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INTRODUCTION 

BY  LORD  COURTNEY  OF  PENWITH 

I  BELIEVE  this  book  will  generall}^  be  welcomed  as 
opportune.  Proportional  Representation  has  made 
very  rapid,  almost  startling  advances  in  recent  years. 
In  one  shape  or  another  it  has  been  adopted  in  many 
coimtries  in  Northern  Europe,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  most  important  extension  of  this  adoption  in  the 
reform  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  France. 
Among  ourselves,  every  political  Avriter  and  speaker 
have  got  some  inkling  of  the  central  principle  of  pro- 
portional representation,  and  not  a  few  feel,  sometimes 
with  reluctance,  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  that  it  will 
indeed  be  worked  into  our  own  system  when  the 
inevitable  moment  arrives  for  taking  up  again  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  know  and 
confess  so  much  among  themselves,  but  they  want  to 
be  famiharized  with  the  best  machinery  for  working 
proportional  representation,  and  they  would  not  be 
sorry  to  have  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  prin- 
ciples once  more  clearly  examined  so  that  they  may 
be  properly  equipped  for  the  reception  of  the  coming 
change.  This  httle  book  of  Mr.  Humphreys  is  just 
what  they  desire.  The  author  has  no  doubt  about 
his  conclusions,  but  he  goes  fairly  and  with  quite 
sufficient  fulness  through  the  main  branches  of  the 
controversy  over  proportional  representation,  and  he 
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explains  the  working  of  an  election  under  the  system 
we  must  now  regard  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
adopted  among  us.  His  qualifications  for  his  work 
are  indeed  rare,  and  his  authority  in  a  corresponding 
measure  high.  A  convinced  adherent  of  proportional 
representation,  he  stimulated  the  revival  of  the  Society 
established  to  promote  it.  He  was  the  chief  organizer 
of  the  enlarged  illustrative  elections  we  have  had  at 
home.  He  has  attended  elections  in  Belgium  and 
again  in  Sweden,  and  when  the  time  came  for  electing 
Senators  in  the  colonies  of  South  Africa,  and  Municipal 
Councils  in  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  local 
governments  solicited  his  assistance  in  conducting 
them,  and  put  on  record  their  obligations  for  his  help. 
The  reader  can  have  no  better  guide  in  argument,  no 
more  experienced  hand  in  the  explanation  of  machinery, 
and  if  I  add  that  Mr.  Humphreys  has  done  his  work 
with  complete  mastery  of  his  subject  and  with  con- 
spicuous clearness  of  exposition,  I  need  say  no  more 
in  recommendation  of  his  book. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Royal  Commission 
which  issued  its  Report  last  spring,  did  not  recom- 
mend the  incorporation  of  proportional  representation 
into  our  electoral  system.  This  is  most  true.  One 
member  indeed  (Lord  Lochee)  did  not  shrink  from 
this  conclusion,  but  his  colleagues  were  unable  to 
report  that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  adoption 
"  here  and  now "  of  proportional  representation. 
Their  hesitancy  and  the  reasons  they  advanced  as 
justifying  it  must  lead  many  to  a  conclusion  opposite 
to  their  own.  They  themselves  are  indeed  emphatic 
in  pressing  the  limitation  "  here  and  now  "  as  quahfy- 
ing  their  verdict.  They  wish  it  to  be  most  distinctly 
understood  that  they  have  no  irresistible  objection  to 
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proportional  representation.  They  indeed  openly  con- 
fess that  conditions  may  arise  among  ourselves  at 
some  future  time  which  would  appear  to  be  not  neces- 
sarily distant,  when  the  balance  of  expediency  may 
turn  in  favour  of  its  adoption.  They  suggest  "  that 
some  need  may  become  felt  which  can  only  be  satis- 
fied by  proportional  representation  in  some  form  or 
another,"  and  I  do  not  think  I  misrepresent  their 
attitude  in  believing  that  a  very  small  change  of  cir- 
cumstances might  suffice  to  precipitate  a  reversal  of 
their  present  conclusion.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  conduct  of  political  controversies  must  recognize 
the  situation  thus  revealed.  Agam  and  again  have 
proposals  of  reform  been  made  which  the  wise  could 
not  recommend  for  acceptance  "  here  and  now." 
They  are  seen  to  be  good  for  other  folk  ;  they  fit 
into  the  circumstances  of  other  societies  ;  they  may 
have  worked  well  in  climates  different  from  our  own  ; 
nay,  among  ourselves  they  might  be  tried  in  some 
auxiliary  fashion  separated  from  the  great  use  for 
which  they  have  been  recommended,  but  we  will  wait 
for  the  proper  moment  of  their  undisguised  general 
acceptance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  political  ideas  have 
been  propagated,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  we 
were  hastily  to  condemn  what  are  sure  and  trusty 
lines  of  progress.  When  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
after  all  their  hesitations  about  the  intrusion  of  pro- 
portional representation  even  in  the  thinnest  of  wedges 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  go  on  to  say  that  "  there 
would  be  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  as  a  method 
for  the  constitution  of  an  elected  Second  Chamber," 
and  again,  though  admitting  that  this  was  beyond 
their  reference,  express  a  pretty  transparent  wish  that 
it  might  be  tried  in  municipal  elections,  the  friends 
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of  the  principle  may  well  be  content  with  the  line 
which  the  tide  of  opinion  has  reached.  The  conclud- 
ing words  of  this  branch  of  the  Report  are  scarcely 
necessary  for  their  satisfaction :  "  We  need  only  add, 
that  should  it  be  decided  at  any  time  to  introduce 
proportional  representation  here  for  political  elections 
the  change  would  be  facilitated  if  experience  had  been 
gained  in  municipal  elections  alike  by  electors  and 
officials." 

A  few  words  may  be  permitted  in  reference  to  the 
line  of  defence  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  against 
the  inroad  of  proportional  representation.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys has  dealt  with  this  with  sufficient  fullness  in 
Chapters  X  and  XI  which  deal  with  objections  to 
proportional  representation  ;  and  I  refer  the  reader  to 
what  he  has  written  on  the  general  subject.  My  own 
comment  on  the  position  of  the  Commissioners  must 
be  short.  Briefly  stated,  their  position  is  that  pro- 
portional representation  "  cannot  be  recommended  in 
a  political  election  where  the  question  which  party 
is  to  govern  the  country  plays  a  predominant  part," 
and,  as  elsewhere  they  put  it,  "a  general  election  is 
in  fact  considered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  electorate 
of  this  country  as  practically  a  referendum  on  the 
question  which  of  two  governments  shall  be  returned 
to  power."  The  first  remark  to  be  made  upon  this 
wonderful  barrier  is  that  a  general  election  avowedly 
cannot  be  trusted  as  a  true  referendum.  It  produces 
a  balance  of  members  in  favour  of  one  party,  though 
even  this  may  fail  to  be  realized  at  no  distant  future, 
but  the  balance  of  members  may  be  and  has  been 
under  our  present  system  in  contradiction  to  the 
balance  of  the  electors ;  or  in  other  words,  a  referendum 
would  answer  the  vital  question  Avhich  party  is  to 
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govern,  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  answer  given 
by  a  general  election.  This  is  so  frankly  admitted  in 
the  Report  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Commissioners  can  recommend  adherence  to  a  pro- 
cess wliich  they  have  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  Even 
on  the  bare  question  of  ascertaining  what  government 
the  nation  desires  to  see  installed  at  Westminster,  the 
present  method  is  found  wanting,  whilst  the  reformed 
plan,  by  giving  us  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the 
divisions  of  national  opinion,  would  in  the  balance  of 
judgment  of  the  microcosm  give  us  the  balance  of 
judgment  in  the  nation.  If  a  referendum  is  reaUy 
wanted,  a  general  election  with  single-member  con- 
stituencies does  not  give  us  a  secure  result;  and  an 
election  under  proportional  representation  would  en- 
sure it.  A  ditferent  question  obviously  disturbs  many 
minds,  to  wit,  the  stability  of  a  government  resting 
on  the  support  of  a  trulj^  representative  assembly. 
Here  again  it  may  be  asked  whether  our  present 
machinery  really  satisfies  conditions  of  s.table_eq.uili- 
briuEi.  We  know  they  are  wanting,  and  with  the 
development  of  groups  among  us,  they  wiU  be  found 
stiU  more  wanting.  The  groups  which  emerge  under 
existing  processes  are  uncertain  in  shape,  in  size,  and 
in  their  combinations,  and  governments  resting  upon 
them  are  infirm  even  when  they  appear  to  be  strong. 
It  is  only  when  the  groups  in  the  legislature  represent 
in  faithful  proportion  bodies  of  convinced  adlierents 
returning  them  as  their  representatives  that  such 
groups  become  strong  enough  to  restore  parliamentary 
efficiency  and  to  combine  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  administration.  It  may  require  a  little  exercise 
of  political  imagination  to  realize  how  the  transformed 
House  of  Commons  would  work,   and  to  many  the 
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demonstration  wiU  only  come  through  a  new  experi- 
ence to  which  they  will  be  driven  through  the  failure 
of  the  existing  apparatus.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  sug- 
gested to  doubters  whether  their  anxiety  respecting 
the  possible  working  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons 
is  not  at  bottom  a  distrust  of  freedom.  They  are 
afraid  of  a  House  of  chartered  liberties,  whereas  they 
would  find  the  best  security  for  stable  and  ordered 
progress  in  the  self -adjustment  of  an  assembly  which 
would  be  a  nation  in  miniature. 

Courtney  op  Penwith 


AUTHOR'S   NOTE 

CURRENT  constitutional  and  electoral  problems 
cannot  be  solved  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
method  of  choosing  representatives.  An  attempt  has 
therefore  been  made  in  the  present  volume  to  con- 
trast the  practical  working  of  various  methods  of 
election  ;  of  majority  systems  as  exemplified  in  single- 
member  constituencies  and  in  multi-member  con- 
stituencies with  the  block  vote  ;  of  majority  systems 
modified  by  the  use  of  the  second  ballot  or  of  the 
transferable  vote  ;  of  the  earlier  forms  of  minority 
representation ;  and,  lastly,  of  modem  systems  of 
proportional  representation. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  electoral  systems  in  use.  The 
memorandum  on  the  use  of  the  single  vote  in 
Japan  has  been  kindly  suppUed  by  Mr.  Kametaro 
Hayashida,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Representatives  ;  the  description  of  the  Belgian 
system  of  proportional  representation  has  been  revised 
by  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Secretary  of  the  Belgian 
Senate  ;  the  account  of  the  Swedish  system  by  Major 
E.  von  Heidenstam,  of  Ronneby  ;  that  of  the  Finland 
system  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Renter,  of  Helsingfors  ;  whilst 
the  chapter  on  the  second  ballot  and  the  transfer- 
able vote  in  single-member  constituencies  is  based 
upon  information  furnished  by  correspondents  in  the 
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countries  in  which  these  systems  are  in  force. 
The  statistical  analyses  of  elections  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Rooke  Corbett,  of 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  whose  figures  were 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral 
Systems  as  representing  "  the  truth  as  correctly  as 
circumstances  will  permit." 

The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  Proportional  Representation  Society,  Mr.  J. 
Fischer  Williams  and  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Graj^  for  the 
cordial  assistance  rendered  by  them  in  the  preparation 
of  this  book.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the 
editors  of  the  Times,  the  Contemporary  Review,  and 
the   Albany  Review,   for  permission   to  make  use  of 

contributions  to  these  journals. 

J.  H.  H. 
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"  The  object  of  our  deliberation  is  to  promote 
the  good  purposes  for  which  elections  have  been 
instituted,  and  to  prevent  their  inconveniences." 
— Burke 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS   AS   AN   EXPRESSION 
OF   THE   NATIONAL   WILL 

"  The  virtue,  the  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consists 
in  its  being  the  express  image  of  the  nation  " — Bubke 

"  TT  is  necessary,"  said  Burke,  "  to  resort  to  the  theory 
JL  of  government  whenever  you  propose  any  alteration 
in  the  frame  of  it,  whether  that  alteration  means  the 
revival  of  some  former  antiquated  and  forsaken  constitu- 
tion or  state,  or  the  introduction  of  some  new  improve- 
ment in  the  commonwealth."  The  following  chapters  are 
a  plea  for  an  improvement  in  our  electoral  methods,  and 
although  the  suggested  improvement  and  the  arguments 
with  which  it  is  supported  are  not  new,  yet  it  is  desirable, 
in  the  spirit  of  Burke's  declaration,  to  preface  the  plea 
with  some  reference  to  the  main  feature  of  our  constitu- 
tion. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, its   fundamental  principle,   is  now,  if  not  fully  so 
in  Burke's  time,  the  government  of  the  nation  j^g  spread 
by  its  chosen  representatives.     Indeed,  so  much  of  repre- 
is  this  the  case  that,  in  spite  of  the  continued  sentaiive 
presence  of  elements  which  are  far  from  repre-  ^-''"'^''"'"^   • 
sentative  in  character,  originating  in  that  distant  past  when 
commoners  had  Uttle,  if  any,  poUtical  influence,  the  British 
Constitution  and  Representative  Government  are  almost 
synonymous  terms,  and  the  "  mother  of  parliaments  "  has 

given  birth  to  so  long  a  succession  of  constitutions  of  which 
I  1 
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the  cardinal  principle  is  representative  government — the 
association  of  the  governed  with  the  government — that  we 
cannot  now  think  of  our  House  of  Commons  save  as  the 
most  complete  expression  of  this  principle.  Nor,  despite 
the  criticisms,  many  of  them  fully  deserved,  which  have 
been  directed  against  the  working  of  parhamentary  institu- 
tions, has  the  House  of  Commons  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
other  lands  as  a  model  to  be  reproduced  in  general  outline. 
New  parhaments  continue  to  arise  and  in  the  most  un- 
expected quarters.  China  is  insistently  demanding  the 
immediate  realisation  of  full  representative  government. 
Japan  has  not  only  assimilated  western  learning,  but  has 
adopted  western  representative  institutions,  and  in  copying 
our  electoral  machinery  has  added  improvements  of  her 
own.  Russia  has  established  a  parhament  which,  although 
not  at  present  elected  upon  a  democratic  basis,  must 
inevitably  act  as  a  powerful  check  upon  autocracy,  and  in 
the  process  will  assuredly  seek  that  increased  authority 
which  comes  from  a  more  complete  identification  with  the 
people.  The  Reichstag  has  demanded  the  cessation  of 
the  personal  rule  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  will  not 
be  content  until,  in  the  nation's  name,  it  exercises  a  more 
complete  control  over  the  nation's  affairs.  Parhamentary 
government  was  recently  established  at  Constantinople 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  civihzed  world,  and  although 
the  new  regime  has  not  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  formed  of 
it,  yet  upon  its  continuance  depends  the  maintenance  of 
the  improvements  already  effected  in  Turkey.  Lord 
Morley  signahzed  his  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  by  reforms  that  make  a  great  advance  in  the 
establishment  of  representative  institutions.  Some  of  these 
experiments  may  be  regarded  as  premature,  but  in  the  case 
of  civihzed  nations  there  would  appear  to  be  no  going 
back  ;  for  them  there  is  no  alternative  to  democracy,  and 
if  representative  institutions  have  not  yielded  so  far  all 
the  results  that  were  expected  of  them,  progress  must 
be  sought  in  an  improvement  of  these  institutions  rather 
than  in  a  return  to  earUer  conditions.     The  only  criticism, 
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therefore,  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  of  practical 
value  must  deal  with  those  defects  which  experience  has 
disclosed,  and  with  those  improvements  in  its  organization 
and  composition  which  are  essential  if  in  the  future  it  is 
to  discharge  efficiently  and  adequately  its  primary  function 
of  giving  efEect  to  the  national  will. 

"  The  essential  property  of  representative  government," 
says  Professor  Dicey,  "is  to  produce  coincidence  between 
the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  wishes  j.^^  House 
of  the  subject.  .  .  .  This,  which  is  true  in  of  Commons 
its  measure  of  all  real  representative  govern-  and  sove- 
ment,  apphes  with  special  truth  to  the  Enghsh  ''^^^"  power. 
House  of  Commons."  ^  This  conception  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  central  and  predominant  factor  in 
the  constitution,  exercising  sovereign  power  because  it 
represents  the  nation  which  it  governs,  has  been  not- 
ably strengthened  during  the  last  fifty  years.  A  change 
having  far-reaching  consequences  took  place  in  1861,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  was  effected  by  a  clause 
in  the  annual  Bill  providing  for  the  necessary  reimposi- 
tion  of  annual  duties,  a  proceeding  which  deprived  the 
Lords  of  the  opportunity  of  defeating  the  new  proposal 
other  than  by  rejecting  the  whole  of  the  measure  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  This  example  has  since  been 
followed  by  both  the  great  parties  of  the  State.  Sir 
Wilham  Harcourt  embodied  extensive  changes  in  the 
Death  Duties  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1894  ;  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  in  1899,  included  proposals  for  altering  the 
permanent  provisions  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  following  these  precedents,  in- 
cluded in  the  Finance  BiU  of  1909  important  new  taxes 
which,  prior  to  1861,  would  have  been  submitted  to  both 
Houses  in  the  form  of  separate  Bills.  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  has  not  yet  attained  the  position  of 
full  unquahfied  sovereignty,  for,  whilst  the  relations  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons  have  been  harmonised  by 
making  the  King's  Ministry  dependent  upon  that  House, 

1  The  Law  of  the  Conatilution,  p.  81. 
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the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  yet  subject 
to  the  same  control.  The  Lords  successfully  rejected  the 
Education,  Licensing,  and  Plural  Voting  Bills,  all  of  which 
were  passed  by  the  Commons  by  large  majorities  during 
the  ParUament  of  1906-1909.  Further,  it  refused  its  con- 
sent to  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909  until  the  measure  had 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country,  and  by 
this  action  compelled  a  dissolution  of  ParUament.^ 

These  assertions  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Lords  called  forth  from  the  Commons  a  fresh  demand 
The  demand  for  complete  sovereignty — a  demand  based  on 
for  complete  the  ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  expresses 
sovereignty,  ^j^^  ^jj  ^f  ^-^e  people,  and  that  the  rejection  by 
the  hereditary  House  of  measures  desired  by  the  nation's 
representatives  is  directly  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of 
representative  government.  In  consequence  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Plural  Voting  Bills  of  1906,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  June  1907,  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  following  resolution  :  "  That,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  elected  representatives,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
power  of  the  other  House  to  alter  or  reject  Bills  passed  by 
this  House,  should  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secure  that 
within  the  limit  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final  decision 
of  the  Commons  shall  prevail."  The  first  clause  of  this 
resolution  advances  the  claim  already  referred  to — that  the 

1  Our  constitution  is  an  ever-changing  one,  and  had  the  country  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  Lords  in  withholding  its  assent  to  the  Finance  Bill  of 
1909,  a  great  blow  would  have  been  dealt  to  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Fabian  Society,  in  its  Manifesto  to  members,  issued 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  January  1910,  put  this  aspect  of  the  case 
very  forcibly  :  "  It  may  justly  be  claimed  by  the  Socialists  that  they  have 
steadily  refused  to  be  misled  by  idle  talk  about  what  is  and  what  is  not 
constitutional,  and  have  recognized  that  the  only  real  constitution  is  the 
sum  of  the  powers  that  are  effectively  exercised  in  the  country.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  boldly  refuses  supply  and  compels  a  dissolution,  and  the 
country,  at  the  election,  supports  the  Lords,  that  support  will  make  the 
action  of  the  Lords  constitutional  in  spite  of  all  paper  denunciations  by 
the  defeated  party  "  (Fabian  News,  January  1910). 

The  verdict  of  the  country,  as  interpreted  by  the  present  mode  of  election, 
condemned  the  action  of  the  Lords  by  a  substantial  majority.  Yet  the 
figures  in  Chap.  II.  p.  19,  show  by  how  small  a  turnover  of  votes  that 
judgment  might  have  been  reversed. 
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House  of  Commons  is  the  representative  and  authoritative 
expression  of  the  national  will — and  in  support  of  this 
claim  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  quoted  the  declara- 
tion of  Burke,  that  "  the  virtue,  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  consists  in  its  being  the  express 
image  of  the  nation."  In  the  Parhament  elected  in 
January  1910,  further  resolutions  were  carried  by  the 
Commons  defining  more  precisely  the  proposed  hmitation 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Lords.  It  was  resolved  ^ 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  disabled  by  law  from 
rejecting  or  amending  a  money  Bill,  and  that  any  Bill 
other  than  a  money  Bill  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  three  successive  sessions  should  become  law 
without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

These  resolutions  were  embodied  in  the  Parhament  Bill, 
but  the  measure  was  not  proceeded  with  owing  to  the 
death  of  King  Edward,  and  a  conference  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  chief  parties  met  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  by  consent.  The 
conference  failed,  and  the  Government  at  once  took  steps 
to  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  decision  in  support  of  its 
proposals.  Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
already  placed  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  possession 
of  a  peerage  should  no  longer  confer  the  right  to  legislate, 
carried  resolutions  outhning  a  scheme  for  a  new  Second 
Chamber,  and  proposing  that  disputes  between  the  two 
Houses  should  be  decided  by  joint  sessions,  or,  in  matters 
of  great  gravity,  by  means  of  a  Referendum.  The  result 
of  the  appeal  to  the  country  (Dec.  1910)  was  in  favour 
of  the  Government.  The  Parliament  Bill  was  re-in- 
troduced, and  this  measure,  if  passed,  will  mark  an 
important  step  in  the  realisation  of  the  demand  of  the 
Commons  for  complete  sovereignty. 

The  Parhament  Bill  does  not,  however,  contemplate  the 
estabhshment  of  single-chamber  Government,  and  it  would 
appear  that  complete  sovereignty  is  only  claimed  whilst 
the  House  of  Lords  is  based  upon  the  hereditary  principle. 

1  14  April  1910. 
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For  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  declares  that  "it  is  in- 
tended to  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at 
present  exists  a  Second  Chamber  constituted  on  a 
popular  instead  of  hereditary  basis,"  and  that 
^overeimv  "  Provision  will  require  hereafter  to  be  made 
demands  by  Parhament  in  a  measure  effecting  such  sub- 
complete        stitution  for  hmiting  and  defining  the  powers 

E'''"^""    of  ^^®  ^^ew  ^®con^  Chamber."     But  whatever 
constitutional    changes    may    take  place,    the 
national  will  must  remain  the  final  authority  in  legislation, 
and  the  ultimate  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
constitution  and  in  public  esteem  will  depend  upon  the 
confidence  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as  giving  ex- 
pression to  that  will.     It  cannot  claim  to  be  the  sole 
authority    for    legislation    without    provoking    searching 
inquiries  into   the   methods   of   election   by  which   it   is 
brought  into  being.      At  a  General  Election  the  citizens 
are  asked  to  choose  representatives  who  shall  have  full 
power  to  speak  in  their  name  on  all  questions  which  may 
arise  during  the  lifetime  of  a  Parliament.     But,  although 
invariably  there  are  several  important  questions  before  the 
country  awaiting  decision,  the  elector  is  usually  restricted 
in  his  choice  to  two  candidates,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
limited  choice  affords  him  a  most  inadequate  opportunity 
of  giving  expression  to  his  views  upon  the  questions  placed 
before  him.     There  can  be  no  guarantee  that  the  decisions 
of  representatives  so  chosen  are  always  in  agreement  with 
the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  them.     Even  in  the  General 
Election  of  December  1910,  when  every  effort  was  made 
to  concentrate  pubhc  attention  upon  one  problem — the 
relations   between    the   two   Houses    of   Parhament — the 
elector  in  giving   his  vote  had  to  consider  the  probable 
effect  of  his  choice  upon  many  other  questions  of  first- 
class    importance — the    constitution    of    a    new    Second 
Chamber,   Home  Rule  for  Ireland,   the  maintenance  of 
Free  Trade,  the  estabhshment  of  an  Imperial  Preference, 
Electoral  Reform,    the   reversal   or   modification   of   the 
Osborne    Judgment,    Payment    of    Members,    Invalidity 
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Insurance  ;  in  respect  of  all  of  which  legislative  proposals 
might  possibly  be  submitted  to  the  new  Parliament. 
Obviously  before  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  regarded 
with  complete  confidence  as  the  expression  of  the  national 
will,  the  elector  must  be  given  a  wider  and  more  effective 
choice  in  the  selection  of  a  representative. 

It  is,  however,  contended  by  many  pohticians  that  the 
main  object  of  a  General  Election  is  not  the  creation  of  a 
legislature  which  shall  give  expression  to  the  views  of 
electors  on  pubhc  questions.  "  A  General  Election,"  says 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,^ 
"  is  in  fact  considered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  elec- 
torate as  practically  a  referendum  on  the  question  which 
of  two  Governments  shall  be  returned  to  power."  But 
were  this  interpretation  of  a  General  Election  accepted 
it  would  destroy  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Commons  in  respect  of  legislation 
shall  prevail  "  within  the  limit  of  a  single  Parhament." 
Some  means  should  be  available  for  controlUng  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  its  legislative  proposals,  and  the  history 
of  the  Unionist  administrations  of  1895-1906,  during  which 
the  House  of  Lords  failed  to  exercise  any  such  control, 
demonstrated  the  need  of  a  check  upon  the  action  of  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  under  present  conditions. 
Mr.  John  M.  Robertson,  whose  democratic  leanings  are  not 
open  to  the  least  suspicion,  has  commented  in  this  sense 
upon  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  representative  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Let  me  remind  you,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  Progressive 
party  can  get  in  on  a  tidal  movement  of  pohtical  feehng 
with  a  majority  of  200,  causes  deep  misgivings  in  the 
minds  of  many  electors.  .  .  .  Those  who  desire  an  effective 
hmitation  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  its 
ultimate  abolition,  are  bound  to  offer  to  the  great  mass 
of  prudent  electors  some  measure  of  electoral  reform  which 
will  give  greater  stability  to  the  results  of  the  polls ;  and 
will  make  the  results  at  a  General  Election  more  in  keep- 

1  Cd.  5163.  par.  126. 
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ing  with  tlie  actual  balance  of  opinion  in  the  country."  ^ 
The  preamble  of  the  Parhament  Bill  itscK  imphcs  that 
the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  always 
be  in  accordance  with  the  national  wishes.  It  foreshadows 
the  creation  of  a  new  Second  Chamber,  and  the  only  purpose 
which  this  chamber  can  serve  is  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  First. 

The  fact  that  our  electoral  methods  are  so  faulty  that 
their  results  produce  in  the  minds  of  many  electors  deep 
misgivings  as  to  the  representative  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  materially  undermine  the  authority  of 
that  House.  All  who  desire  the  final  and  complete  triumph 
of  representative  institutions — a  triumph  that  depends 
upon  their  success  in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon 
them — all  who  are  anxious  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  not  only  maintain,  but  increase,  the  prestige  that 
has  hitherto  been  associated  with  it,  must,  in  the  face 
of  possible  constitutional  developments,  endeavour  to 
strengthen  its  position  by  making  it  in  fact,  as  it  is  in 
theory,  fully  representative  of  the  nation.  For  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  quotation  from  Burke  is  double- 
edged,  and  may  be  expressed  thus  :  "  the  virtue,  the  spirit, 
the  essence  of  the  House  of  Commons  departs  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  the  express  image  of  the  nation."  Such  a  House 
cannot  furnish  an  adequate  basis  of  support  for  a  Govern- 
ment. For  the  Government  which  issues  from  it  will  not 
command  pubhc  confidence.  The  debates  in  the  House  in 
1905,  before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  bore  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  strength  and  power  of  a  Government 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  depends 
upon  the  number  of  its  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  reahty  rests  upon  its  reputation  with  the  country. 
There  was  quoted  more  than  once  with  excellent  effect 
this  dictum  of  Sir  Wilham  Anson  :  "  Ministers  are  not 
only  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  they  represent  the  pubhc 
opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  they  cease  to 
impersonate  pubhc  opinion  they  become  a  mere  group  of 

1  Manchester  Reform  Club,  2  February  1909. 
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personages  who  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  prudence  and 
success  of  their  actions.  They  have  to  deal  with  disorders 
at  home  or  hostile  manifestations  abroad  ;  they  would 
have  to  meet  these  with  the  knowledge  that  they  had  not 
the  confidence  or  support  of  the  country  ;  and  their  op- 
ponents at  home  and  abroad  would  know  this  too."  ^ 
The  strength  and  stabihty  of  a  democratic  Government 
thus  depend  upon  its  capacity  to  interpret  the  will  of  the 
comitry,  and  the  support  which  the  House  of  Commons 
can  give  is  of  value  only  to  the  extent  to  which  that 
House  reflects  national  opinion.  The  Commons,  if  it  is 
to  maintain  unimpaired  its  predominant  position  in  the 
constitution,  must  make  good  its  claim  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative expression  of  the  national  will.  The  measures 
for  which  it  makes  itself  responsible  must  have  behind 
them  that  irresistible  authority,  the  approval  of  the 
electorate.  If  then  our  electoral  methods  fail  to  yield  a 
fully  representative  House,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the 
House  cannot  satisfactorily  fulfil  its  double  function  of 
afiording  an  adequate  basis  of  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  springs  from  it,  and  of  legislating  in  accordance 
with  the  nation's  wishes,  the  resultant  dissatisfaction  and 
instability  must  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  their  improve- 
ment. The  House  of  Commons  must  re-estabhsh  itself 
upon  surer  foundations. 

Each  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— and  its  foundations  have  been  strengthened  on  more  than 
one  occasion — has  been  preceded  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  failure  to  meet  in  full  the  require-    fj^I^^^  ^"" 
ments    of   a   representative    chamber.     Large    fonndalions 
changes   have  again  and  again  been  made  in    of  the 
consequence  of  such  recognition  since  the  day    commons. 
when  Burke  alleged  that  its  virtue  lay  in  its  being 
"  the  express  image  of  the  nation."    At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  these  words  were  spoken,  it  could 
be  alleged  with  apparent  truth  that  306  members  were 
virtually  returned  by  the  influence  of  160  persons.-    The 

1  The  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  p.  372. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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consciousness  that  such  a  House  could  not  be  the  express 
image  of  the  nation  produced  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
and  a  further  recognition  that  a  still  larger  number  of  the 
governed  must  be  associated  with  the  Government,  pro- 
duced the  further  changes  of  1867  and  of  1884,  embodied 
in  measures  significantly  called  Acts  for  the  Representation 
of  the  People.  These  changes,  by  conferring  the  fr-anchise 
upon  an  ever- widening  circle  of  citizens,  have,  from  one 
point  of  view,  rendered  the  House  of  Commons  more 
fully  representative  of  the  nation  at  large.  But  even 
whilst  the  process  of  extending  the  franchise  was  still  in 
operation,  it  was  recognized  that  such  extensions  were 
not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  create  a  House  of  Commons 
that  could  claim  to  be  a  true  expression  of  the 
national  will.  The  test  of  a  true  system  of  repre- 
sentation, laid  down  by  Mill  in  Representative  Government, 
has  never  been  successfully  challenged.  It  still  remains 
the  last  word  upon  the  subject,  and,  until  the  House  of 
Commons  satisfies  that  test  with  reasonable  approximation, 
it  will  always  be  open  to  the  charge  that  it  is  not  fully 
representative,  and  that  in  consequence  its  decisions  lack 
the  necessary  authority.  "  In  a  really  equal  democracy," 
runs  the  oft-quoted  phrase,  "  any  and  every  section  would 
be  represented,  not  disproportionately,  but  proportionately. 
A  majority  of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  ;  but  a  minority  of  electors  would 
always  have  a  minority  of  the  representatives.  Man  for 
man,  they  would  be  as  fully  represented  as  the  majority."  ^ 
Mill's  philosophy  finds  but  little  favour  in  many  quarters 
of  pohtical  activity  to-day,  and  the  rejection  of  his  philo- 
sophy has  induced  many  to  regard  his  views  on  represen- 
tative government  as  of  Httle  value.  Even  so  staunch  an 
admirer  as  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  has  underestimated 
the  importance  of  Mill's  declaration,  for,  in  a  recent  appre- 
ciation of  the  philosopher  ^  he  declared  that  Mill  "  was  less 
successful  in  dealing  with  parliamentary  machinery  than 

1  Representative  Oovernment,  Chap.  VII. 

2  The  Times,  Literary  Supplement,  18  May  1906. 
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in  the  infinitely  more  important  task  of  moulding  and 
elevating  popular  cliaracter,  motives,  ideals,  and  steady 
respect  for  truth,  equity  and  common  sense — things  that 
matter  a  vast  deal  more  than  machinery."  Yet  Lord 
Morley,  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  beginning  with  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  India,  found  that  questions  of 
electoral  machinery  were  of  the  first  importance  ;  that  they, 
indeed,  constituted  his  chief  difficulty;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled in  adjusting  the  respective  claims  of  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  to  have  recourse  to  Mill's  famous  principle 
— the  due  representation  of  minorities.  Mill,  as  subsequent 
chapters  will  show,  understood  what  Lord  Morley  seems 
to  have  insufficiently  recognized,  that  the  development  or 
repression  of  growth  in  popular  character,  motives  and 
ideals,  nay,  the  successful  working  of  representative  institu- 
tions themselves,  depends  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
upon  electoral  machinery.  Its  importance  increases  with 
every  fresh  assertion  of  democratic  principles,  and  the 
constitutional  issues  raised  during  the  ParHaments  of  1906, 
1910,  and  1911  must  involve  a  revision  of  our  electoral 
methods  before  a  complete  solution  is  attained.  The  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  complete  sove- 
reignty must  evoke  a  counter  demand  that  that  House  shall 
make  itself  fully  representative. 

But  the  relations  which  should  subsist  between  the  two 
Houses  of  ParHament,  whether  the  upper  House  is  reformed 
or  not,  is  not  the  only  question  which  is  giving  . 

rise  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  foundations  ^^^  party!  ^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  this  external 
difficulty  there  must  be  added  the  internal,  and  in  the 
future  a  more  pressing,  problem  created  by  the  rise  of  a 
new  organized  party  within  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
The  successive  extensions  of  the  franchise  have  given  birth 
to  new  pohtical  forces  which  are  not  content  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views  along  the  old  channels  of  the  two 
historic  parties,  and  the  growth  of  the  Labour  Party  must 
accelerate  the  demand  for  a  more  satisfactory  electoral 
method.     For  a  system  which  fails  in  many  respects  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  two  political  parties  cannot 
possibly  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  three  parties  to  fair 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true  that 
some  statesmen  regard  the  rise  of  a  new  party  with  fear 
and  trembhng  ;  they  imagine  that  it  forebodes  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  democratic  institutions,  the  success  of  which,  in 
their  judgment,  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  two-party  system.  The  two-party  system  must 
indeed  be  a  plant  of  tender  growth  if  it  depends  for  existence 
upon  the  maintenance  of  antiquated  electoral  methods. 
But  those  pohticians  who  deprecate  any  change  on  the 
ground  that  single-member  constituencies  afford  the  only 
means  by  which  the  two-party  system  can  be  preserved, 
have  failed  to  explain  why  this  electoral  system  has  not 
prevented  the  growth  of  Labour  parties  in  Austraha 
and  in  England,  or  why  numerous  parties  and  single- 
member  constituencies  go  hand  in  hand  both  in  France 
and  Germany.  Single-member  constituencies  may  dis- 
tort and  falsify  the  representation  of  parties,  but 
they  cannot  prevent  the  coming  of  a  new  party  if  that 
party  is  the  outcome,  the  expression,  of  a  new  pohtical 
force. 

Why  should  the  rise  of  a  new  party  cause  so  much 
uneasiness  ?  Can  democracy  make  no  use  of  that  increased 
diffusion  of  political  intelhgence  from  which 
political  springs  these  new  pohtical  movements  ?  Mr, 
conditions  Asquith  takes  no  such  pessimistic  view.  He, 
and  electoral  q^  least,  reahses  that  our  present  system  is 
reform.  ^^^  necessarily  the  final  stage  in  the  develop- 

ment of  representative  government.  He  does  not  imagine 
that,  whilst  we  welcome  progress  in  all  things  else,  we 
must  at  all  costs  adhere  to  the  electoral  methods  which 
have  done  duty  in  the  past.  Speaking  at  St.  Andrews, 
19  February  1906,  he  declared  that :  "  It  was  infinitely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  was  to 
be  a  real  reflection  and  mirror  of  the  national  mind,  that 
there  should  be  no  strain  of  opinion  honestly  entertained 
by  any  substantial  body  of  the  King's  subjects  which 
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should  not  find  there  representation  and  speech.  No 
student  of  pohtical  development  could  have  supposed  that 
we  should  always  go  along  in  the  same  old  groove,  one 
party  on  one  side  and  another  party  on  the  other  side, 
without  the  intermediate  ground  being  occupied,  as  it  was 
in  every  other  civiUzed  country,  by  groups  and  factions 
having  special  ideas  and  interests  of  their  own.  If  real 
and  genuine  and  intelligent  opinion  was  more  spht  up 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  if  we  could  not  now  classify  every- 
body by  the  same  simple  process,  we  must  accept  the  new 
conditions  and  adapt  our  machinery  to  them,  our  party 
organization,  our  representative  system,  and  the  whole 
scheme  and  form  of  our  government."  This  is  not  a 
chance  saying,  standing  by  itself,  for  a  fortnight  later, 
speaking  at  Morley,  Mr.  Asquith  added  :  "  Let  them  have 
a  House  of  Commons  which  fully  reflected  every  strain  of 
opinion  ;  that  was  what  made  democratic  government  in 
the  long  run  not  only  safer  and  more  free,  but  more  stable." 
Mr.  Asquith's  statements  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  divergence  between  the  theoretical  and  actual 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  make  for 
instabihty,  and  his  pronouncement  is  an  emphatic  rein- 
forcement of  the  arguments  contained  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  chapter. 

On  a  more  important  occasion,  when  replying  to  an  in- 
fluential deputation  of  members  of  Parhament  and  others,^ 
Mr.  Asquith,  with  all  the  responsibihty  which  attaches  to  the 
words  of  a  Prime  Minister,  made  this  further  statement : 
"  I  have  said  in  pubhc  before  now,  and  am  therefore 
only  repeating  an  opinion  which  I  have  never  ceased  to 
hold,  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  famihar  with  the  actual  operation  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  that  it  permits,  and  I  might  say  that 
it  facihtates — but  it  certainly  permits — a  minority  of 
voters,  whether  in  the  country  at  large  or  in  particular 
constituencies,  to  determine  the  representation — the  relative 
representation  in  the  one  case  of  the  whole  nation,  and 

1   10  November  1908. 
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the  actual  representation  in  the  other  case  of  the  particular 
constituency — sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  The  moment  you 
have  stated  that  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
it  cannot  be  contradicted  by  any  one,  you  have  pointed 
out  a  flaw  of  a  most  serious  character,  and  some  might 
say  of  an  almost  fatal  character,  when  your  constitutional 
and  Parhamentary  system  appears  at  the  bar  of  judgment 
upon  the  issue  whether  or  not  it  does  from  the  democratic 
point  of  view  really  carry  out  the  first  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government.  I  therefore  agree  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  defend  the  rough  and  ready  method  which 
has  been  hitherto  adopted  as  a  proper  or  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  representative  principle.  It  is  not 
merely,  as  more  than  one  speaker  has  pointed  out,  that 
under  our  existing  system  a  minority  in  the  country  may 
return  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  what 
more  frequently  happens,  and  what  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
is  equally  injurious  in  its  results,  is  that  you  have  almost 
always  a  great  disproportion  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
majority  and  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  com- 
pared with  their  relative  size  in  the  constituencies.  That 
is  the  normal  condition  of  our  House  of  Commons.  1 
have  had  experience  of  some  of  the  inconveniences  which 
result."  In  speaking  at  Burnley  in  support  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  Bill  during  the  electoral  campaign  of  December  1910, 
Mr.  Asquith  again  laid  stress  upon  the  need  of  making  the 
House  of  Commons  fully  representative.  "  It  is,"  he  said, 
"  an  essential  and  integral  feature  of  our  pohcy  .  .  .  that 
we  shall  go  forward  with  the  task  of  making  the  House  of 
Commons  not  only  the  mouthpiece  but  the  mirror  of  the 
national  mind." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  electoral 
methods  must  now  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  dis- 
cussions which  centre  around  the  purpose,  efficiency  and 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  John  Bright,  in 
addressing  the  people  of  Birmingham,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  exhorted  them  to  "  bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
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going  to  make  a  machine  more  important  than  any  that 
is  made  in  the  manufactories  of  Birmingham  ...  a 
stupendous  machine  whose  power  no  man  can  measure."  ^ 
Can  we  afiord  in  the  manufacture  of  such  a  machine  to 
be  content  with  rough  and  ready  methods  of  election  ? 
Accuracy  and  precision  are  being  demanded  with  ever- 
increasing  force  in  all  other  departments  of  human  activity  ; 
on  what  grounds  then  can  we  in  the  most  dehcate  of  all — 
that  of  government — refuse  to  recognize  their  value  ?  The 
necessity  of  ensuring  the  predominance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  our  constitutional  system,  the  problem 
created  by  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party,  the  increased 
recognition  of  the  need  of  reform,  cannot  but  contribute  to 
one  result.  The  House  of  Commons  will  make  itself  more 
fully  representative  by  the  adoption  of  more  trustworthy 
electoral  methods,  and  in  so  doing  will  not  only  increase 
its  stabiUty  and  efficiency,  but  will  render  its  constitutional 
position  impregnable. 

The  indispensable  prehminaries  to  any  such  change  are, 
in  the  first  place,  an  analysis  of  the  results,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  of  existing  methods  and,  in  the  second  place, 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  improvements  possible.  The 
subsequent  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  both  these  aspects 
of  the  problem,  for  in  the  elucidation  of  the  system  most 
suited  to  British  conditions,  the  experience  of  those 
countries  which,  faced  with  the  necessity  for  change,  have 
already  introduced  new  methods  into  their  electoral  systems, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  highest  value. 

1  Tliomas  Hare,  The  Election  of  Repreaentative.t,  p.  18 
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"  I  therefore  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the  rough  and  ready 
method  which  has  been  hitherto  adopted  as  a  proper  or  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  representative  principle.  It  is  not  merely,  as  more 
than  one  speaker  has  pointed  out,  that  under  our  existing  system  a  minority 
in  the  country  may  return  a  majority  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  but  what 
more  frequently  happens,  and  what  I  am  disposed  to  agree  is  equally 
injurious  in  its  results,  is  that  you  liave  alm.ost  always  a  great  dispro- 
portion in  the  relative  size  of  the  majority  and  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  compared  with  their  relative  size  in  the  constituencies." 
— The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith  ^ 

ENGLISH  writers,"  says  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbs,  in 
the  Irish  Year  Bool,  1909,  "  often  write  as  if  election 
by  a  bare  majority  was  the  only  natural  or  possible  mode 
of  election,  as  if  it  was  like  day  and  night,  seedtime  and 
harvest ;  something  fixed  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
not  to  be  questioned  or  examined  or  improved."  The 
unquestioning  habit  of  our  minds  goes  even  farther  than 
Mr.  Dobbs  suggests.  For,  although  prior  to  the  Redis- 
tribution Act  of  1885,  every  great  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  London,  was  a  parha- 
mentary  unit,  yet  the  system  of  single-member  con- 
stituencies made  general  by  that  Act  is  now  regarded  by 
many  as  another  essential  and  permanent  feature  of  the 
Enghsh  parhamentary  system.  But  if,  as  this  chapter 
proposes  to  show,  existing  electoral  methods  may  result, 
and  have  resulted,  in  a  complete  travesty  of  representation, 
if  these  methods  fail  in  every  respect  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  a  satisfactory  electoral  system,  then  neither 
single-member  constituencies  nor  the  majority  method  of 

1  Reply  to  Deputation,  House  of  Commons,  10  November  1908. 
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election  can  be  permitted  to  stand  permanently  in  the 
way  of  efiective  improvement. 

Since  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  when  the  system 
of  single-member  constituencies  was  made  general,  there 
have  been  eight  General  Elections,  and  these 
are  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  this  system.  A  complete  analysis  of  these 
elections,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Rooke  Corbett, 
M.A.,  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
in  Appendix  V.^  It  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes 
if  attention  is  directed  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  of 
their  lessons.  The  General  Elections  of  1895,  1900,  and 
1906,  resulted  in  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
a  number  of  representatives  of  the  victorious  party  far 
in  excess  of  that  to  which  their  poUing  strength  entitled 
them,  and  this  result,  repeated  three  times  in  succession, 
has  given  rise  to  a  widespread  behef  that  this  system 
necessarily  and  always  yields  to  the  victors  an  exaggerated 
majority.  There  is,  however,  no  clear  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  exaggerated  majorities  diverge  from 
the  truth,  and  an  examination  of  the  figures  is  therefore 
desirable.  Here  are  the  totals  for  the  General  Elections 
of  1900  and  1906  :  ^—- 


General  Election,  1900 


Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 
liroportion 
to  Votes. 

■  Unionists 

•  Home  Rulers 

2,548,736 
2,391,319 

402 
268 

343 
327 

Majorities 

157,417 

134 

16 

1  Mr.  Corbett's  analyses  were  accepted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Electoral  Systems  as  "  representing  the  truth  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  permit." — Report,  p.  31. 

'^  There    is   a   marked    difference   between    the   electoral   conditions   of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  as  the  Government  of  the  day  depends  for 
support  upon  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  figures  here  given  are  those  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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General  Election,  1906 


Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 

proportion 

to  Votes. 

Ministerialists 

Unionists 

Majorities 

3,395,811 
2,494,794 

513 

157 

387 

283 

901,017    '        356 

104 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  General  Election  of  1900  the 
Unionists  obtained  a  majority  of  134,  but  that  if  parties 
had  been  represented  in  proportion  to  their  polhng  strength 
this  majority  would  have  been  16,  whilst  the  majority  of 
356  obtained  at  the  General  Election  of  1906  by  the  Minis- 
teriahsts  (in  which  term,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
all  members  of  the  Liberal,  Labour  and  Nationahst  parties 
are  included)  would,  under  similar  conditions,  have  been 
a  majority  of  104  only.  The  very  important  change  in 
pubhc  opinion  disclosed  by  the  polls  at  the  second  of 
these  elections  was  not  nearly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
enormous  displacement  that  took  place  in  the  relative 
party  strengths  within  the  House  of  Commons.  The  extent 
of  the  possible  displacement  in  representation  may  be  more 
fully  realised  from  a  consideration  of  the  figures  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  representation  of  Ireland,  where  parha- 
mentary  conditions  have  become  stereotyped,  is  but  httle 
afiected  at  any  election.  An  increase  in  the  Liberal  vote 
from  2,073,116  to  3,093,978— an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
— resulted  in  a  change  in  the  number  of  representatives 
from  186  to  428,  an  increase  of  130  per  cent.,  whilst  a 
decrease  in  the  Conservative  vote  from  2,402,740  to 
2,350,086— a  dechne  of  httle  more  than  2  per  cent.— 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  representation  from  381  to  139 
members,  a  dechne  of  63  per  cent.  The  displacement  was 
even  more  pronounced  in  London,  where  the  number  of 
Liberal  members  rose  from  8  to  40,  and  the  number  of 
Conservative  members  fell  from  52  to  20.    The  violence 
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of  these  charges  was  attributed  to  a  similar  change  on  the 
part  of  the  electors,  but  it  was  much  more  largely  due  to  an 
electoral  method  that  exaggerates  any  changes  in  pubhc 
opinion  beyond  all  reason. 

If,  however,  the  results — not  of  two  but  of  the  eight 
General  Elections,  1885-1910 — are  considered  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  current  behef ,  that  the  single-member  system 
invariably  yields  a  large  majority,  rests  on  a  very  precarious 
foundation.  The  General  Election  of  1892,  for  example, 
gave  to  the  Liberals  (inclusive  of  the  Nationalists)  a 
majority  of  44  only.  In  England  (which,  excluding  Wales 
and  Monmouth,  returns  461  members)  the  Conservatives 
in  1895  and  1900  had  majorities  of  233  and  213  ;  in  1906 
the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  207  ;  but  in  the  elections 
of  January  and  December  1910,  the  Conservatives  had  on 
each  occasion  a  majority  of  17  only.  If  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouth are  included,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  1910 
elections  the  Liberal  majorities  were  13  and  11  respectively. 
Single-member  constituencies  do  not  therefore  guarantee 
large  majorities.  It  can  with  greater  truth  be  said  that 
they  gua]'antee  wrong  majorities,  for,  as  the  following  table 
shows,  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
majority  in  votes  and  the  size  of  the  majority  in  seats  : — 


General  Election. 

Majority  in  Seats. 

Majority  in  Votes. 

1885   .... 

Liberal  .    .    .    .158 

Liberal    .    . 

.   564,391 

1886    .... 

Conservative 

104 

Liberal    .    . 

.      54,817 

1892   .... 

Liberal  .    .    . 

44 

Liberal    .    . 

.    190,974 

1895   .... 

Conservative 

150 

Conservative 

.    117,473 

1900   .... 

Conservative 

134 

Conservative 

.    157,417 

1906   .... 

Liberal       .    . 

356 

Liberal    .    . 

.   901,017 

1910  (Jan.)    . 

Liberal       .    . 

124 

Liberal    .    . 

.   495,683 

1910  (Dec.)    . 

Liberal       .    . 

126 

Liberal    .    . 

.    .  355,945 

The  majority  of  44  seats  which  the  Liberals  obtained  in 
1892  represented  a  majority  of  190,974  votes,  whereas  a 
much  smaller  Conservative  majority  at  the  polls,  viz., 
117,473,  yielded  in  1895  a  majority  in  seats  of  150.    The 
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overwlielming  victory  of  1895  represented  the  very  slender 
majority  of  117,473  votes  in  a  total  of  4,841,769,  whilst 
at  the  next  election,  1900,  when  the  Conservatives  increased 
their  majority  at  the  polls,  their  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  reduced.  The  Liberal  majority  in  votes 
in  the  election  of  December  1910  was  smaller  than  in 
that  of  the  preceding  January,  but  not  the  majority  in 
seats.  In  1886,  the  Conservatives  obtained  the  large 
majority  of  104  without  having  any  majority  in  votes,  and, 
if  England  is  taken  alone,  it  will  be  found  that  in  January 
1910  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  29,877  in  votes,  and 
that  in  December  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of 
31,744,  whereas  on  each  occasion  the  Conservatives  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  17  seats. 

Pohticians,  to  whom  the  one  great  saving  merit  of  the 
single-member  system  is  that  it  yields  an  exaggerated 
The  (lis-  majority  to  the  victors,  would,  if  pressed, 
franchise-  find  it  very  difficult  to  defend  the  results  le- 
ment  of  f erred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  would 
minori  les.  ^^  ^^^^  more  at  a  loss  if  asked  to  state 
to  what  extent  they  considered  that  national  opinion 
should  be  falsified.  The  most  ardent  defenders  of  the 
system  would  hardly  deny  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
some  representation,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one 
of  the  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  support  of 
his  decision  to  adopt  it  was  that  such  a  system  tended 
to  secure  representation  for  minorities.^  Yet,  as  prophesied 
in  the  debates  of  1885,  the  minorities  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland  have  since  that  date  been  permanently 
disfranchised  ;  in  the  eight  Parliaments,  1885-1911,  they 
have  been  entirely  without  representation.  This  con- 
tinued injustice  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  baseless 
was  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  that  the  system  of  single- 

1  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  introducing  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill, 
1  December  1884,  said  :  "  The  recommendations  of  this  system  (one- 
member  districts)  I  think  are  these — that  it  is  very  economical,  it  is  very 
simple,  and  it  goes  a  very  long  way  towards  that  which  many  gentlemen 
have  much  at  heart,  viz.,  what  is  roughly  termed  representation  of 
minorities." — Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  294,  p.  379. 
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member  constituencies  would  secure  representation  for 
minorities.  This  example,  however,  does  not  stand  alone. 
In  the  General  Election  of  1906  the  Unionists  of  Wales 
contested  17  constituencies,  and  although  at  the  polls  they 
numbered  52,637,  they  failed  to  secure  a  member ;  their 
91,620  Liberal  opponents  secured  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentation allotted  to  those  constituencies.  In  addition  the 
Liberals  obtained  the  thirteen  seats  which  the  Unionists 
did  not  challenge.  The  minority  throughout  Wales, 
numbering  36  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  had  no  spokesman 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  result  shows  how  com- 
pletely a  system  of  single-member  constituencies  fails  to 
protect  minorities,  and  an  analysis  of  the  votes  cast  in 
Scotland  in  1910,  both  in  January  and  December,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  Unionist  minority  only  escaped  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins  the  fate  which  befel  the  Welsh 
Unionists  in  1906.    The  figures  speak  for  themselves  : — 

Scotland  (Boroughs  and  Counties,  January  1910) 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 
proportion 
to  Votes. 

Liberal  

Labour  and  Socialist  .... 
Unionist 

352,334 

35,997 

255,589 

59 
2 
9 

38 
4 

28 

Totals 

643,920 

70 

70 

Every  Scottish  Unionist  member  of  Parhament  represented 
on  an  average  28,400  voters,  whilst  a  Liberal  member 
represented  less  than  6000  voters.  The  figures  repay  still 
further  examination.  One  of  the  Unionist  seats — the 
Camlachie  division  of  Glasgow — was  only  captured  as  the 
result  of  a  spht  in  the  Ministeriahst  ranks.  The  other 
eight  seats  were  won  by  majorities  ranging  from  41  to  874, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  3156.  If  therefore  in  these 
constituencies  some  1600  Unionist  voters  had  changed 
sides,  the  Unionist  party,  though  numbering  more  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  electorate, 

might  have  failed  to   secure  any  representation  at  all. 

With  the  single-member  system  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

milMon  of  Scottish  Unionists  only  obtained  representation 

as  it  were  by  accident.     In  the  same  election  the  Liberals 

in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  numbering 

134,677,  found  themselves  without  a  representative.^ 

The   failure   of   existing  electoral  methods  to   provide 

representation  for  minorities  not  only  unduly  emphasizes 

Tu„  .«^o,     racial  and  other  differences  between  different 
1  fie  under-  r      i  •       t     i       i 

representa-    parts    ot    the    same    country,    as    m    Ireland, 

lion  of  but  often  leads  to  a  complete  falsification  of 

majorities.  ^^^]j\[q  opinion.  The  results  in  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  in  the  election  of  1906  may  serve  as  a  text. 
As  a  result  of  that  election  these  two  towns  were  repre- 
sented in  Parhament  as  being  absolutely  opposed  to  one 
another— a  heightened  contrast  which  was  a  pure  caricature 
of  the  difference  disclosed  by  the  polls.  Manchester  (m- 
cluding  Salford)  returned  nine  Ministeriahsts ;  they  were 
elected  by  the  votes  of  51,721  citizens,  whilst  the  votes 
of  their  33,907  pohtical  opponents  counted  for  nothing. 
Manchester  was  solid  for  Liberahsm.  Birmingham  (with 
Aston  Manor)  was  represented  by  eight  Unionist  members 
elected  by  51,658  citizens,  but  here  again  the  polls  disclosed 
a  dissentient  minority  of  22,938.  The  total  number  of 
votes  in  Manchester  was  85,628,  and  in  Birmingham 
74,596.  Manchester  (with  Salford)  has  one  more  member 
than  Birmingham  (with  Aston  Manor),  because  of  the 
larger  population  and  electorate  of  the  former  area.  The 
Ministeriahsts  of  Manchester  and  Salford  were  equal  in 
number  to  the  Unionists  in  Birmingham,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  the  former  obtained  additional  repre- 
sentation because  their  opponents  were  more  numerous 
than  were  the  opponents  of  the  Unionists  in  Birmingham. 
The  combined  results  of  these  two  districts  disclose  the 

1  Other  examples  are  given  in  Appendix  V.  The  representation  of 
minorities  varies  very  considerably  in  amount,  and,  as  shown  in  the 
Appendix,  depends  not  upon  their  size  but  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are 
distributed  over  the  electoral  area. 
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crowning  weakness  of  a  system  of  single-member  con- 
stituencies. Taken  together  the  Unionists  numbered 
85,565,  the  Ministeriahsts  74,659,  and  if  the  net  Unionist 
majority  of  10,906  had  been  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  two  areas  it  would  have  yielded  in  each  constituency 
the  very  respectable  majority  of  640.  If  their  voting 
power  had  been  evenly  diffused  the  Unionists  might  have 
won  the  whole  of  the  seventeen  seats,  whereas  they  were, 
as  a  result  of  the  election,  in  a  minority  of  one.  This  pos- 
sible inversion  of  the  true  opinion  of  the  electorate  may 
perhaps  be  more  clearly  understood  from  another  example 
taken  from  the  same  election, — the  results  of  the  polls  in 
the  county  divisions  of  Warwickshire. 

Warwickshire  (Election,   1906) 


Electoral  Division. 

Conservative 

Votes. 

Liberal 
Votes. 

Conservative 
Majority. 

Liberal 
Majority. 

Tamworth 

Nuneaton 

Rugby    

Stratford-on-Avon    .     . 

7,561 
5,849 
4,907 
4,173 

4,842 
7,677 
5,181 
4,321 

2,719 

1,828 
274 
148 

22,490 

22,021 

469 

The  Conservatives,  who  were  in  a  majority  of  469,  obtained 
one-fourth  of  the  representation  allotted  to  the  county. 
Similar  examples  can  be  given  from  nearly  every  election. 
Thus  the  figures  for  the  five  divisions  of  Sheffield  in  the 
election  of  December  1910  were  as  follows  : — 

Sheffield  (Election,  December  1910) 


Electoral  Division. 

ilinisterial 
Votes. 

Unionist 
Votes. 

1 
Ministerial  ;     Unionist 
Majority.    !    Majority. 

Attercliffo 

Brightsido 

Central 

Eccleshall 

Hallam 

6,532 
5,766 
3,271 
5,849 
5,593 

5,354 
3,902 
3,455 
6.039 

5,788 

1,178       1          — 
1,864       1          — 

—  184 

—  190 

—  105 

27,011 

24,538 

2,473 

r  ^l 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ministerial  majority  in  each  of  the 
Atterchfie  and  Brightside  divisions  was  larger  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  Unionist  majorities  in  the  other  three 
divisions ;  yet  the  Unionists  obtained  three  seats  out  of 
five. 

In  the  same  election  the  result  of  the  contested  seats 
in  London  (including  Croydon  and  West  Ham)  was  as 
follows  : — 


Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Unionist 

Ministerialist     .... 

268,127 
243,722 

29 
31 

The  Unionists  were  in  a  majority  of  24,405,  but  only 
obtained  a  minority  of  the  seats.  Had  their  majority  been 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  London  there  would  have 
been  an  average  majority  for  the  Unionists  of  400  in 
every  constituency,  and  in  that  case  the  press  would  have 
said  that  London  was  sohdly  Unionist. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  foregoing  are  isolated 
cases,  but  innumerable  examples  can  be  culled  from 
electoral  statistics  showing  how  a  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies  may  fail  to  secure  for  majorities 
the  influence  and  power  which  are  rightly  theirs.  In 
the  General  Election  of  1895  the  contested  elections  yielded 
the  following  results  : — 

General  Election,   1895  (Contested  Constituencies) 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Seats.        j 

1 

Unionists 

Home  Rulers    .... 

1,785,372 
1,823,809 

282 
202 

These  figures  show  that  in  a  contest  extending  over  no 
less  than  484  constituencies  the  Unionists,  who  were  in  a 
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minority  of  38,437,  obtained  a  majority  of  80  seats.  In 
this  election,  if  an  allowance  is  made  for  uncontested  con- 
stituencies, it  will  be  found  that  the  Unionists  were  in  a 
majority,  but  in  the  General  Election  of  1886  the  figures 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including  an  allow- 
ance for  uncontested  seats  made  on  the  same  basis  ^)  were 
as  follows  : — 


General  Election,   1886  (All  Constituencies) 

Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Home  Rulers    .... 
Unionists 

2,103,954 
2,049,137 

283 
387 

This  election  was  regarded  as  a  crushing  defeat  for  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  found  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  minority  of  104,  but  his  supporters  in  the  country 
were  in  a  majority.  The  results  of  the  General  Election  of 
1874 — although  the  system  of  single-member  constituencies 
had  not  then  been  made  general — are  equally  instructive. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

General  Election,  1874 


Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 
proportion 
to  Votes. 

300 
352 

Conservative 

Liberal  and  Home  Rulers  . 

1,222,000 
1,436,000 

350 
290 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  1874,  while  the  Liberals  in 

1  The  basis  of  calculation,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Rooke  Corbett,  i.s  as 
follows  ;  "  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  changes  of 
public  opinion  which  alTected  the  contested  constituencies  affected  the 
uncontested  constituencies  also,  and  therefore,  in  estimating  the  number 
of  voters  in  an  uncontested  constituency,  I  have  assumed  that  the  strength 
of  each  party  varied  from  one  election  to  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  in 
the  contested  constituencies  in  the  same  county." — P.  R.  Pamphlet,  No.  14. 
Recent  Electoral  Statistics,  p.  5. 
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the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  aggregate,  had  a  majority  of 
214,000  votes,  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of  60  in  the 
members  elected,  whereas  with  a  rational  system  of  repre- 
sentation the  Liberals  should  have  had  a  majority  of  52.^ 

Such  anomalous  results  are  not  confined  to  this  country  ; 
they  are  but  examples  of  that  inversion  of  national  opinion 
which  marks  at  all  stages  the  history  of  elections  based  on 
the  majority  system.  Speaking  of  the  United  States,  Pro- 
fessor Commons  says  that  "  as  a  result  of  the  district  system 
the  national  House  of  Representatives  is  scarcely  a  repre- 
sentative body.  In  the  fifty-first  Congress,  which  enacted 
the  McKinley  Tariff  Law,  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives were  elected  by  a  minority  of  the  voters."  In  the 
fifty-third  Congress,  elected  in  1892,  the  Democrats,  with 
47*2  per  cent,  of  the  vote,  obtained  59"8  per  cent,  of  the 
representatives. 

The  stupendous  Repubhcan  victory  of  1894  was  equally 
unjustified  ;  the  Repubhcan  majority  of  134  should  have 
been  a  minority  of  7,  as  against  all  other  parties.^  Similarly 
in  New  South  Wales  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Reid's  govern- 
ment, who  secured  a  majority  of  the  seats  at  the  election 
of  1898,  were  in  a  minority  of  15,000.  The  figures  of  the 
New  York  Aldermanic  election  of  1906  show  an  equally 
striking  contrast  between  the  actual  results  of  the  election 
and  the  probable  results  under  a  proportional  system : — 


Parties. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 
proportion 
to  Votes. 

Republican 

Democrat 

Muiiicipal   Ownership 
Candidates    .... 
Socialist 

41 

26 

6 

18 

27 

26 
2 

1  These  figures  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Robert  B.  Hayward  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  February  1884,  p.  295. 

2  Proportional  Representation,  by  Professor  Commons,  p.  52  et  seq. 
For  further  examples  in  the  United  States  the  reader  should  consult 
Chapter  in.  of  Professor  Commons'  book. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  recital  of  the 
anomalous  results  of  existing  electoral  methods.  It  has 
been  abundantly  shown  that  a  General  Election 
often  issues  in  a  gross  exaggeration  of  prevaihng  ^i^J^^^^ 
opinion ;  that  such  exaggeration  may  at  one 
time  involve  a  complete  suppression  of  the  minority,  whilst 
at  another  time  a  majority  may  fail  to  obtain  its  fair  share 
of  representation.  M.  Poincare  may  well  hken  an  election 
to  a  game  of  dice  (he  speaks  of  les  cowps  de  de  du  sijsthne 
majoritaire),  for  no  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of 
elections  could  have  failed  to  have  observed  how  largely  the 
final  results  have  depended  upon  chance.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  General  Elections 
of  1910.  In  the  January  election  there  were  144  con- 
stituencies in  which  the  successful  member  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  less  than  500.  Of  these  constituencies 
69  seats  were  held  by  the  Ministeriahsts  and  75  by  the 
Unionists.  The  majorities  were  in  some  cases  as  low  as 
8,  10,  and  14.  The  aggregate  of  the  majorities  in  the 
Ministeriahst  constituencies  amoimted  to  16,931,  and  had 
some  8500  Liberals  in  these  constituencies  changed  sides, 
the  Ministeriahst  majority  of  124  might  have  been  anni- 
hilated. On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  held  75  seats 
by  an  aggregate  majority  of  17,389,  and  had  fortune 
favoured  the  Ministeriahsts  in  these  constituencies  their 
majority  would  have  been  no  less  than  274.  Such  is  the 
stabihty  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
rests  ;  such  the  method  to  which  we  trust  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  nation  on  grave  national  issues. 

All  these  anomahes  can  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — 
that  with  a  single-member  system  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  constituency  must  necessarily  be  The  import- 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  electors,  whether  ance  of 
that  majority  be  large  or  small.  It  directly  boundaries. 
foUows  that  the  results  of  elections  often  depend  not  so 
much  upoi)  the  actual  strength  of  pohtical  parties,  as  upon 
the  manner  in  which  that  strength  is  distributed  over 
the  country.     If  that  strength  is  evenly  distributed,  then 
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the  minority  may  be  crushed  in  every  constituency ; 
if  unevenly  distributed  any  result  is  possible.  In  the 
latter  case  the  result  may  be  considerably  influenced  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  constituencies  are  arranged.  A 
shght  change  in  the  hue  of  the  boundaries  of  a  constituency 
might  easily  make  a  difference  of  50  votes,  whilst  "  to 
carry  the  dividing  line  from  North  to  South,  instead  of 
from  East  to  West,  would,  in  many  locahties,  completely 
alter  the  character  of  the  representation."  ^  An  example 
will  make  this  statement  clear.  Take  a  town  with  13,000 
Liberal  and  12,000  Conservative  electors  and  divide  it  into 
five  districts  of  5000  electors  each.  If  there  is  a  section  of 
the  town  in  which  the  Liberals  largely  preponderate — and 
it  often  happens  that  the  strength  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  is  concentrated  in  a  particular  area — the  net  result 
of  the  election  in  five  districts  wiD  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  boundary  lines  are  drawn.  The  possible 
results  of  two  different  distributions  may  be  shown  in  an 
extreme  form  thus  : — 


Constit- 
uency. 

Libs. 

Cons. 

Constit- 
uency. 

Libs. 

2,600 
2,600 
2,600 
2,600 
2,600 

13,000 

Cons. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

4,000 
2.400 
2,300 
2,200 
2,100 

13,000 

1,000 
2,600 
2,700 
2,800 
2,900 

12,000 

Liberal  victory. 
Conservative  „ 

i»              )) 
»»              II 

1st. 
2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 

2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 

Liberal  victory. 

"       i 

12,000 

With  one  set  of  boundaries  the  area  in  which  the  Liberals 
largely  preponderate  might  be  enclosed  in  one  constitu- 
ency. The  Liberals  might  obtain  a  majority  of  3000  in 
this  constituency  but  lose  the  other  four  seats.  If,  how- 
ever, the  boundary  hues  were  so  arranged  that  each  con- 
stituency included  a  portion  of  this  excessively  Liberal  area, 
the  Liberals  might  obtain  the  whole  of  the  five  seats.  In 
both  cases  the  result  of  the  election  would  fail  to  give  a 
true  presentation  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  town. 

1  Preferential  Voting,  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Parker  Smith,  p.  8. 
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The  influence  of  boundaries  in  determining  the  results 
of  an  election  has  been  clearly  reahzed  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  century.  Professor  Commons 
states  that  whenever  the  periodical  rearrange-  '^ander7' 
ment  of  constituencies  takes  place  the  boundaries 
are  "  gerrymandered."  "  Every  apportionment  Act,"  says 
he,  "  that  has  been  passed  in  this  or  any  other  country 
has  involved  inequahty  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  a 
pohtical  party  to  pass  such  an  Act,  and  give  the  advantage 
of  the  inequahty  to  the  opposite  party.  Consequently, 
every  apportionment  Act  involves  more  or  less  of  the 
gerrymander.  The  gerrymander  is  simply  such  a  thought- 
ful construction  of  districts  as  will  economize  the  votes 
of  the  party  in  power  by  giving  it  small  majorities  in  a 
large  number  of  districts,  and  coop  up  the  opposing  party 
with  overwhelming  majorities  in  a  small  number  of  dis- 
tricts. .  .  .  Many  of  the  worst  gerrymanders  have  been 
so  well  designed  that  they  come  close  within  all  constitu- 
tional requirements."  ^  Although  the  National  Congress 
has  stated  that  the  district  for  congressional  elections  must 
be  a  compact  and  contiguous  territory,  the  law  is  every- 
where disregarded. 

The  word  "  gerrymander "  has  found  its  way  into 
Enghsh  journahsm.  It  was  used  by  Liberals  in  their 
criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's  abortive  redistribution  scheme 
of  1905,  and  has  been  equally  used  by  Unionists  in  1909 
in  their  criticism  of  Mr.  Harcourt's  London  Elections  Bill. 
On  neither  occasion  was  the  word  used  in  its  original 
meaning,  and,  although  its  history  is  to  be  found  in  most 
works  on  electoral  methods,  the  story  may,  perhaps,  be 
repeated  with  advantage  : — 

"  The  term  Gerrymander  dates  from  the  year  1811,  when 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Democratic,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  the  Republican  party, 
obtained  a  temporary  ascendency  in  the  State.  In  order  to 
secure  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  the 
party  in  power  passed  the  famous  law  of  11  February  1812, 
^  Proportional  Representation,  p.  50. 
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providing  for  a  new  division  of  the  State  into  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, so  contrived  that  in  as  many  districts  as  possible  the 
Federalists  should  be  outnumbered  by  their  opponents.  To 
effect  this  all  natural  and  customary  lines  were  disregarded, 
and  some  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  the  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Essex,  presented  similar  examples  of  pohtical 
geography.  It  is  said  that  Gilbert  Stuart,  seeing  in  the  office 
of  the  Columbian  Centinel  an  outline  of  the  Essex  outer  dis- 
trict, nearly  encircling  the  rest  of  the  country,  added  with 
his  pencil  a  beak  to  Salisbury,  and  claws  to  Salem  and 
Marblehead,  exclaiming,  'There,  that  will  do  for  a  sala- 
mander !  '  '  Salamander  ! '  said  Mr.  Russell,  the  editor  : 
'  I  call  it  a  Gerrymander  !  '  The  mot  obtained  vogue,  and 
a  rude  cut  of  the  figure  pubHshed  in  the  Centinel  and  in  the 
Salem  Gazette,  with  the  natural  history  of  the  monster  duly 
set  forth,  served  to  fix  the  word  in  the  political  vocabulary 
of  the  country.  So  efficient  was  the  law  that  at  the  elec- 
tions of  1812,  50,164  Democratic  voters  elected  twenty-nine 
senators  against  eleven  elected  by  51,766  Federalists  ;  and 
Essex  county,  which,  when  voting  as  a  single  district  had 
sent  five  Federalists  to  the  Senate,  was  now  represented  in 
that  body  by  three  Democrats  and  two  Federahsts."  ^ 

Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  did  not  involve  a  political  re- 
arrangement of  boundaries,  and  the  word  "  gerrymander- 
ing "  was  thus  incorrectly  employed  in  relation  to  it,  but 
so  long  as  we  retain  a  system  of  single-member  constitu- 
encies a  Redistribution  Bill  will  always  invite  suspicion 
because  of  the  possibilities  of  influencing  the  arrangement 
of  constituencies  which  such  a  measure  affords.  Instruc- 
tions are  usually  given  to  boundary  commissioners  to 
attach  due  consideration  "  to  community  or  diversity  of 
interests,  means  of  communication,  physical  features, 
existing  electoral  boundaries,  sparsity  or  density  of 
population  ;  "  ^  but  although  such  instructions  are  at  once 
reasonable  and  just,  they  would  not  prevent,  and  indeed 
might  be  used  to  facilitate,  a  gerrymander  in  the  American 

1  The  Machinery  of  Politics,  W.  R.  Ware,  1872. 

2  Such  instructions  are  contained  in  Clause  40  of  the  South  African 
Act,  signed  by  the  South  African  National  Convention  at  Bloeinfontein, 
11  May  1909. 
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sense  of  the  term  were  such  a  proceeding  determined  upon. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  mining  district  in  which  one 
party  had  a  very  large  majority  might  be  surrounded  by 
an  area  in  which  the  pohtical  conditions  were  more  balanced, 
but  in  which  the  opposite  party  had  a  small  majority.  If 
that  mining  area  was,  in  accordance  with  the  wording  of 
these  instructions,  treated  as  one  constituency  because  of 
its  community  of  interests  and  the  surrounding  area 
divided  into  three  or  more  districts,  the  minority  would 
in  all  probabihty  obtain  a  majority  of  seats. 

The  new  constituencies  required  by  the  South  Africa 
Act  of  1909  have  been  arranged  with  the  utmost  care,^ 
but  had  the  delegates  to  the  South  African 
National  Convention  adhered  to  their  original  ^''^  modern 
proposal  to  abandon  snigle-member  constitu-  mander. 
encies,  they  would  have  secured  for  South 
Afi'ica,  among  other  invaluable  benefits,  complete  security 
from  the  gerrymander,  any  possibihty  of  which  begets 
suspicion  and  reacts  in  a  disastrous  way  upon  pohtical 
warfare.  The  gerrymander  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
fraudulent  practice.  But  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  in  which  such  practices  take  place.  Their  counter- 
part in  Canada  was  described  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  as 
"hiving  the  grits,"  and  even  in  England,  without  any  change 
of  boundaries,  practices  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  years 
which  have  had  their  birth  in  the  same  motives  that  pro- 
duced the  American  gerrymander.  In  boroughs  which  are 
divided  into  more  than  one  constituency  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voters  who  have  qualifications  in  more 
than  one  division.  A  man  may  vote  in  any  division  in 
which  he  has  a  quahfication,  but  in  not  more  than  one. 
He  may  make  his  choice.  In  Edinburgh  for  many  years, 
on  both  sides  of  pohtics,  there  has  been  a  constant  transfer 
of  voters  from  one  register  to  another  in  the  hopes  of 
strengthening  the  party's  position  in  one  or  other  division. 
It  was  even  alleged  that  the  precise  moment  of  a  vacancy 
in  West  Edinburgh  (May  1909)  was  determined  by  the  desire 

1  See  Report  of  Delimitation  Cornmission. 
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to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  Unionist  party  in  that 
division,  to  discover  how  many  Unionist  votes  should  be 
transferred  for  the  purpose  of  improving  Unionist  prospects 
or  of  defeating  the  designs  of  their  opponents.  This 
allegation  may  be  wholly  unfounded,  but  the  single- 
member  system  encourages  such  a  proceeding,  and  the 
statement  at  least  indicates  how  the  voting  power  of  a 
division  may  be  manipulated.  The  mere  possibihty  of 
such  an  action  arouses  the  suspicion  that  it  has  taken 
place.  Similar  practices  have,  it  is  stated,  been  pursued 
in  Bristol.  Votes  have  been  transferred  from  one  division, 
where  one  of  the  parties  was  in  a  hopeless  minority,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  position  in  other  divisions. 
An  examination  of  the  figures  of  the  election  in  Birmingham 
in  1906  shows  that  in  one  division,  Birmingham  East,  the 
Unionists  narrowly  escaped  defeat.  They  won  by  a 
majority  of  585  only.  In  the  other  divisions  the  Unionists 
won  by  very  large  majorities.  Must  not  the  possibihty 
of  transferring  surplus  votes  in  strong  constituencies  to 
strengthen  the  position  in  weak  constituencies  prove  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  the  agents  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  party  ?  They  are  entitled  to  make  use  of  all 
the  advantages  at  their  disposal.  In  this  way  a  new  and 
more  subtle  form  of  the  "  gerrymander "  has  arisen  in 
England,  and  if  we  are  to  redeem  English  pohtical  warfare 
from  proceedings  which  approximate  very  closely  to  sharp 
practices,  we  must  so  amend  our  electoral  system  as  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  votes  not  only  of  the  majority  but 
of  the  minority  as  well. 

The  analysis  of  the  results  of  majority  systems  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  use  of  the 

"  block  "  vote  in  the  London  County  Council, 
y  Jg    '"^       the  London  Borough  Council,  and  other  elections. 

In  the  London  County  Council  elections  each 
constituency  returns  two  members,  and  each  elector  can 
give  one  vote  to  each  of  two  candidates.  The  Metro- 
politan boroughs  are  divided  into  wards  returning  from 
three  to  nine  members,  each  elector  giving  one  vote  apiece 
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to  candidates  up  to  the  number  to  be  returned.^  Both 
in  the  London  County  and  London  Borough  elections  the 
majority,  as  in  a  single-member  constituency,  can  obtain 
the  whole  of  the  representation.  All  the  defects  which 
arise  from  parhamentary  elections  again  appear,  y;,g  London 
and  often  in  a  more  accentuated  form.  The 
figures  of  the  two  London  County  elections, 
1904,  1907,  disclose  a  catastrophic  change  in 
representation  similar  to  that  which  characterized  the 
General  Election  of  1906  :— 

London  County  Council  Election,  1904 


County 

Council 

elections. 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 
proportion 
to  Votes. 

1 

Progressive  and  Labour     .    . 

Moderate 

Independent    

Progressive  majority  over 
Moderates 

357,557 

287,079 

12,940 

83 

34 

1 

64 
52 

2 

70,478 

49 

12 

London  County  Council  Election,  1907 


Parties. 


Moderate 

Progressive  and  Labour 
Independent    


Votes. 


526,700 

395,749 

6,189 


Seats 
Obtained. 


79 

38 

1 


Seats  in 
proportion 
to  Votes. 


67 

50 

1 


Moderate  maj  ority  o  ver  Pro  - 
gi-essive  and  Labour  .    . 


130,951 


41 


17 


A  swing  of  the  pendulum  which,  measured  in  votes,  would 
have  transferred  a  majority  of  twelve  into  a  minority  of 
seventeen,  had  the  effect  of  changing  a  majority  of  49  into 

1  Thifl  electoral  method  ia  known  by  various  names.     In  Australia  ifc 
is  called  the  block  vote,  in  the  United  States  the  general  ticket,  on  the 
Continent  the  acrutin  de  Hate. 
3 
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a  minority  of  41.  This  alternate  exaggeration  of  the 
prevaihng  tendencies  in  municipal  pohtics  gives  rise  to  a 
false  impression  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  elector.  The 
citizens  of  London  are  not  so  unstable  as  the  composition 
of  their  Council,  but  it  is  the  more  violent  displacement 
which  forms  the  basis  of  comment  in  the  press  and  of 
municipal  action.  These  elections,  too,  like  the  ParUa- 
mentarv  elections,  showed  with  what  ease  the  minority 
throughout  large  areas  may  be  deprived  of  representation. 
Six  adjoining  suburban  boroughs — Brixton,  Norwood, 
Dulwich,  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Woolwich — were,  before 
the  election  of  1907,  represented  by  twelve  Progressives. 
At  that  election  they  returned  twelve  Moderates ;  indeed 
on  that  occasion  the  outer  western  and  southern  boroughs, 
in  one  continuous  hne  from  Hampstead  to  Fulham,  from 
Wandsworth  to  Woolwich,  returned  Moderates  and  Mode- 
rates only. 

The  London  County  Council  elections  of  1910  gave  the 
Municipal  Reform  party  a  majority  of  two  councillors  over 
the  Progressive  and  Labour  parties.  The 
Uonir  transfer  of  a  single  vote  in  Central  Finsbury 
aldermen  would  have  been  sufl&cient  to  have  produced  an 
"/  ^'^^  exact  balance.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  new 

■  Council  to  elect  the  aldermen,  the  block  vote 

beinc  used.  The  majority  of  two  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Municipal  Reformers  to  carry  the  election  of  every  one  of 
the  ten  candidates  nominated  by  them,  thus  depriving  the 
minority  of  any  voice  in  the  election  of  aldermen.  The 
object  for  which  aldermen  were  instituted  was  entirely  set 
at  naught,  and  this  the  method  of  election  alone  made  pos- 
sible. The  privilege  of  selecting  aldermen  was  used  by  the 
party  in  power,  not  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Council  by  the  addition  of  representative  men,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  party  position.^  The  privilege 
has  been  abused  in  a  similar  way  by  the  Enghsh  provincial 
boroughs.     In  these  boroughs,  prior  to  the  Election  of 

1  The  action  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  Municipal  Reform 
party  had  obtained  a  majority  of  39,653  votes  at  the  polls. 
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Aldermen  Act,  1910,  aldermen  as  well  as  councillors  took 
part  in  the  election  of  aldermen.  In  some  cases  a  party 
having  once  obtained  a  predomdnant  position  has,  by- 
making  full  use  of  its  power  to  elect  aldermen  in  sympathy 
with  itself,  succeeded  in  perpetuating  its  predominance, 
although  defeated  at  the  polls.  The  minority  of  the 
councillors,  with  the  assistance  of  the  non-retiring  aldermen, 
has  not  only  elected  further  aldermen  from  members  of 
the  same  party,  but  has  controlled  the  pohcy  of  the  Council. 
The  Act  referred  to  merely  prevents  aldermen  in  municipal 
councils  from  voting  in  the  election  of  other  aldermen,  but 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  An  alteration  in  the 
method  of  election  is  required. 

A  further  example  of  the  use  of  the  block  vote  may  be 
taken  from  the  election  of  Scottish  Representative  Peers. 
At   the   commencement    of    each    Parliament 
the  Scottish  Peers  meet  in  Holjnrood   Palace    ((„„  of  ^e- 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  sixteen   of    their    presentative 
number  to  represent  the  peerage  of  Scotland  in   ^^^f/  °f 
the  Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom.      The 
Unionist  Peers  are  in  a  majority,  and  the  block  vote  enables 
them  to  choose  sixteen  Unionist  Peers.     At  the  election  of 
January  1910  Lord  Torphichen,  a  Unionist  Peer,  who  had 
voted  against  his  party  on  the  Finance  Bill  of  the  previous 
year,  failed  to  secure  re-election.    Lord  Torphichen  was 
elected  in  the  following  December,  but  the  incident  shows 
how  complete  is  the  power  conferred  upon  the  majority  by 
this  method  of  election  ;  not  only  pohtical  opponents  but 
dissenting  members  of  the  same  party  can  be  excluded 
from  representation. 

The  block  vote  is  used  also  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Austrahan  Senate.  Each  State  elects  six  senators, 
half  of  whom  retire  every  three  years.  Each 
State  is  polled  as  a  separate  constituency,  and  J^^^  se^'T" 
each  elector  has  three  votes.  At  the  election 
of  1910  the  Labour  Party  polled  the  highest  number  of 
votes  in  each  of  the  States,  and  thus  succeeded  in  returning 
eighteen  senators,  aU  other  parties  obtaining  none.    The 
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figures  here  given  for  the  elections  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  show  that  in  Victoria  the  successful  candi- 
dates were  not  even  supported  by  a  majority  of  electors, 
and  that  in  both  States  the  excess  of  the  successful  over 
their  leading  opponents  was  so  small  that  a  shght  turn 
over  would  have  completely  altered  the  result  of  the 
elections  : — 

Election  of  Australian  Senators,  1910 

Victoria. 

Successful.  •  ^Unsuccessful. 

Findley  (Lab.) 217,573     i     Best  (Fusionist)    ....  213,976 

Barker  (Lab.) 216,199     j     Trenwith  (Fusionist)   .    .  211,058 

Blakey  (Lab.) 215,117     1     M'Cay  (Fusionist)    .    .    .  195,477 

'     Goldstein  (Independent)  53,583 

Ronald  (Independent)     .  18,380 


648,889  692,474 

New  South  Wales. 
Successful.  Unsuccessful. 

A.M'Dougall(Lab.)  .    .    .   249,212  J.  P.  Gray  (Fusionist)     .     220,569 

A.  Gardiner  (Lab.)    .    .    .    247,047  E.  Pulaford  (Fusionist)    .    214,889 

A.  Rae  (Lab.) 239,307  J.  C.  Neild  (Fusionist)    .    212,150 

J.  Norton  (Independ.)  .  50,893 
R.  Mackenzie  (Independ.)  13,608 
J.  O.  Maroney  (Independ.)  9,660 
T,  Hoare  (Independ.)      .         8,432 


735,566  730,201 

The  London  Borough  Council  elections  yield  results 
equally  unsatisfactory.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Corn- 
London  niittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which,  in  1907, 
Borough  examined  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill  in- 
Councils.  troduced  by  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  sums 
up  these  results  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  If  the  difEerent  wards  are  similar  in  character,  the  majority, 
even  if  httle  more  than  one-half,  may  secure  all  the  seats. 
For  instance,  in  one  borough  the  Progressives,  with  19,430 
votes,  obtained  all  the  30  seats,  and  the  Municipal  Refouners, 
though  they  polled  11,416  votes,  did  not  obtain  even  one  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  four  other  boroughs  the  Progres- 
sives did  not  secure  any  representation. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  does  not  in  all  cases  secure 
power  to  the  majority.  If  the  wards  are  dissimilar  and  the 
majority  too  much  condensed  in  certain  districts,  the  minority 
may  secure  a  majority  of  seats,  as  in  the  case  of  one  borough 
where  46,000  votes  secured  30  seats,  while  54,000  votes  only 
obtained  24. 

"  The  system  leads  to  violent  fluctuations.  If  the  two 
great  parties  are  nearly  evenly  di\'ided,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  comparatively  small  change  may  create  a  revolution  in  the 
representation.  In  Lewisham,  at  the  1903  election,  the 
Progressives  had  34  seats  and  the  Moderates  only  6  ;  in  1905, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Municipal  Reformers  obtained  all  the 
42  seats,  and  the  Progressives  failed  to  secure  even  one."  ^ 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  findings  of  this 
Committee.  Here  are  the  results  of  two  wards  in  the 
Borough  of  Battersea  : — 

Battersea  Borough  Council  Election,  1906 


Ward. 

Votes  Obtained. 

Municipal  Reform 
Candidates. 

Progressive 
Candidates. 

Shaftesbury  (sis  seats) 
Totals  .... 

786 
777 
769 
753 
753 
741 

4,579 

905  ^ 

902 

899  )  all  suc- 

895     cessful. 

891 

852/ 

5,344 

St.  John's  (three  seats) 
Totals  .... 

747 -v 

ggj  1  all  sue- 

ggjcessful. 
2,124 

217 
197 
191 

605 

Totals  for  both  wards 

6,703 

5,949 

These   tables   disclose  some   curious   anomalies.    Each 

1  Report  on  Municipal  Representation  Bill  {H.  L.),  1907  (132),  p.  vi. 
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elector  in  the  Shaftesbury  ward  has  six  votes— the  ward 
being  entitled  to  six  Councillors— whereas  each  elector  in 
the  St.  John's  ward,  which  is  only  entitled  to  three  Coun- 
cillors, has  but  three  votes.  The  additional  representation 
is  allotted  to  the  Shaftesbury  ward  because  of  its  larger 
electorate,  but  the  only  electors  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  this  fact  are  the  Progressives.  The  presence  in  the 
ward  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  are  Municipal 
Keformers  has  merely  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  representation  obtained  by  their  opponents. 
Further,  the  number  of  Municipal  Keformers  in  the  Shaftes- 
bury ward  exceeded  the  number  of  Municipal  Reformers 
in  the  St.  John's  ward  ;  in  the  former  they  obtained  no 
representation,  in  the  latter  they  obtained  three  seats. 
The  two  wards  taken  together  showed  a  net  majority  in 
votes  of  754  for  the  Municipal  Reformers  who,  however, 
only  secured  three  seats  out  of  nine.  Taking  the  Borough 
as  a  whole  the  Municipal  Reformers  obtained  24  repre- 
sentatives with  53,910  votes,  whereas  the  Progressives 
obtained  30  representatives  with  46,274  votes. 

Nor  are  the  results  of  the  Provincial  Borough  elections 
more  satisfactory.  These  boroughs  are  usually  divided 
Provincial  into  wards  returning  three  or  six  members 
Municipal  each.  One-third  of  the  councillors  retire  each 
Councils.  year,  and  each  ward  is  called  upon  to  elect  one 
or  two  councillors,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  figures  for 
the  Municipal  elections  held  in  November  1908,  at  Man- 
chester, Bradford,  and  Leeds  disclose  a  similar  discrepancy 
between  the  votes  polled  and  the  seats  obtained.  [See 
table  on  folloiving  fage.] 

The  examples  given  in  this  chapter  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  The  same  defects  are  disclosed  in  Parlia- 
mentary, County  Council  and  Municipal  (both 
Summary.  ]^g^j.QpQiit;an  and  provincial)  elections.  These 
defects  may  be  classified  under  three  heads  :  (1)  often  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  strength  of  the  victorious  party  ; 
(2)  sometimes  a  complete  disfranchisement  of  the  mino- 
rity ;    and  (3)  at  other  times  a  failure  of  a  majority  of 
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citizens  to  obtain  their  due  share  of  representation.  In 
addition,  running  through  all  the  results,  there  is  an  element 
of  instabihty  due  to  the  fact  that  a  shght  change  in  pubhc 
opinion  may  produce  an  altogether  disproportionate  effect, 
the  violence  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  arising  more 
from  the  electoral  method  than  from  the  fickleness  of  the 
electorate.     These  defects  all  spring  from  the  same  root 

Borough  Council  Elections,  1908 


Parties. 


Votes 
Polled. 


Seats 
Obtained. 


Seats  in 

proportion 

to  Votes. 


Manchester. 


Conservative     .    .    . 
Independent.    .    .    . 

Liberal 

Labour  and  Socialist 


Conservative 
Liberal  .... 
Socialist-Labour 
Independent .    . 


25,724 
11,107 
14,474 
15,963 


Bradford . 

.    I      12,809 

.    I      12,106 

.    i      11,388 

1,709 


Leeds. 


Conservative     . 
Liberal  .... 
Socialist-Laboui' 
Independent .    . 


18,145 

19,507 

9,615 

3,046 


14 
3 

7 
2 


10 
6 
0 
1 


8 
3 
1 
1 


10 
4 
6 
6 


6 
5 
5 
1 


6 
5 
2 
1 


cause — that  the  representation  of  any  constituency  is 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  electors  in  that  constitu- 
ency irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  majority  ;  that  the  votes 
of  the  minority  count  for  nothing.  The  result  of  a  General 
Election  is  thus  often  dependent  not  upon  the  relative 
strengths  of  pohtical  forces,  but  upon  the  chance  way  in 
which  those  forces  are  distributed;  and  in  a  considerable 
measure  may  be  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  constituencies  are  drawn.    Such  a  system 
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invites  and  encourages  gerrymandering,  both  in  its  original 
and  modern  forms,  but  this  detestable  practice  can  be 
made  of  no  avail  and  the  results  of  elections  rendered 
trustworthy  if  we  so  reform  present  methods  as  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  strength  of  each  poUtical  party  irre- 
spective of  the  way  in  which  that  strength  may  be  dis- 
tributed. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   INDIRECT   RESULTS   OF   MAJORITY   SYSTEMS 

"  Nous  attachons  un  inter^t  vital,  presque  aussi  grand,  k  la  forme 
dans  laquelle  on  consulte  la  nation  qu'au  principe  lui-meme  du  suffrage 
universel." — Gambetta 

THE    first    and    immediate    consequence    arising    from 
present    electoral    methods    is    the    growth    of    false 
impressions    of    the    true    tendencies    of    public    opinion, 

impressions  that  are  stiU  further  distorted  bv    „,^„  ,. 
1  •  PI  mi         •      •        "p    raise   im- 

the  exaggerations  oi  the  press,     ihe  wmnmg  oi   pressions  of 

a  seat  is  always  a  "  brilhant  victory,"  and  a  public 
"crushing  defeat"  for  the  other  side.  The  "?'"'""• 
German  General  Election  of  1907  afiords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  these  false  impressions.  The  Social  Democrats 
lost  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  their  previous  representation,  and 
an  outburst  of  delight  arose  in  certain  journals  over  their 
"  crushing  defeat."  But  the  Socialists'  poll  showed  an  in- 
crease of  a  quarter  of  a  milhon,  and  although  their  total  poll 
had  not  increased  in  quite  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
other  parties,  the  figures  showed  that  the  Social  Democrats 
were  still  by  far  the  largest  party  in  Germany.  The  number 
of  seats  won  were  no  true  index  to  the  movements  in 
pohtical  forces.  Not  only  the  press,  however,  but  some 
of  the  most  careful  writers  on  modern  tendencies  in  pohtics 
are  also  misled  by  these  false  impressions.  The  General 
Election  of  1895,  in  which  there  was  a  majority  of  117,473 
for  the  Unionists  in  a  total  of  4,841,769  votes,  is  a  case 
in  point.  This  election  has  often  been  chosen  as  marking 
the  commencement  of  a  period  of  strong  reaction  in  political 
thought.  Writers  have  been  misled  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  seats  obtained  by  the  Unionists  at  that  election. 

41 
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They  have  entirely  ignored  the  figures  of  the  polls,  and 
these,  the  only  safe  guide  to  the  opinions  of  the  electors, 
show  that  the  reaction  was  far  less  strong  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

False  impressions  of  pubhc  opinion,  however,  lead  to  an 
indirect  effect  of  much  greater  importance.    The  false  im- 
pression becomes  the  basis  of  action,  and  an 

False  im-      apparent  triumph  for  reaction  makes  a  "re- 
pressions A  i.  ,,        I-  1  f       1- 
become  the     actionary     poucy  much  more  easy  oi  acnieve- 

basis  of         ment.     Similarly  an  apparent   triumph  for  a 
^adion^^'^      "  progressive  "  pohcy  faciUtates  its  adoption. 
For  the  House  of  Commons  is  still  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  determining  our  pohtical  destinies,  and 
hence  these  false  results  have  a  very  material  effect  in  the 
shaping   of  history.     If   the   opinion   of  the  people  had 
been  truly  represented  in  the  Parhaments  elected  in  1895 
and  1900,  is  it  not  ahnost  a  certainty  that  the  legislation 
of  those  two  Parhaments  would  have  been  considerably 
modified  ?      Or,   to  go   further  back  to  the  election  of 
1886,  the  result  of  which  was  universally  interpreted  as 
a  crushing  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule,  would  not  a  true  result  on  that  occasion  have 
influenced  subsequent  developments  ?      Over-representa- 
tion, which  results  in  the  temporary  triumph  of  a  party  and 
of  partisan  measures,  involves  the  nation  in  a  serious  loss, 
for  the  time  and  energy  of  a  Parhament  may  be  largely 
consumed  in  revising  and  correcting,  if  not  in  reversing  the 
partisan  legislation  of  its  predecessor.    Thus,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Parhament  of  1906-1909  was 
spent  in  attempting  to  reverse  the  pohcies  embodied  in  the 
Education  and  Licensing  Acts  of  the  preceding  Parhament. 
Apart,  however,  from  speculation  as  to  the  effect  of 
false  electoral  methods  on  the  development  of  pubhc  affairs, 
Loss  of  res   ^^®    serious    divergences   between   representa- 
ti^e  by  the      tion  and  polhng  strength,  to  which  attention 
House  of       has  been  directed  in  the  previous  chapter,  must 
Commons.     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  weakening  of  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Should  a  Govern- 
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ment,  misled  by  the  composition  of  the  "  representative  " 
House,  make  use  of  its  majority  in  that  House  for  the 
passage  of  measures  not  really  desired  by  the  country,  and 
should  the  House  of  Lords,  reformed  or  not,  guess  rightly 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Commons  were  contrary  to  the 
popular  will,  then  inevitably  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  strengthened  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Commons.  "  A  House  of  Commons  which  does  not  repre- 
sent," said  a  leading  Liberal  journal,  "  may  stand  for  less 
in  the  country  than  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  Crown, 
and  its  influence  will  infallibly  dechne  in  proportion.  One 
has  only  to  take  up  an  old  volume  of  Bagehot  to  confirm 
one's  suspicions  that  the  imperfections  of  electoral  machi- 
nery, combined  with  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
electorate,  are  already  threatening  to  undermine  the  real 
sources  of  the  nation's  power."  ^  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
has  declared  that  our  defective  electoral  system  may 
"  yield  a  House  of  Commons  so  unrepresentative  in  char- 
acter as  to  cease  to  command  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  citizens."  ^ 

False  impressions  of  public  opinion,  unstable  legislation 
based  upon  such  false  impressions,  the  weakening  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  authority  of  the  House  Unstable 
of  Commons  rests,  these  are  results  which  in  representa- 
themselves  constitute  a  sufficiently  serious  con-  ''""• 
demnation  of  present  methods.  But  those  upheavals  in 
representation,  those  violent  swings  of  the  pendulum  which 
have  often  been  so  pronounced  a  feature  of  elections,  give 
an  instabihty  to  the  composition  of  our  supreme  legis- 
lative chamber  that  must  still  further  undermine  its  autho- 
rity. Many,  indeed,  imagining  that  this  dangerous  insta- 
bihty is  the  reflection  of  an  equally  unstable  electorate, 
begin  to  question  whether  a  popular  franchise  is  in  any 
circumstances  a  satisfactory  basis  for  government.  The 
violence  of  the  change  in  representation  is  attributed  to 
the  character  of  the  electors  instead  of  to  the  evil  efiects 

1  The  Manchester  Guardian,  12  February  1909. 

2  Annual  Meeting,  Proportional  Representation  Society,  9  May  1906. 
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of  a  defective  electoral  method.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  majorities  which  accompany  such  changes  are  re- 
garded by  other  pohticians  as  blessings  in  disguise — as 
being  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  Government. 
But  a  Government  based  on  a  false  majority  will,  in  the 
long-rmi,  find  that  this  exaggeration  of  its  support  in  the 
country  is  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
Like  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  the  feet  of 
such  a  Government  are  part  of  clay.  For  the  extreme 
swing  of  the  pendulum  which  brought  the  Government  into 
power  is  usually  followed  by  an  equally  violent  swing  in 
the  opposite  direction.  When  the  high-water  mark  of 
success  is  attained  at  a  General  Election  it  becomes  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  party  in  power  to  gain  additional 
seats  at  bye-elections,  whilst  an  unbroken  series  of  losses 
makes  it  difficult  to  prevent  a  feehng  arising  that  the 
ministry  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  electors,  although 
the  actual  change  in  pubhc  opinion  may  have  been  of  the 
shghtest.  The  prestige  of  the  Government  is  gone,  and 
prestige  is  as  necessary  to  a  Government  as  a  majority. 
In  brief,  a  large  majority  strengthens  a  Government 
only  in  so  far  as  that  majority  corresponds  to  pubhc 
opinion. 

Moreover,  the  extreme  changes  which  take  place  at  a 
General  Election  often  result  in  a  considerable  weakening 

of  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
personnel      ^^^^  ^  debacle  as  that  which  took  place  in  1906, 

there  was  no  process  of  selection  by  which  the 
Unionists  might  have  retained  the  services  in  Parhament 
of  their  ablest  members.  Although  there  were  33,907 
Unionists  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  Mr.  BaKour,  the 
leader  of  the  party,  experienced  the  mortification  of  being 
rejected  by  one  of  the  divisions.  This  failure  was  paral- 
leled by  the  defeat  of  Sir  Wilham  Harcourt  at  Derby  in 
1895,  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  contesting  Greenwich  in 
1874,  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  second  place,  the 
first  seat  being  won  by  a  Conservative.  A  way  is  usually 
found  by  which  party  leaders  return  without  delay  to  the 
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House  of  Commons,  but  there  are  members  of  the  highest 
distinction  and  capacity  who,  especially  if  these  quahties 
are  associated  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  re-enter  pohtical  hfe.  Victory  at 
the  polls  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  services  which  a 
statesman,  however  eminent,  may  have  rendered  to  his 
country,  as  upon  the  abiUty  of  the  party  to  maintain  its 
majority  in  the  particular  constituency  for  which  he  stands. 
Indeed,  in  this  matter  a  leader  of  opinion  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  party ;  his  very  pre-eminence,  his  very  activities 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  certain  sections  of  the  elec- 
torate which,  insignificant  in  themselves,  may  yet  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  influence  the  result  of  an  election. 
Statesmen,  moreover,  have  often  lost  their  seats  merely 
because  they  have  endeavoured  to  give  electors  of  their 
very  best.  When  IVIr.  John  Morley  (now  Lord  Morley 
of  Blackburn),  during  the  election  of  1906,  received  a 
deputation  of  Sociahsts,  he,  with  characteristic  courage, 
explained  very  frankly  the  ground  on  which  he  could  not 
support  their  principles.^  A  similar  candour  on  his  part 
in  1895  cost  him  his  seat  at  Newcastle.  Can  we  wonder 
then  that  there  arise  complaints  that  our  statesmen  are 
deficient  both  in  courage  and  in  ideas  ?  Single-member 
constituencies  are,  as  Gambetta  pointed  out  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  inimical  to  pohtical  thinking,  and  recent 
General  Elections  have  afiorded  numerous  examples  in 
support  of  this  statement.  The  courageous  and  forcible 
presentment  of  ideas  has  time  after  time  been  rewarded 
by  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  a  further  and  equally  serious  charge  that  can 
be  laid  against  the  existing  electoral  system — it  is  in  no 
small  measure  responsible  for  that  increasing  Degradation 
degradation  in  the  methods  of  warfare  which  of  party 
has  characterised  recent  pohtical  and  municipal  strife. 
contests.  This  debasement  of  elections  cannot  fail  to 
contribute  to  that  undermining  of  the  authority  of  the 

1  The  Times,  8  January  1906. 
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House  of  Commons,  upon  which  stress  has  akeady  been 
laid.     Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
in  conjunction  with  the  imaginary  instabiUty  of  the  elec- 
torate, the  debasement  of  elections  is  weakening  the  faith 
of    many    in    representative    institutions.     An    efl&cient 
bureaucracy  is  now  being  advocated  by  a  writer  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  as  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  excesses  of  an  unstable  and  ignorant  democracy. 
There  is  no  need  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  competent 
officials,  but  all  experience  has  shown  the  equal  necessity 
of   an   adequate   check   upon   the   bureaucracy,  however 
efficient,  and  such  check  must  be  found  in  the  strengthening 
of  representative  bodies.    Mr.  Graham  Wallas  declares  that 
"  the  empirical  art  of  pohtics  consists  largely  in  the  creation 
of  opinion  by  the  dehberate  exploitation  of  subconscious 
non-rational  inferences,"  ^  and  cites  in  support  of  this 
statement  the  atrocious  posters  and  mendacious  appeals 
of   an  emotional  kind  addressed  to  the  electors  in  recent 
contests.     It  does  not  appear  from  electoral  statistics  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  voters  are  influenced  by  such 
appeals  as  Mr.  Wallas  thinks  ;  his  conclusions,  hke  those  of 
others,  are  based  upon  the  false  impressions  arising  from 
false  results.     It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
pohtical  organizer  to  know  that  a  number  of  the  electors 
will  succumb  to  such  inffiiences.     The  votes  of  this  small 
section  of  the  electorate  can  turn  the  scale  at  an  election, 
and  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  a  system  under  which  the  whole 
of  the  representation  allotted  to  any  given  constituency 
is  awarded  to  the  party  which  can  secure  a  bare  majority 
of  votes,  we  must  expect  to  see  a  progressive  degradation 
of  electoral  contests.     The  successful  organizer  of  victory 
has  already  learnt  that  he  must  not  be  too  squeamish  in 
the  methods  by  which  the  victory  is  obtained,  and  if  "  the 
exploitation  of  subconscious  non-rational  inferences  "  is 
necessary  to  this  end  he  will  undoubtedly  exploit  them 
to  the  best  of  his  powers. 
Mr.  Wallas  gives  from  his  personal  experience  an  admir- 

1  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  pp.  241  et  seq. 
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able  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  elections  are  often  lost 
and  won.     His  vivid  description  of  the  close  of  a  poll  in  a 
County  Council  election  in  a  very  poor  district  is 
in  itself  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  our  electoral     -^'if  ^'^^^ 
system.     "  The  voters,"  says  he,  "  who  came  in 
were  the  results  of  the  '  final  rally '  of  the  canvassers  on 
both  sides.     They  entered  the  room  in  rapid  but  irregular 
succession,  as  if  they  were  jerked  forward  by  a  hurried 
and  inefficient  machine.     About  half  of  them  were  women 
with  broken  straw  hats,   paUid  faces,   and  untidy  hair. 
AU  were  dazed  and  bewildered,  having  been  snatched  away 
in  carriages  or  motors  from  the  making  of  match-boxes, 
or  button-holes,  or  cheap  furniture,  or  from  the  public- 
house,  or,  since  it  was  Saturday  evening,  from  bed.     Most 
of  them  seemed  to  be  trying  in  the  unfamihar  surroundings 
to  be  sure  of  the  name  for  which,  as  they  had  been  reminded 
at  the  door,  they  were  to  vote.     A  few  were  drunk,  and 
one  man,  who  was  apparently  a  supporter  of  my  own, 
clung  to  my  neck  while  he  tried  to  tell  me  of  some  vaguely 
tremendous  fact  which  just  eluded  his  power  of  speech. 
I  was  very  anxious  to  win,  and  inchned  to  think  that  I 
had  won,  but  my  chief  feehng  was  an  intense  conviction 
that  this  could  not  be  accepted  as  even  a  decently  satis- 
factory method  of  creating  a  Government  for  a  city  of 
five  milHon  inhabitants,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  con- 
scious and  resolute  facing  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
formation  of  pohtical  opinion  would  enable  us  to  improve 
it."    The  pohtical  "  boss  "  has  no  such  qualms  ;    victory 
may  turn  upon  the  votes  recorded  at  this  final  rally,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  party's  poll 
exceeds  that  of  the  enemy.     Mr.  Wallas  does  not  propose 
any  remedy  ;  he  merely  suggests  that  'something  must  be 
done  to  abohsh  the  more  sordid  details  of  Enghsh  election- 
eering.   Why  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  e\dl  and  amend 
the  electoral  system  which  places  so  great  a  premium  upon 
the  success  of  such  practices  ?     It  is  indeed  evident  that 
this  cannot  be  accepted  as  "  a  decently  satisfactory  method 
of  creating  a  Government."    But  we  are  not  compelled  to 
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continue  the  use  of  such  a  method.  What  possible  justi- 
fication is  there  for  making  the  representation  of  all  the 
other  electors  of  a  constituency  depend  upon  the  result 

of  a  fbial  rally  ? 

Evidence  was  tendered  before  the  Worcester  Election 

Commission  ^  to  the  effect  that  there  were  500  voters  in 

the  city  who  were  amenable  to  the  influence  of 

Bribery  and  ^  ^^^^l  ^yibe,  and  that  the  party  which  secured 

"nursing.      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^-^^^^  electors  won  the  election. 

Again,  is  there  no  alternative  to  an  electoral  system  which 
makes  the  representation  of  a  town  depend  upon  the  action 
of  the  least  worthy  of  its  citizens  ?  Direct  bribery  has 
been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
but  bribery  in  a  much  more  subtle  form— "nursing  "  the 
constituency— would  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  Mr. 
Elhs  T.  Powell,  who  has  had  a  considerable  electioneering 
experience,  gives  an  admirable  statement  ^  of  the  expenses 
attending  a  successful  candidature.  "  If  the  candidate's 
means,"  says  he,  "  permit  of  a  favourable  response  to 
these  invitations  (appeals  for  money),  he  is  said  to  be 
engaged  in  'nursing '  the  constituency  in  which  the  gifts 
are  distributed.  A  great  proportion  of  these  appeals 
relate  to  funds  which  are  for  pubhc,  or  quasi-pubhc  pur- 
poses, such  as  those  of  hospitals  ;  and  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  any  direct  pohtical  influence  is  exercised  in  consequence 
of  donations  or  contributions  made  to  these  institutions. 
But  what  is  certain  is  that  a  section  of  the  electorate — 
a  diminishing,  but  still  potent,  section— is  favourably 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  has  given  £100  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospital,  whereas  Mr.  B.  has  given  £5,  5s.,  or 
nothing  at  all.  Candidates  and  their  agents  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of  this,  and  are  even  known  to  delay  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  contributions  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  respective  amounts,  and  so  to  guard  themselves 
against  giving  less  than  others  have  done.  Mr.  A.  is  inclined 
to  give  £20,  but  waits  to  see  if  Mr.  B.  gives  £25,  in  which 

1  The  Times,  22  August  1906. 

2  The  Essentials  of  Self-Oovernmetit,  pp.  102  et  seg. 
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case  he  vsdll  raise  his  intended  £20  to  £30.  These  tactics 
are  adopted,  not  because  either  of  the  candidates  desires 
to  be  lavish  or  ostentatious  in  his  gifts,  and  still  less  from 
any  vulgar  desire  for  notoriety  in  itself.  They  are  simply 
an  element,  almost  vital  under  existing  conditions,  of  a 
successful  appeal  to  the  electorate.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  of  the  psychological  rather  than  the  pohtical  order, 
introducing  into  the  electoral  arena  forces  which  have  no 
business  to  be  there,  and  whose  activity  is  wholly  vicious  ; 
but  forces  which  nevertheless  no  pohtician  can  ignore, 
unless  he  wishes  to  postpone  his  reahsation  of  their  exact 
potency  until  the  declaration  of  the  poll  places  it  before 
his  own  eyes  in  large  and  unmistakable  characters.  .  .  . 
The  writer  was  once  consulted  by  a  gentleman  who,  from 
motives  which  were  truly  laudable,  desired  to  represent 
a  London  constituency.  The  path  was  clear  to  his  selection 
as  a  candidate ;  the  only  question  was  that  of  expense. 
The  writer,  after  noting  the  number  of  electors,  informed 
him  of  the  maximum  sum  which  he  might  expend  at  a 
contest,  but  at  the  same  time  warned  him  that  unless  he 
were  prepared  to  spend  from  £1500  to  £2000  a  year  from 
that  time  until  the  General  Election  (of  which  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect)  he  might  regard  his  ambition  as 
a  hopeless  one.  The  constituency  was  one  where  money 
muat  be  spent.  The  other  candidate  would  spend  it,  and 
his  opponent  must  do  at  least  as  much,  while  his  chance 
at  the  poU  would  be  increased  if  he  did  a  httle  more.  When 
his  opponent  gave  10s.  to  a  local  cricket  club,  he  could 
give  no  less.  If  he  gave  a  guinea  it  might  make  a  difference 
in  his  poll.  The  advice  was  not  given  in  regard  to  electoral 
conditions  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  The 
writer  gave  it  with  regret,  and  felt  that  he  was  playing 
almost  a  cynical  part  when  he  uttered  the  words.  Yet 
it  was  in  complete  accord  with  the  necessities  of  the 
existing  system."  Some  of  the  practices  associated  with 
constituency-nursing  can  perhaps  be  reached  by  further 
legislation,  but,  if  so,  bribery  in  all  probabiHty  will  only 
take  a  form  still  more  subtle.  Again,  why  not  strike  at 
4 
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the  root  cause  which  makes  these  practices  so  highly 
profitable  ?  Why  continue  to  make  the  representation  of 
all  electors  depend  upon  the  votes  of  those  who  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  attentions  of  a  rich  patron  ? 

The  cumulative  efiect  of  these  demoralising  elements  in 
party  warfare  is  shown  in  the  separation  of  the  work  of  the 
The  or^ani-  V^^^Y  organizer  from  that  of  the  party  leader — 
zaiion  of  a  separation  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
victory.  complete.     The  work  of  covering  hoardings  with 

posters  of  a  repulsive  type,  the  task  of  preparing  election 
"  literature,"  must  be  carried  out  by  men  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  pubhc  direc- 
tion of  the  party ;  and  as  party  agents  often  obtain  their 
appointments  because  of  their  previous  success  in  winning 
elections,  the  mere  force  of  competition  is  compelling 
agents,  sometimes  against  their  own  wishes,  to  resort  to 
these  questionable  practices.  The  success  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  campaign  in  the  London  County  Council  election 
of  1907  was  followed  by  a  demand  from  many  Progressives 
that  the  tactics  of  their  opponents  should  be  copied,  that 
gramophone  should  be  answered  by  gramophone,  poster 
by  poster.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  more  victory 
depends  upon  the  work  of  the  party  organizer  the  more 
must  his  power  increase,  and  this  fact  explains  the  unique 
position  of  the  pohtical  "  boss  '"'  in  the  United  States, 
where  ordinary  electoral  methods  have  been  carried  to 
their  logical  conclusion.^  The  pohtical  "  boss  "  has  become 
all-powerful  because  he  has  made  himself  the  indispensable 
factor  in  successful  pohtical  organization.  At  the  London 
County  Council  elections  in  1907,  the  leaders  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Party  dissociated  themselves  from  the  more 
extreme  accusations  made  against  the  administration  of 
the  Progressives,  but  the  conduct  of  the  elections  was 
apparently  outside  their  powers  of  control.  It  may  never 
become  possible  in  England  for  a  pohtical  organization 
such  as  "  Tammany  Hall "  to  succeed  in  planting  on  the 

1  It  is  a  msttter  for  congratulation  that  in  so  many  States  there  is  now 
(1911)  a  movement  of  revolt  against  the  domination  of  the  "  boss." 
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register  of  voters  a  large  number  of  fraudulent  names, 
nor  is  it  necessary  yet  for  the  press  to  issue  a  notice  such 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  : 
' '  There  are  a  thousand  '  colonizers  '  waiting  to  vote  for 
the  Tammany  ticket.  Vote  early,  so  that  no  one  can  vote 
ahead  of  you  in  your  name."  ^  In  New  York  the  Citizens' 
Unions  have  at  each  election  to  spend  several  weeks  in 
succession  in  thwarting  attempts  at  this  offence  on  a  large 
scale,  and  though  our  more  perfect  organization  of  elections 
renders  such  frauds  impossible,  still  if  we  are  to  arrest 
the  Americanization  of  our  electoral  contests  we  must 
cease  to  allow  the  results  of  a  ''  final  rally,"  the  votes  of 
the  least  worthy  citizens,  assiduous  "  nursing,"  or  suggestive 
posters  to  decide  the  representation  of  a  constituency. 

The  preceding  criticism  of  recent  developments  in 
electoral  warfare  must  not  be  read  as  a  condemnation 
of  party  organization  as  such.  Party  organi- 
zation  there  must  be,  and  unquestionably  the  clusiveness 
success  of  a  party  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  efficiency  of  its  organization.  But  our  defective 
electoral  s^/stem  confers  upon  party  organization  a  weapon 
which  is  not  an  adjunct  to  efficiency  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  weapon  which  has  been  and  can  be  made  a 
serious  menace  to  the  political  independence  and  sincerity 
both  of  electors  and  of  Members  of  Parliament.  During 
the  memorable  three-cornered  fight  in  Greenwich  in  1906, 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  made  this  statement :  "  The  opposition  to 
me  is  not  to  put  a  Tariff  Eeformer  in,  but  to  keep  me  out. 
.  .  .  We  are  face  to  face  with  an  innovation  in  Enghsh 
politics,  and  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  it  is  desirable  to 
introduce  methods  which  may  be  handled  with  a  view 
to  creating  a  party  mechanism  so  rigid,  so  powerful,  and 
so  capable  of  being  directed  by  a  particular  mind  towards 
a  single  object,  that  it  may  become  a  formidable  engine 
for  carrying  out  a  dangerous  proposal.  We  do  not  want 
a  system  of  pohtical  assassination  under  which  any  one 
who  is  in  the  way  may  be  put  out  of  the  way."     To  realize 

1  The  Manchester  Guardian,  21  April  1908. 
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the  dangerous  weapon  which  our  present  system  places  in 
the  hands  of  party  organizations,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  complete  assent  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
as  to  the  character  of  the  opposition  brought  against  him. 
The  power  undoubtedly  exists.  Prior  to  the  election  of 
January  1910,  the  secret  organization  known  as  "  con- 
federates "  was  reported  to  have  marked  down  all  Unionist 
candidates  who  would  not  accept  a  course  of  poHcy  ap- 
proved of  by  this  body.  The  action  was  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  essential  to  secure  Tarif!  Reform  im- 
mediately and  at  all  costs,  but  it  nevertheless  constituted 
a  serious  attack  upon  the  representative  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  such  methods  that  historic  House 
will  be  deprived  of  its  rightful  place  in  the  constitution  of 
this  country.  Pohtical  power  will  no  longer  be  centred  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  it  will  be  vested  in  organizations 
outside  ParUament,  which  will  only  meet  to  carry  out  their 
bidding.  At  the  General  Election  of  1906  the  mere  threat 
of  a  three-cornered  fight  was  sufficient  to  induce  many 
Free  Trade  Unionists  to  retire  from  the  contest ;  the 
purging  was  completed  at  the  election  of  January  1910, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  future  only  those  politicians 
who  can  with  alacrity  adopt  the  newest  fashions  or  change 
their  party  allegiance  can  hope  to  take  a  permanent  part 
in  the  political  hfe  of  their  country.  Many  of  those  who 
were  so  eager  for  Tariff  Reform  at  all  costs — the  "  con- 
federates "  themselves — would  probably  have  protested 
most  vigorously  had  the  same  pohcy  of  excluding  com- 
petent men  from  Parhament  been  adopted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  pohtical  objects  of  which  they  did  not  approve, 
and  the  comment  of  The  Times  on  this  exclusive  pohcy 
reflects  the  opinion  of  those  who  value  the  representative 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  more  highly  than  an 
immediate  party  triumph  : — 

"  Parliament  ought  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  great  parties  ought  to  represent 
the  diversities  of  opinion  which  incline  to  one  side  or  the 
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other  of  a  dividing  line  which,  however  practically  con- 
venient, does  not  itself  represent  any  hard  and  immutable 
frontier.  Now  the  variety  and  elasticity  of  representation, 
which  are  the  secret  of  the  permanence  of  our  institutions, 
are  directly  injured  by  any  attempt  to  narrow  the  basis  of 
a  party.  If  such  attempts  were  to  succeed  upon  any  con- 
siderable scale  we  should  have  a  couple  of  machine-made 
parties  confronting  one  another  in  Parliament,  ^^ith  no  golden 
bridges  between  their  irreconcilable  programmes.  There  is 
some  danger  at  the  present  day  of  an  approximation  to  a 
state  of  things  in  every  way  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  is  surely 
not  for  the  Unionist  party  to  promote  any  movement  tending 
in  that  direction."  ^ 

This  process  of  excluding  valuable  elements  from  our 
representative  chamber  is  equally  at  work  within  the 
Liberal  party.  At  the  General  Election  of  1906  Sir  William 
Butler,  a  Liberal  of  very  high  attainments,  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  candidature  for  East  Leeds  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  fully  support  the  Education  poUcy  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  during  the  Parliament 
of  1906,  criticised  the  work  of  the  Liberal  Government 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Liberal  of  the  Manchester 
school,  and  the  Preston  Liberal  Council  withdrew  its  sup- 
port. Nor  does  the  Labour  Party  escape  the  same  charge. 
Originally  each  member  was  required  to  accept  in  writing 
the  constitution  of  the  party,  and  this  condition  was  rigor- 
ously enforced.  In  January  1911  it  was  decided  at  the 
Party  Conference  held  at  Leicester  to  dispense  with  the 
written  pledge,  but  it  would  appear  that  a  cast-iron  con- 
formity to  party  decisions  is  still  insisted  upon.  On 
10  February  1911  the  party  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  Address  in  favour  of  the  Right  to  Work  Bill,  a  measure 
as  to  the  practicabihty  of  which  there  is  a  difierence  of 
opinion  within  the  party.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  member  for 
Nuneaton,  voted  against  the  amendment,  and  commenting 
on  the  incident  the  Labour  Leader  said  :  "Is  Mr.  Johnson 
to  be  allowed  to  defy  the  Party's  m.andate  ?     We  invite 

1  The  Times,  22  January  1909. 
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the  Labour  stalwarts  of  Nuneaton  to  give  their  earnest 
consideration  to  this  question.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  verdict  will  be." 

These  repeated  attempts  to  make  members  of  a  party- 
conform  in  all  respects  to  a  specified  pattern,  this  con- 
stant insistence  that  members  must  give  up 
de&a/es""^"'  the  right  of  criticism  and  support  on  all  occa- 
sions the  party  to  which  they  belong,  must  and 
does  react  on  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  be  restricted  to  registering  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  decisions  of  the  Government,  and,  as  the 
central  organization  of  each  party  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  party  whips,  the  free  and  independent  electors  will  be 
more  and  more  confined,  in  the  election  of  their  represen- 
tatives, to  a  choice  between  the  nominees  of  machine- 
made  parties.  Moreover,  in  a  House  of  Commons  so  com- 
posed discussion  necessarily  loses  its  vitahzing  character. 
The  debates  on  Free  Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1905  towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Balfour's  administration 
were  very  real  and  full  of  life,  because  argument  could 
and  did  affect  the  votes  of  members,  but  if  the  process 
continues  of  excluding  all  elements  save  those  of  the 
machine-controlled,  debates  will  become  more  and  more 
formal.  They  will  lose  their  value.  As  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
has  said  ^ :  "  The  present  system  unquestionably  weakens 
the  House  of  Commons  by  denuding  it  of  moderate  poh- 
ticians  not  entirely  in  sympathy  with  either  pohtical  party, 
and  consequently  rendering  obsolete  all  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion and  dehberation,  and  reducing  parhamentary  dis- 
cussion to  a  struggle  between  obstruction  on  the  one  side 
and  closure  on  the  other.  The  disproportion,  moreover, 
between  the  majority  in  the  House  and  that  in  the  country, 
which  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  deprives  the  decisions 
of  the  House  of  much  of  their  moral  authority.  The  rigid 
partizanship,  and  the  essentially  unrepresentative  character 

1  Letter  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
Society,  24  April  1907. 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  as  now  constituted,  leave  it  only 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  the  instrument  of  a  party,  and 
deprive  it  of  that  higher  authority  which  should  be  the 
portion  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people."  Simi- 
larly Mr.  Birrell,  in  speaking  ^  of  the  debate  on  the  Women's 
Franchise  Bill  (12  July  1910),  stated  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
immunity  on  that  occasion  from  the  tyranny  of  Govern- 
ment programmes  and  the  obhgation  to  all  to  think  ahke, 
"  To  think  in  programmes,"  said  he,  "  is  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  works  the  sterihzation  of  the  pohtical  intellect."  And 
the  nation  suffers. 

The  extreme  partizan  who  believes  that  pohtical  action 
is  possible  only  through  a  well-controlled  organization 
may  be  affected  but  httle  by  the  preceding 
arguments,  and  is,  moreover,  nearly  always  m-  chisement  of 
clined  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  any  re-  minorities 
form  which  might  possibly  deprive  his  party  '"  bi-racial 
of  the  advantages  which  he  imagines  it  may 
obtain  at  the  next  General  Election.  Yet  cases  have 
occurred  when  parties  have  sacrificed  their  own  advantage 
to  the  higher  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  national 
interests  demand  a  change  in  electoral  methods.  For  the 
disfranchisement  of  minorities  often  gives  rise  to  serious 
difficulties.  The  elections  which  took  place  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony,'''  after  the  grant  of  self- 
government  in  1906,  show  how  racial  divisions  are  unduly 
emphasized  by  such  disfranchisement.  Only  one — Barber- 
ton — of  the  twenty-six  country  constituencies  of  the  Trans- 
vaal returned  a  member  who  did  not  owe  allegiance  to  Het 
Volk,  although  the  figures  of  the  polls  showed  that  the  mino- 
rity numbered  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  electors.  In 
Pretoria  the  Progressives  gained  but  one  seat,  and  that 
as  the  chance  result  of  a  three-cornered  contest.  The 
disfranchisement  of  minorities  heightened  the  natural 
difference  which  existed  between  Johannesburg  and  the  rest 
of  the  Transvaal — a  difference  which  would  have  been  still 
more  pronounced  had  not  Het  Volk  succeeded  in  obtain- 

1  Eighty  Club,  25  July  1910.  2  Before  the  Union. 
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ing  six  and  the  Nationalists  five  out  of  the  total  of  thirty- 
four  seats  allotted  to  Johannesburg  and  the  Rand.  The  first 
elections  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  resulted  in  a  similar 
exaggerated  contrast  between  Bloemfontein  and  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Five  seats  were  allotted  to  Bloemfontein, 
four  of  which  were  won  by  members  of  the  Constitutional 
party,  whilst  the  fifth  was  only  lost  to  them  by  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  majority  of  two.  Before  the  election  The 
Friend,  the  organ  of  the  Orangia  Unie,  stated  that  "  if 
Bloemfontein  ventures  to  vote  for  the  Constitutionalists 
it  will  be  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  whole  country, 
and  will  be  manifesting  a  spirit  of  distrust  of  the  country 
population  for  which  it  will  have  to  sufier  afterwards." 
On  the  morrow  of  the  election  the  same  paper  declared 
that  "  the  election  results  of  Bloemfontein  will  be  read 
with  deep  disappointment  throughout  the  colony,  where 
the  feeUng  will  be  that  the  capital  has  now  shown  itself 
pohtically  an  ahen  city."  But  would  Bloemfontein  have 
"  shown  itself  pohtically  an  ahen  city  "  if  the  electoral 
method  had  been  such  that  the  minorities,  both  in  Bloem- 
fontein and  in  the  country  districts,  had  been  able  to 
secure  representation  in  proportion  to  their  strength  ? 

Had  the  Constitution  of  South  Africa  provided  for  the 
representation  of  minorities  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  as 
proposed  in  the  original  draft  signed  at  Cape  Town,  the 
process  of  race  unification,  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  would  have  been  facihtated,  and  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  constituent  States  and  of  town 
and  country  would  not  by  their  exaggerated  expression 
in  the  United  Parhament  have  impeded  the  consohda- 
tion  and  unification  of  South  Africa.  The  problem  pre- 
sented by  racial  differences  is  not  confined  to  South 
Africa.  The  United  Kingdom  itself  presents  a  conspicuous 
example  of  a  nation  in  which  the  process  of  unification  is 
stiU  far  from  complete,  and  the  process  has  been  retarded, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  being  retarded,  by  the  electoral 
method  in  force.  Not  only  does  Ireland  still  continue 
to    chafe    against    the    Union,    but    the   racial  divisions 
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within  Ireland  itself  are  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
the  failure  of  our  representative  system  to  do  justice 
to  minorities.  The  South  and  West  of  Ireland  is  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Nationahsts,  and 
NationaUsts  alone,  and,  ranged  in  opposition  to  them,  the 
North-East  is  represented  by  a  smaller  but  equally  deter- 
mined body  of  Unionists,  while  those  forces  in  Ireland 
which  would  endeavour,  and  in  the  past  have  endeavoured, 
to  bridge  over  the  differences  between  the  North  and  South 
are  entirely  unrepresented.  Had  the  minorities  in  the 
North  and  South  of  Ireland  been  represented  within  the 
House,  there  would  probably  have  still  remained  a  notable 
contrast  between  the  two  areas,  but  that  contrast  would 
not  have  appeared  in  its  present  heightened  form,  and, 
in  addition,  with  a  true  electoral  system  there  would  have 
come  from  Ireland  representatives  whose  sole  aim  and 
purpose  was  to  achieve  its  unification.  The  picture  which 
Ireland  would  have  presented  within  the  House  would  have 
been  of  a  different  character  to  that  presented  to-day,  and 
the  perennial  Irish  problem  would  have  been  infinitely  less 
difficult,  because  the  forces  which  made  for  union  would 
have  had  full  play.  Even  the  unification  of  England  and 
Wales  may,  in  some  respects,  be  described  as  incomplete  ; 
but  such  differences  as  exist  largely  arise  from  the  electoral 
system  which  sometimes  deprives  the  minority  in  Wales  of 
all  representation  in  the  House  of  Conamons.  When  in 
1906  the  fortunes  of  the  Welsh  Conservatives  reached  their 
lowest  ebb,  the  latter  numbered  36  per  cent,  of  the  voters, 
whilst  in  former  elections  the  minority  sometimes  exceeded 
40  per  cent.  Had  Welsh  Conservatives,  during  the  last 
two  decades,  been  adequately  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  not  our  conception  of  Wales  from 
the  pohtical  point  of  view  have  been  considerably  modified, 
would  not  the  process  of  pohtical  unification  have  been 
made  more  complete  ? 

The  non-representation  of  minorities  in  Belgium  accentu- 
ated the  racial  religious  and  language  differences  between 
Flanders    and    Wallony.     Flanders    was    represented    by 
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Catholics  only  ;  the  French-speaking  districts  by  Liberals 
and  SociaHsts.  With  proportional  representation  members 
of  all  three  parties  are  returned  in  both  areas,  and  this 
result  has  brought  in  its  train  a  great  national  advan- 
tage, the  pohtical  consohdation  of  Belgium.  Another 
example  of  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  minorities  is  to  be  seen  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  unani- 
mously reported  in  1869  that  this  war  might  have  been 
averted  had  the  minorities  in  the  North  and  South  been 
duly  represented  in  Congress.  In  the  words  of  the  report 
the  absence  of  minority  representation  "  in  the  States  of 
the  South  when  rebellion  was  plotted,  and  when  open 
steps  were  taken  to  break  the  Union  was  unfortunate,  for 
it  would  have  held  the  Union  men  of  those  States  together 
and  have  given  them  voice  in  the  electoral  colleges.  .  .  . 
Dispersed,  unorganized,  unrepresented,  without  due  voice 
and  power,  they  could  interpose  no  efiectual  resistance  to 
secession  and  to  civil  war." 

False  impressions  of  pubhc  opinion,  unstable  legislation, 
the  weakening  of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  in  authority 
Defective  re-  ^^^^  ^^  personnel,  the  degradation  of  party  war- 
presentation  fare,  the  undue  exaltation  of  party  machinery, 
'"  "\^h^ri-      ^^^   heightening   of   racial   differences    and    of 

^"  °  ■  sectional  interests,  these  are  the  fruits  of  that 
rough  and  ready  system  of  Parhamentary  elections  with 
which  hitherto  we  have  been  content.  The  electoral  methods 
in  force  both  in  County  Council  and  in  Municipal  elections 
are  based  on  the  same  false  principle,  and  in  these  spheres 
of  corporate  activity  results  almost  equally  disastrous  are 
produced.  The  London  County  Council  elections  of  1907 
presented  most  of  the  features  which  characterized  the 
Parhamentary  elections  of  1906.  Such  catastrophic 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  County  Council  as  took 
place  in  1907  involves  serious  consequences  to  London 
ratepayers.  In  this  election  two  ex-chairmen  of  the 
Council,  the  vice-chairman  and  several  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees, lost  their  seats.     These  were  men  who  had  been 
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chosen  by  their  colleagues  because  of  their  special  fitness 
for  their  positions,  and  this  wholesale  dismissal  as  a  result 
of  a  temporary  wave  of  pubhc  feehng  may  make  it  more 
difficult  to  secure  as  candidates  those  who  are  prepared 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  study  of  London's 
problems,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  position 
of  a  London  County  Councillor  is  no  sinecure.  The  effec- 
tive discharge  of  his  duties  demands  unremitting  attention 
to  details.  The  new  Council  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  members  who  had  yet  to  win  their  spurs  in 
pubhc  work,  and  London  was  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of 
those  able  administrators  whom  thousands  of  voters  de- 
sired as  their  representatives.  A  true  electoral  system 
would  not  only  secure  the  adequate  representation  of  all 
parties,  but  the  presence  in  the  Council  of  the  most  com- 
petent exponents  of  different  pohcies. 

Not  only  does  the  electoral  system  involve  undue  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Council,  but  it  leads  to  an  extremely 
wasteful  expenditure  of  pubhc  money.  Whether  Wasteful 
the  London  County  Council  was  or  was  not  justi-  municipal 
fied  in  establishing  a  steamboat  service,  nothing  finance. 
can  be  more  wasteful  than  that  one  Council  should  estab- 
hsh  such  a  service  at  great  cost,  and  that  its  successor 
should  immediately  reverse  that  pohcy.  The  steady  de- 
velopment of  a  works  department  by  one  Council  and  its 
abandonment  by  a  succeeding  Council  similarly  involves 
useless  expenditure.  A  fully  representative  Council  would 
not  display  such  violent  alterations  of  pohcy,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  objects  on  which  it  is 
decided  to  spend  pubhc  moneys  should  be  the  dehberate 
and  considered  choice  of  a  Council  on  which  all  interests 
are  fairly  represented. 

The  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  elections  tell  a  similar 
tale.  The  Lewisham  Borough  Council  consisted  in  1900 
of  35  Moderates  and  7  Progressives  ;  in  1903  j^o  continu- 
of  34  Progressives  and  8  Moderates  and  In-  iiy  in  admi- 
dependents;  in  1906  of  42  Moderates,  no  re-  nisiralion. 
presentatives  of  the  Progressive  or  Labour  parties  being 
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elected.  In  three  successive  elections  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Council.  Lewisham's 
experience  is  typical  of  that  of  several  other  London 
boroughs.  Many  councillors  of  the  widest  experience  in 
municipal  afiairs  lose  their  seats  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  is  in  consequence  no  security  of  continuity  in  the 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  Metropohtan  boroughs. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Slater,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  said  :  "  I  found,  of  course, 
when  I  came  on  to  the  Council  without  any  previous 
municipal  experience  except  by  observation,  that  I  and 
other  members  equally  inexperienced  had  to  take  great 
responsibihties  upon  ourselves.  For  instance,  I  w^as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  my  Chairman 
also  had  had  no  previous  municipal  experience ;  the 
Finance  Committee  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Committees  of  the  Council,  and  the  fact 
that  its  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  were  two  new  mem- 
bers itself  was  a  weakness."  ^  Dr.  Slater  added  that  it  took 
three  years'  hard  work  before  a  councillor  could  really 
master  the  afiairs  of  a  London  borough,  and  that  being 
so,  is  it  surprising  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men  for  the  work  of 
our  local  bodies  ?  There  undoubtedly  are,  on  both  sides, 
men  of  marked  abihty  and  of  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
pubhc  afiairs,  but  if  our  electoral  system  is  such  that,  in 
the  presence  of  an  undiscriminating  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
their  abihty  and  devotion  count  for  nothing,  such  men 
tend,  albeit  unwilhngly,  to  withdraw  from  pubhc  hfe.  The 
influence  of  the  permanent  official  increases  ;  the  authority 
of  the  representative  assembly  dechnes. 

In  parhamentary,  in  county,  and  in  borough  council 
elections  ahke  we  trace   the  evils   of   defective   electoral 

methods.     These   evils   constitute   a   complete 
rn^Ivlf  "^    answer  to  Lord  Morley's  criticism  of  Mill,  that 

the  latter  laid  undue  stress  upon  the  efficiency 
of  electoral  machinery.     Erected  on  a  false  basis,  those 

1  Report  on  Municipal  Representation  Bill  (H.  L.),  1907  (132). 
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democratic  institutions,  on  which  so  many  hopes  have  been 
built  and  on  which  our  future  still  depends,  are  found  full 
of  shortcomings  due  not  only  to  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature  but  to  the  iU- working  of  a  defective  electoral  system. 
The  evils  arising  from  the  latter  cause  can  at  least  be 
remedied,  and  in  remedying  them  we  may  make  it  possible 
for  the  electors  to  put  more  intelligence  and  conscience 
into  their  votes.  Since  Mill  was,  as  Lord  Morley  says, 
concerned  with  the  important  task  of  moulding  and  elevat- 
ing popular  character,  he  was  rightly  anxious  that  the 
electoral  machinery  should  be  such  as  to  give  due  weight 
toTthose  who  desired  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   REPRESENTATION   OF   MINORITIES 

"  The  one  pervading  evil  of  democracy  is  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
that  succeeds  by  force  or  fraud  in  carrying  elections.  To  break  off  that 
point  is  to  avert  the  danger.  The  common  system  of  representation 
perpetuates  the  danger.  Unequal  electorates  afford  no  secm-ity  to 
majorities.  Equal  electorates  give  none  to  minorities.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  remedy  is  proportional  representation. 
It  is  profoundly  democratic,  for  it  increases  the  influence  of  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  voice  in  the  Government  ;  and  it  brings 
men  more  near  an  equality  by  so  contriving  that  no  vote  shall  be  wasted, 
and  that  every  voter  shall  contribute  to  bring  into  Parliament  a  member 
of  his  own  opinion." — Lord  Acton 

THE  disfranchisement  of  minorities,  noted  in  the  two 
previous  chapters  as  the  outcome  of  our  electoral 
methods,  attracted  considerable  attention  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  several  legislative  pro- 
posals were  carried  with  the  specific  object  of  remedying 
the  evil.  Indeed  every  electoral  reform  bill,  beginning 
with  that  of  1832,  has  been  accompanied  with  a  demand 
or  a  suggestion  for  an  improvement  in  methods  of  election 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  House  of  Commons  a  fully  repre- 
sentative character.  For  it  was  clearly  reahzed  that  without 
some  such  improvement  neither  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise nor  a  redistribution  of  seats  would  necessarily  make 
the  House  a  mirror  of  the  nation.  These  attempts  to 
secure  representation  for  minorities  have,  however,  often 
been  confounded  with  the  movement  in  favour  of  pro- 
portional representation— the  just  representation  of  all 
parties — and  this  confusion  of  thought  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  eloquent  plea  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
advanced  by  Mill  in  the  chapter  in  Representative  Govern- 
ment devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Hare's  scheme  of  propor- 
tional representation.     This  confusion  showed  itself  in  the 
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speech  which  theMarqviisof  Ripon  contributed  to  the  debate^ 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill, 
introduced  by  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  in  1907,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabhng  municipahties  to  adopt  a  system  of  pro- 
portional representation.  "  It  was  a  remarkable  thing,"  Lord 
Ripon  said,  "  that  so  far  as  the  experiments  had  gone  they 
had  not  succeeded,  and  that,  he  thought,  should  make  them 
cautious  when  looking  into  proposals  of  this  kind."  The 
experiments  to  which  Lord  Ripon  referred  were  legislative 
proposals  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  and  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  these  experiments  were  failures.  They 
did  secure  the  representation  of  minorities.  The  machinery 
provided  did  not  enable  them  to  do  more,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  results  of  these  experiments  will  show  to  what 
extent  they  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
disclose  in  what  respects  these  experiments  fell  short  of 
a  true  electoral  method. 

The  first  of  these  experiments  was  known  as  the  Limited 
Vote — a  method  of  voting  which  involves  the  creation  of 
constituencies  returning  several  members  but 
hmits  the  elector  in  the  number  of  his  votes  ;  the  yj^^  "" 
elector  is  only  permitted  to  vote  for  a  number 
of  candidates  which  is  less  than  the  number  of  members  to 
be  elected,  whilst  he  may  not  give  more  than  one  vote  to 
any  one  candidate.  The  Limited  Vote  was  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mack  worth  Praed  in  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1831,  and  the  proposal  was  renewed  by  him  in  the 
following  year  in  the  Bill  which  became  the  great  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Up  to  that  time  the  constituencies  of  England 
returned  two  members  apiece,  with  the  exception  of  the 
City  of  London,  v/hich  returned  four,  and  of  five  boroughs 
each  returning  one  member.  The  Reform  Bill  provided 
that  a  third  member  should  be  added  to  the  representation 
of  each  of  seven  counties,  and  that  certain  other  counties 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies,  each 
returning  two  members.  Mr.  Praed  proposed  to  drop  this 
subdivision  of  counties,  although  permitting  the  additional 

1   30  April  1907. 
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members  to  be  given,  and  proposed  that  in  constituencies 
returning  three  or  four  members  an  elector  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  more  than  two  candidates.  The 
arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Praed  are  worth  quoting. 
"  He  was  of  opinion/'  said  he,  "  that  it  was  an  error  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  Representative  Assembly  of 
this  country  to  allow  any  person  to  have  more  than  one 
vote,  for,  by  the  present  system,  it  was  frequently  the 
case  that  the  same  persons,  constituting  perhaps  a  bare 
majority  of  the  electors,  returned  both  members.  ...  In 
the  present  case,  if  large  counties  were  not  divided  each 
freeholder  would  have  four  votes.  He  wished  to  restrict 
them  to  two,  and  he  thought  that  this  object  might  be 
attained  even  without  the  division  of  counties  by  allowing 
each  freeholder  to  vote  only  for  two  members  although 
four  was  to  be  the  number  returned.  Some  measure 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  vote  and  views  of  a  large 
minority  known  in  the  legislature." 

This  form  of  voting  was  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government  in  the  Parhamentary  Representation  Bill  of 
1854.  In  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  third  member 
to  38  counties  and  divisions  of  counties  (in  addition  to 
the  seven  counties  which  already  possessed  that  privilege), 
and  also  to  eight  boroughs.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure,  made  a  powerful  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
representation  of  minorities  in  each  of  these  constituencies, 
but  the  Crimean  War  rendered  further  consideration  of 
the  Bill  impossible.  The  system  was,  however,  appKed  to 
thirteen  constituencies  by  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  of  1867.  It  was  not  provided  for  in  the  Bill  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government,  nor  was  it  supported  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Its  introduction  was  due  to  the 
action  of  Lord  Cairns,  who,  on  30  July  1867,  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  the  support  of  Lord  Russell  and 
Lord  Spencer,  the  following  amendment : — 

"  At  a  contested  election  for  any  county  or  borough  repre- 
sented by  three  members,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than 
two  candidates." 
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A  further  amendment  appKcable  to  the  City  of  London, 
which  returned  four  members,  was  also  carried.  The 
system  remained  in  force  until  the  Redistribution  Act 
of  1885,  when  three-member  constituencies  were  abolished. 
"  There  is  nothing,"  said  Lord  Cairns,  in  the  course  of  a 
memorable  speech,  "  so  irksome  to  those  who  form  the 
minority  of  one  of  these  large  constituencies  as  to  find 
that  from  the  mere  force  of  numbers  they  are  virtually 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  any  pohtical  power,  that  it 
is  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  that  the  election  must  always  go  in  one  direction, 
and  that  they  have  no  political  power  whatever." 

The  following  table  will  show  that  Lord  Cairns'  proposal 
secured  the  object  which  he  had  in  view — the  representa- 
tion of  minorities  : — 


Constituency. 

1868. 

1874. 

1880. 

Actual 

Probable 

Actual 

Probable 

Actual 

Probable 

results 

results 

results 

results 

results 

results 

with 

without 

with 

without 

with 

without 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Vote. 

Vote. 

Vote. 

Vote. 

Vote. 

Vote. 

L.      C. 

L.      C. 

L.      C. 

L.     C. 

L.     C. 

L.      C. 

Berkshire     .... 

1       2 

0       3 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0       3 

Birmingham     .    .    . 

3      0 

3       0 

3       0 

3      0 

3      0 

3       0 

Buckinghamshire    . 

1       2 

0       3 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

Cambridgeshire  .    . 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

Dorsetshire  .... 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

Glasgow 

3      0 

3      0 

2       1 

3      0 

3      0 

3      0 

Herefordshire  .    .    . 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

2       1 

3      0 

Hertfordshire  .    .    . 

2       1 

3      0 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

Leeds    

2       1 

3      0 

1       2 

3      0 

2       1 

3      0 

Liverpool      .... 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

London  (City)     .    . 

3       1 

4       0 

1       3 

0      4 

1       3 

0      4 

Manchester      .    .    . 

2       1 

3       0 

1       2 

0      3 

2      1 

3      0 

Oxfordshire      .    .    . 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

1       2 

0      3 

22    18 

19    21 

16    24 

9    31 

20    20     15    25  1 

The  actual  results  show  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 

great  pohtical  parties  in  each  constituency  ;   the  probable 

results  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  if  each  voter 

could  have  given  one  vote  to  each  of  three  candidates, 

5 
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each  of  the  parties  would  have  nominated  three  candidates, 
and  that  as  the  electors  would  for  the  most  part  have 
voted  on  party  hues,  the  larger  body  would  have  secured 
all  three  seats.  In  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Dorsetshire,  Hertfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Liver- 
pool and  London,  the  Liberal  minorities  each  obtained 
a  representative,  whilst  the  Conservative  minorities  in 
Herefordshire,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  also  obtained  re- 
presentatives. There  were  only  two  constituencies — 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow — where  the  minority  failed  to 
obtain  representation,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  minorities  in  these  particular  constituencies  were  com- 
paratively small. 

A  consideration  in  detail  of  the  election  in  Birmingham 
in  1880  will  show  why  the  minority  sometimes  failed  to 
obtain  representation,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  direct 
attention  to  the  defects  of  the  system.  The  figures  of 
this  election  were  as  follows  : — 

p.  H.  Muntz  (Liberal)   .     .     22,969       Major  F.  Burnabj'  (Con.)  .     15,735 


John  Bright  (Liberal)    .     .     20,079 
Joseph  Chamberlain  (Liberal)  19,544 

62,592 


Hon.   A.   C.   G.   Calthorpe 

(Con.) 14,208 


29,943 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Liberals  obtained  62,592  votes 
and  the  Conservatives  29,943  votes,  and  that  the  latter 
therefore  numbered  shghtly  less  than  a  third  of  the  con- 
stituency. If  the  Liberal  votes  had  not  been  distributed 
as  evenly  as  they  were  over  their  three  candidates,  it  might 
have  resulted  that  the  lowest  candidate  on  the  poll,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  would  have  received  less  votes  than  Major 
Burnaby,  who  was  the  highest  of  the  two  Conservative 
candidates.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  their 
numerical  superiority  it  was  necessary  for  the  Liberal 
organization  to  make  an  extensive  canvass  of  their  sup- 
porters, to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  their  strength, 
and  to  issue  precise  instructions  to  the  voters  in  each 
district  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  record  their 
votes.    The  memorable  cry  associated  with  these  elections 
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— "  Vote  as  you  are  told  and  we'll  carry  you  through  "— 
was  a  fit  accompaniment  of  these  efforts  of  the  Birmingham 
caucus.i  But  had  there  been  a  mistake  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Liberal  organization,  had  the  polls  disclosed  a  larger 
number  of  Conservatives,  disaster  would  have  followed  the 
nomination  of  three  Liberal  candidates.  If  for  example 
the  votes  had  been  as  follows  : — 

Muntz  (Liberal)  ....  21,000 
Bright  (Liberal)  ....  20,000 
Chamberlain  (Liberal)  .     .     20,000 


Muntz  (Liberal)    ....     21,000       Burnaby  (Conservative)     .     22,000 
Bright  (Liberal)    ....     20,000       Calthorpe  (Conservative)    .     21,000 


61.000    \  43,000 

the  Conservatives  would  have  returned  two  members,  and 
the  Liberals,  although  in  a  majority,  would  have  returned 
only  one.  In  brief,  the  party  organizers  had  to  be  quite 
sure  that  their  supporters  numbered  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate,  and  that  these  supporters  would  vote 
faithfully  as  ordered  before  they  could  recommend  the 
nomination  of  three  candidates.  The  attempt  to  obtain 
all  three  seats  at  Leeds,  in  the  General  Election  of  1874, 
failed,  with  the  result  that  the  minority  got  the  larger 
share  of  the  representation.  The  poll  on  this  occasion  was 
as  follows  : — 

R.  M.  Carter  (Liberal)  .     .     15,390       W.  St.  J.Wheelhouse(Con.)    14,864 


E.  Baines  (Liberal)  .     .     .     11,850 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  (Liberal)    .       5,945 


33,185 


R.  Tenant  (Con.)       .     ,     .     13,192 


28,056 


In  this  election  the  total  Liberal  vote  amounted  to 
33,185,  and  the  total  Conservative  vote  amounted  to 
28,056,  but  the  Conservatives  obtained  two  seats  out  of 
three. 

The  practical  working  of  the  Limited  Vote  has  there- 

1  "  One  ward  voted  for  A  and  B,  anotlier  for  A  and  C,  a  third  for  B 
and  C,  a  fourth  for  A  and  B,  &c.  The  voter  who  liad  left  the  selection 
of  tlie  tloree  candidates  to  the  general  committee  was  also  to  renounce 
the  privilege  of  selecting  from  them  tlie  two  whicli  he  preferred.  '  Vote 
as  you  are  told  '  was  the  pass  word." — Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the 
Organization  of  Political  Parties,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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fore  shown  that  the  representation  of  a  minority  in  a 
three-member  constituency  was  always  secured  whenever 
that  minority  numbered  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
electors,  and  as,  in  the  majority  of  constituencies,  the 
minority  exceeded  this  proportion  the  minority  was  able 
to  return  one  of  the  members.  The  system,  however, 
possesses  no  elasticity.  No  party  can  put  forward  a  com- 
plete hst  of  candidates  without  incurring  considerable  risk, 
and  even  if  the  party  has  an  ascertained  strength  of 
more  than  three-fifths  complete  victory  is  only  possible  if 
the  members  of  the  party  are  wiUing  to  carry  out  im- 
plicitly the  instructions  of  the  party  organization.  It 
should  be  noted,  in  connexion  with  this  system  of  voting, 
that  the  more  hmited  the  vote  the  greater  is  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  the  minority  to  obtain  representation. 
When  in  a  four-member  constituency  each  elector  has 
three  votes  the  minority  must  number  three-sevenths  before 
it  can  obtain  a  representative  ;  if,  however,  each  elector  is 
hmited  to  two  votes  a  smaller  minority,  namely,  a  minority 
which  exceeds  one-third  of  the  electors,  can  make  sure  of 
returning  a  member.^ 

The  Cumulative  Vote,  the  second  of  the  experiments 
referred  to  by  Lord  Ripon,  although  by  no  means  free 

from  serious  defects,  has  also  secured  the  object 
^^f  ^y'"."'    for  which  it  was  designed — the  representation 

of  minorities.  With  this  system  the  member 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected, 
and  is  permitted  to  distribute  them  amongst  candidates, 
or  to  cumulate  them  among  one  or  more  candidates  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion.  It  was  warmly  advocated  for 
the  first  time  under  the  name  of  the  Cumulative  Vote  by 

1  If  in  a  four-member  constituency  the  number  of  voters  is  21,000 
and  the  parties  are  in  the  ratio  of  12,000  to  9000,  the  larger  party  would, 
if  each  elector  had  three  votes,  have  36,000  votes  in  all  and  the  smaller 
party  would  have  27,000.  No  candidate  of  the  smaller  party  could 
obtain  more  than  9000  votes,  whilst  the  36,000  votes  of  the  larger  party 
carefully  divided  among  four  candidates  would  also  allow  each  candidate 
to  receive  9000  votes.  If  then  the  larger  party  had  slightly  more  than 
12,000  supporters  out  of  a  total  of  21,000,  the  larger  party  would  obtain 
all  four  seats,  as  each  of  its  candidates  would,  if  the  votes  were  carefully 
distributed,  receive  more  than  9000  votes  each. 
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James  Garth  Marshall  in  an  open  letter  entitled  "  Mino- 
rities and  Majorities  :  their  Relative  Rights/'  addressed 
by  him  in  1853  to  Lord  John  Russell.  But  three  years 
earher,  in  1850,  it  was  recommended  ^  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  and 
adopted  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  draft  Constitution  proposed 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Legislative  Council  of 
Cape  Colony  continued  to  be  elected  under  this  system 
until  the  Council  disappeared  under  the  new  Constitution 
of  United  South  Africa.  The  Cumulative  Vote  secured  the 
representation  of  minorities  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  a  striking  testimony  to  its  value,  from 
this  point  of  view,  was  given  by  Lord  Milner  when  speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  on  31  July  1906,  on  the 
announcement  of  the  terms  of  the  new  Transvaal  Con- 
stitution : — 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Milner,  "  that  when  the  time  for 
making  the  Second  Chamber  elective  comes,  this  matter  may 
be  reconsidered,  for  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  how  much 
more  fairly  the  system  of  proportional  representation  works 
out  in  the  Cape  Colony  than  the  system,  not  of  single  members 
there,  but  of  double-member  representation.  Take  only  a 
single  instance.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  take  the  bulk  of  the 
country  districts  ;  you  have,  roughly  speaking,  about  two 
Boers  to  every  one  white  man  who  is  not  a  Boer.  On  the 
system  which  prevails  for  the  Lower  House  the  representation 
of  these  districts  is  exclusivel}^  Boer,  for  one-third  of  the 
population  is  absolutely  excluded  from  any  representation 
whatever.  Under  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  election 
to  the  Upper  House,  as  nearly  as  possible  one-third  of  the 

^  "If  it  is  desired  that  the  body  should  not  be  a  representation  of  a 
single  interest  and  a  single  class  of  opinions,  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  guard  against  its  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party. 
With  this  view  we  would  recommend  that,  in  the  election  of  the  council, 
each  elector  should  have  as  many  votes  as  there  might  be  members  to  be 
chosen,  and  should  be  entitled  to  give  all  these  votes  to  a  single  candidate, 
or  to  distribute  them  among  several.  By  this  arrangement  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  the  I-egislative  Council  by  any  one  party,  or  any  one  district 
of  the  Colony,  would  be  prevented,  since  a  minority  of  the  electors,  by 
giving  all  their  votes  to  a  single  candidate,  would  be  enabled  to  secure 
his  return." — Earl  Grey,  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Administration  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  362. 
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representatives  of  those  districts  are  Britisli.  Inversely, 
in  the  case  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  where  there  is  an  enor- 
mously preponderant  British  population,  but  still  a  con- 
siderable Dutch  population  also,  you  get  in  the  Lower  House 
no  single  Dutch  representative,  whereas  in  the  Upper  House 
there  are  three  representatives,  one  of  whom  represents  the 
Dutch  section.  You  could  not  have  a  more  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  difference  in  fairness  between  the  two 
principles  as  appUed  to  the  practical  conditions  of  South 
Africa.  And  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  between  this  time 
and  the  time  when  the  Constitution  of  the  projected  Upper 
House  comes  to  be  decided,  there  may  be  such  a  development 
of  opinion  as  will  enable  and  justify  the  Government  of  that 
day  adopting  the  far  sounder  principle  for  the  elections  to 
the  Upper  Chamber.  It  certainly  has  a  great  bearing  upon 
that  development  of  better  feeling  between  the  two  great 
races  of  South  Africa  whom  we  are  all  agreed  in  desiring  to 
see  ultimately  amalgamated  and  fused." 

The  Cape  Assembly  was  elected  by  constituencies  re- 
turning one  or  more  members,  and  when  more  than  one 
each  voter  could  give  a  single  vote  to  as  many  candidates 
as  there  were  members  to  be  elected,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  majority  in  every  constituency  commanded  the 
whole  of  its  representation.  The  Council  was  elected  by 
larger  areas  with  the  cumulative  vote.  Lord  Milner  in 
his  speech  refers  to  the  cumulative  vote  as  proportional 
voting,  but  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  so  described. 
Nevertheless  his  testimony  clearly  shows  that  the  cumu- 
lative vote  secured  the  representation  of  minorities — the 
great  need  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  all  impartial 
students  of  South  African  political  conditions. 

Mr.  Eobert  Lowe  endeavoured  to  introduce  this  form  of 
voting  into  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  but  failed, 
and  the  only  practical  application  of  the  system  within 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  in  connexion  with  School 
Board  elections.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  on  the  motion  of  a  private  member,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  whose  proposition,  supported  as  it 
was  by  W.  E.  Forster,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  for 
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Education,  by  W.  H.  Smith  and  by  Henry  Fawcett,  was 
carried  without  a  division.  Under  this  Act  London  was 
divided  into  eleven  electoral  areas,  returning  from  four  to 
seven  members  each ;  whilst  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others,  each  constituted  an 
electoral  area  itself,  electing  a  Board  of  some  fifteen 
members.  The  Education  Act  for  Scotland  which  followed 
in  the  same  Parhament  embodied  the  same  principle  in 
the  same  manner.  The  figures  of  any  School  Board 
election  will  show  that  the  object  aimed  at— the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities — was  undoubtedly  achieved.  The 
last  election  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  that  of  1900, 
will  serve  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  : — 


Constituency. 

Votes  Obtained. 

Members  Returned. 

Mode- 

Pro- 

Inde- 

ilode- 

Pro- 

Inde- 

rate. 

gressive. 

pendent. 

rate. 

gressive. 

pendent. 

Citv 

4,572 

2,183 

3 

1 

;    1 



Chelsea      .    . 

7,831 

5,408 

2,144 

3 

1       2 

— 

;  Finsbury  .     . 

7,573 

7,239 

837 

3 

'       3 

1 

1  Greenwich    . 

6,706 

6,008 

3,375 

2 

1 

— 

1  Hackney  .    . 

5,438 

9,130 

1,579 

2 

3 

— 

1  Lambeth,  E. 

4,370 

9,913 

1,313 

1 

3 

— 

1  Lambeth,  W. 

8,709 

14,156 

54 

2 

4 

— 

'  Marylebone  . 

9,460 

7.047 

536 

4 

1        3 

— 

j  South wark    . 

2,636 

3,430 

2,328 

1 

2 

1 

Tower  Hamlet 

5 

6,199 

7,437 

5,495 

1 

3 

1 

'  Westminster 

1 

4,829 

2,354 

— 

3 

2 

-     1 
3 

68,313 

74,305 

17,661 

25 

27 

1 

In  each  constituency  the  minority  was  enabled  to  obtain 
some  representation,  and  although  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  representation  was  still  confined  to  the  two  main 
parties,  yet  it  was  possible  for  an  independent  candidate, 
as  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  or  a  Roman  Cathohc  candidate, 
as  in  Southwark,  to  succeed  in  their  respective  candi- 
datures. The  Cumulative  Vote  not  only  secured  the 
representation  of  minorities,  but  in  so  doing  facilitated 
very   considerably   the   worldng   of   the   Education    Act. 
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Mr.  Patrick  Cumin,  at  that  time  permanent  secretary  of 
the  Education  Department,  in  giving  evidence  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that 
"  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  carry  the  Act  into 
effect,  and  certainly  there  would  have  been  more  friction 
if  the  cumulative  vote  had  not  been  in  existence  ;  for 
instance,  he  did  not  beheve  that  the  bye-laws  could  possibly 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  co-operation,"  The 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  and  Sir  Francis  Sandford  bore 
similar  testimony,  and  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  in  the  Report  issued  in  1888, 
strongly  advised  the  retention  of  a  system  of  minority 
representation. 

The  Cumulative  Vote  was  also  adopted  by  the  State  of 
llhnois  for  the  elections  to  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Each  constituency  returns  three  members,  and 
the  elector  may  cumulate  or  divide  his  votes,  giving  one 
vote  to  each  candidate,  or  one  and  a  half  votes  to  each 
of  two  candidates,  or  three  votes  to  one  candidate.  "  As 
a  result,"  says  Professor  Commons,  "  both  parties  have 
representatives  from  every  part  of  the  State  instead  of 
from  the  strongholds  only,  and  there  are  no  hopeless 
minorities  of  the  two  main  parties.  Every  citizen  who 
has  business  before  the  Legislature  has  some  member  of 
his  own  party  to  transact  that  business."  Constituencies 
returning  three  members  are,  however,  not  sufl&ciently  large 
to  do  justice  to  this  method  of  voting. 

The  Cumulative  Vote,  whilst  securing  representation  to 
the  minority,  does  not  necessarily  secure  the  representation 
of  majorities  and  minorities  in  their  true  proportions.  As 
with  the  Limited  Vote,  the  party  organizations,  if  they 
desire  to  make  use  of  their  polhng  strength  to  the  fullest 
advantage,  must  make  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  possible 
of  the  numbers  of  their  supporters,  and  must  issue  exphcit 
directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  votes  should  be  recorded. 
To  nominate  more  candidates  than  the  party  can  carry 
may  end  in  disaster.  In  the  first  School  Board  elections 
in  Birmingham  the  Liberal  organization  endeavoured  to 
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obtain  the  whole  of  the  representation,  and  nominated 
fifteen  candidates.  The  party  polled  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  but  as  these  votes  were  distributed  over  too  many 
candidates,  the  Liberals  succeeded  in  returning  only  a 
minority  of  representatives.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Birmingham  National  League  came  to  imagine 
that,  with  the  Cumulative  Vote,  they  would  still  be  able 
to  elect  a  Board  composed  of  members  entirely  of  their 
own  side,  and  JVIr.  Forster  banteringly  suggested  that  the 
League  should  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  well-taught  ele- 
mentary schoolboy  who  would  be  able  to  show  them  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  return  which  they  supposed 
they  might  obtain.  While  there  was  little  excuse  for  the 
mistake  made  by  the  Birmingham  National  League,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  with  the  Cumulative  Vote  it 
is  easy  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  nominating  too 
few  candidates.  Every  School  Board  election  furnishes 
examples  of  an  excessive  concentration  of  votes  upon  in- 
dividual candidates.  The  Glasgow  School  Board  election 
of  1909  resulted  as  follows  : — 


Elected — Rev.  James  Barr   . 

.     81,109 

Canon  Dyer    . 

58,711 

John  Shaiighnessy 

54,310 

Charles  Byrne 

54,236 

Rev.  James  Brisby 

51,357 

W.  Rounsfell  Brown 

35,739 

R.  S.  Allan     . 

24,017 

Rev.  J.  Fraser  Grahame 

23,806 

Dr.  Henry  Dyer     . 

23,422 

Mrs.  jMary  Mason  . 

22,929 

W.  Martin  Haddow 

21,880 

Rev.  Robert  Pryde 

21,692 

Miss  K.  V.  Bannatyne 

18,864 

Mrs.  Agnes  Hardie 

18,794 

J.  Leiper  Gemmil 

18,619 

Unelected — Rev.  J.  A.  Robertson 

18,534 

James  Welsh 

13,951 

Dr.  Sloan   . 

13,114 

S.  M.  Lipschitz  . 

12,680 

Dr.  Charles  Workman 

7,405 

James  Laidlaw  . 

4,869 

Patrick  Gallagher 

2,478 

G02  51« 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the 
hst,  Mr.  Barr,  obtained  over  81,000  votes,  and  the  highest 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  18,534  votes.  The  total 
number  of  votes  polled  was  602,516,  and  one-fifteenth  of 
this  number,  viz.  40,167,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  secure  the  return  of  any  one  candidate.  The  votes 
given  to  Mr.  Barr  in  excess  of  this  number  were  wasted, 
and  thus,  although  with  the  cumulative  vote  minorities 
can  secure  representation,  neither  majorities  nor  minori- 
ties secure  with  any  degree  of  certainty  representation 
in  their  true  proportions. 

Japan,  keenly  ahve  to  the  evils  of  a  defective  electoral 
system,  abandoned,  after  a  short  trial,  the  system 
adopted  when  the  Japanese  Constitution  was 
yo'e^'"^''  promulgated  in  1889.  The  administrative  areas 
(with  some  exceptions)  were  then  divided 
into  single-member  constituencies,  but  it  was  soon  found 
how  unsatisfactorily  this  system  works.  It  would  appear 
from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Kametaro  Hayashida, 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives 
— a  memorandum  which  is  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  I. — 
that  in  certain  of  the  administrative  areas  a  minority 
of  the  voters  often  obtained  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  pohtical  parties 
to  obtain  representation  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
their  supporters.  In  1900  a  new  election  law  was  adopted. 
The  administrative  areas,  irrespective  of  size,  were  made 
parhamentary  constituencies  returning  a  number  of 
members  varying  from  one  to  twelve  according  to  the 
population  of  the  area,  but  the  voter  in  any  area  was  per- 
mitted only  one  vote.  He  can  vote  for  one  candidate 
and  no  more.  Under  this  system  minorities  can  and  do 
get  a  share  of  representation  whenever  the  area  returns 
two  or  more  members.  A  secondary  advantage  of  con- 
siderable importance  was  secured  by  making  the  adminis- 
trative areas  conterminous  with  the  parhamentary  con- 
stituencies. Future  redistributions  of  seats  would  leave 
the  boundaries  of  these  areas  untouched  ;    they  would 
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merely  consist  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  number  of 
members  to  be  returned  by  each  area. 

The  new  system  secured  not  only  the  representation  of 
minorities,  but  also  the  representation  of  the  chief  parties 
in  reasonable  proportion  to  their  voting  strength.  Further, 
to  men  of  independent  mind  and  character  the  new  system 
offered  a  greater  opportunity  of  maintaining  their  position 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  will  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Hayashida's  memorandum,  both  Mr.  Ozaki,  the  Mayor  of 
Tokio,  and  Mr.  S.  Shimada,  have  never  lost  their  seats  in 
Parhament,  although  they  have  stood  as  independent 
candidates.  At  the  General  Election  of  1908  they  were 
returned  for  their  native  prefecture  or  town  with  a  great 
number  of  votes.  These  are  results  of  no  mean  value 
which  are  certainly  not  possible  with  our  Parhamentary 
system  of  single-member  constituencies,  or  with  the  block 
vote  as  used  in  the  London  municipal  elections.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  marked  superiority  of  the  Japanese  system, 
it  falls  short  of  a  true  system  of  representation  ;  it  lacks 
the  elasticity  and  adaptabihty  which  should  characterize 
such  a  system.  Like  the  Umited  vote  and  the  cumulative 
vote,  the  Japanese  system  of  the  single  vote  demands 
exact  calculations  on  the  part  of  party  organizations, 
which  otherwise  may  fail  to  secure  for  their  party  the 
maximum  number  of  representatives.  The  number  of 
candidates  nominated  must  depend  upon  a  careful  estimate 
of  probable  support,  and  when  the  nominations  have  taken 
place  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  party  organizations  to 
allot  this  support  to  their  candidates  in  such  a  way  that 
not  one  of  them  is  in  danger  of  defeat.  Moreover,  as  the 
nomination  of  too  large  a  number  of  candidates  would,  as 
with  the  limited  vote,  be  disastrous,  parties  have  in  some 
constituencies  been  unwilling  to  nominate  more  than  the 
number  of  candidates  who  were  successful  at  the  previous 
election. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  then,  as  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Ripon,  that  the  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  representation  of  minorities  have  failed.     All 
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the  methods  tried — the  limited,  the  cumulative,  and  the 
single  vote — have  without  question  accomphshed  their  pur- 
The  need  of  pose.  They  have  done  even  more.  The  cumu- 
minority  re-  lative  vote  facihtated  the  smooth  working  of  the 
■presentation.  Elementary  Education  Act,  the  single  vote  has 
secured  for  Japan  a  House  of  Representatives  which 
reflects  in  reasonable  proportions  the  pohtical  forces  of  the 
country.  The  problem  for  the  future  is  not  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  minority  representation,  but  the 
adoption  of  such  improvements  in  voting  mechanism  as 
will  do  justice  to  majorities  and  to  minorities  ahke.  For 
the  need  of  minority  representation  is  becoming  more  and 
not  less  urgent.  A  brief  reference  to  the  more  important 
Parhamentary  Bills  of  recent  years  will  show  that  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  our  administrators  have  had 
to  face  in  the  framing  of  those  Bills  have  centred  round 
the  problem  of  representation — and  that  problem  will 
recur  with  greater  frequency  in  the  future.  Mr.  BirreU, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  considered  it  essential  that 
some  special  provision  for  the  representation  of  minorities 
should  be  embodied  in  the  Irish  Administrative  Council 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  1907. 
But  the  method  proposed — that  the  Council  should  consist 
of  eighty-two  elected  members  and  twenty-four  nominated 
members — was  essentially  undemocratic.  The  nominated 
members,  even  if  they  were  representative  of  the  minority, 
would  never  have  had  the  same  authority  or  influence  as 
they  would  have  had  as  members  duly  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  minority  ;  and  even  if  we  admit  the  special 
difficulties  attending  the  representation  of  minorities  in 
Ireland  the  solution  proposed  by  Mr.  BirreU  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  unsatisfactory,  and  obviously  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of 
Irish  problems  will  have  been  taken  when  due  provision 
has  been  made  by  popular  election  for  the  representation 
of  minorities. 

Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  in  preparing  his  great  scheme 
of  Indian  reforms,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
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same  problem — the  representation  of  minorities.  He  had, 
moreover,  been  advised  by  the  Indian  Government  that 
"in  most  provinces  the  Muhammadans  are  in  favour  of 
election,  and  regard  nomination  as  an  inferior  method  of 
obtaining  admission  to  the  Legislative  Council."  ^  Lord 
Morley,  wiUingly  or  unwilHngly,  was  compelled  to  brush 
aside  the  Enghsh  electoral  methods  as  inapphcable  to  India, 
and  to  provide  for  the  representation  on  the  proposed 
Provincial  Legislative  Councils  of  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans in  proportion  to  their  strength.  The  method 
proposed  was  an  arbitrary  one,  and  can  be  best  described 
by  quoting  the  terms  of  Lord  Morley 's  preUminary  despatch. 

"  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  total  population  of  the 
Province  is  twenty  millions,  of  whom  fifteen  millions  are 
Hindus  and  five  milhons  Muhammadans,  and  the  number  of 
members  to  be  elected  twelve.  Then  since  the  Hindus  are 
to  Muhammadans  as  three  to  one,  nine  Hindus  should  be 
elected  to  three  Muhammadans.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
members,  divide  the  Province  into  three  electoral  areas,  in 
each  of  which  three  Hindus  and  one  Muhammadan  are  to  be 
returned.  Then,  in  each  of  these  areas,  constitute  an  electoral 
college,  consisting  of,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  members.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  proportion  between  the  two  religions, 
seventy-five  of  these  should  be  Hindus  and  twenty-five 
Muhammadans.  This  electoral  college  should  be  obtained 
by  calling  upon  the  various  electorates  ...  to  return  to 
it  such  candidates  as  they  desired,  a  definite  number  being 
allotted  to  each  electorate.  Out  of  those  offering  themselves 
and  obtaining  votes,  the  seventy-five  Hindus  who  obtained 
the  majority  of  votes  should  be  declared  members  of  the 
College,  and  the  twenty-five  Musalmans  who  obtained  the 
majority  should  similarly  be  declared  elected.  If  the  Musal- 
mans returned  did  not  provide  twenty-five  members  for  the 
Electoral  College,  the  deficiency  would  be  made  good  by 
nomination.  Having  thus  obtained  an  Electoral  College 
containing  seventy-five  Hindus  and  twenty-five  Musalmans, 
that  body  would  be  called  upon  to  elect  three  representatives 
for  the  Hindus  and  one  for  the  Muhammadans  ;  each  member 
1  East  India  (Advisory  and  Legislative  Councils,  &c.)  (Cd.  4426),  p.  14. 
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of  the  College  would  have  only  one  vote,  and  could  vote  for 
only  one  candidate.  In  this  way  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  each  section  of  the  population  to  return 
a  member  in  the  proportion  corresponding  to  its  own  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population."  ^ 

Lord  Morley  proceeded  to  explain  that  "  in  this  manner 
minorities  would  be  protected  against  exclusion  by  majori- 
ties, and  all  large  and  important  sections  of  the  population 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  members  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ratio  to  the  total  population.  Their 
choice  would  in  that  event  be  exercised  in  the  best  possible 
way,  that,  namely,  of  popular  election,  instead  of  requiring 
Government  to  supply  deficiencies  by  the  dubious  method 
of  nomination."  The  system  of  nomination,  considered 
by  Mr.  Birrell  as  an  adequate  solution  of  this  problem  in 
Ireland,  was  summarily  rejected,  and  rightly  so,  by  Lord 
Morley  as  being  inferior  to  popular  election,  inferior  even 
to  the  arbitrary  method  proposed  by  himself.  The  plan 
finally  adopted  by  Lord  Morley  was  a  modification  of  the 
proposal  here  outlined,  and  its  working,  as  the  working  of 
all  arbitrary  schemes  must,  has  evoked  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  hold  the  scales  even  as  between 
the  two  sections  to  be  represented. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
"  to  consider  the  suggestions  made  from  time  to  time  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  that  House,"  was  compelled  to 
propose  a  method  of  election  by  which  the  Liberal  minority 
might  retain  some  representation  in  that  House.  In  the 
election  of  Representative  Peers  for  Scotland  the  majority 
method  of  election  is  followed,  with  the  result  that  none 
but  Unionists  are  chosen.  It  was  obvious  that  no  pro- 
posal for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  embodied 
an  electoral  method  so  unjust  could  possibly  be  entertained, 
and  therefore  this  Select  Committee,  following  in  this  all 
previous  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House, 
reported   that   the   representation    of   the   minority   was 

1  East  India  (Advisory  and  Legislative  Councils,  &c.)  (Cd.  442G),  p.  45. 
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essential.  A  new  Second  Chamber  is  now  advocated  both 
by  Liberals  and  Unionists. 

Again,  Mr.  Asquith's  Government  experienced  a  very- 
distinct  rebuff  in  its  attempt  to  abohsh  the  cumulative 
vote  in  the  elections  of  Scottish  School  Boards  without 
making  any  alternative  provision  for  the  representation 
of  minorities.  The  Government  proposed  to  substitute 
the  block  vote  for  the  cumulative  vote.  The  block  vote 
would  have  enabled  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  have 
secured  the  whole  of  the  representation  on  the  Board. 
The  deletion  of  the  Government's  proposal  was  proposed 
in  the  Scottish  Grand  Committee,  but  was  defeated.  A 
further  amendment  by  Mr.  Phipson  Beale  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  proportional  representation  was,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  defeated 
only  by  twenty-two  votes  to  eighteen.  The  Government 
finally  withdrew  their  proposal  to  abohsh  the  cumulative 
vote,  and  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that,  while 
the  cumulative  vote  is  far  from  satisfactory,  it  can  only 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  and 
more  scientific  way  of  securing  the  representation  of 
minorities. 

In  framing  the  Port  of  London  Bill,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  to  make  some  provision  for  the  representation  of  the 
various  interests  concerned,  and  so  far  as  possible,  in  due 
proportion.  It  was  impossible  to  entrust  the  control  of  the 
nev/  Port  to  the  largest  interest  only,  and  accordingly  he 
proposed  that  "  in  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  votes 
are  to  be  recorded,  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  have  regard 
to  the  desirabihty  of  votes  being  so  recorded,  whether  by 
allowing  the  voter  to  record  a  vote  for  a  number  of  candi- 
dates in  order  of  preference  or  otherwise,  as  to  secure  that 
so  far  as  possible  the  several  interests  concerned  shall  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  Port  Authority."  ^  The 
reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  also  raise  in  an  acute 
form  the  problem  of  minority  representation.  If  the  far- 
reaching  suggestions  of  these  reports  are  to  become  law, 

1  Port  of  London  Act,  1908,  Schedule  I.,  Part  IV.  (1). 
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and  especially  if  the  powers  of  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  are  to  be  still  further  increased,  the  constitution 
of  these  bodies  will  have  to  be  closely  examined.  Are 
minorities  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  new  autho- 
rities ;  are  they  to  secure  representation  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  co-option  and  nomination  ;  or  are  they  to  obtain 
a  hearing  by  a  system  of  election  that  will  provide  them 
with  representation  in  their  own  right  ? 

While  these  and  other  matters  are  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  need  of  minority  representation,  a  new 
problem — one  with  which  the  Continent  has  long  been 
famihar— has  arisen  in  connexion  with  Bnghsh  parha- 
mentary  elections.  In  an  increasing  number  of  contests 
three  or  more  candidates  have  taken  the  field,  and  the 
candidate  obtaining  the  highest  number  of  votes  has  been 
elected  although  he  may  have  received  less  than  half  the 
votes  recorded.  A  member  so  chosen  obviously  represents 
only  a  minority  of  the  electors  in  the  constituency  for 
which  he  has  been  returned.  Such  results  have  come  as  a 
shock  to  those  who  have  hitherto  accepted  with  composure 
the  more  glaring  anomahes  of  our  electoral  systeni,  and  so 
the  growing  frequency  of  three-cornered  fights  will  assist 
those  other  forces  which  are  making  for  a  complete  re- 
adjustment of  our  electoral  methods.  The  new  problem 
is,  however,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  minority  repre- 
sentation, and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  con- 
sideration in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE  SECOND   BALLOT   AND   THE   TRANSFERABLE   VOTE 
IN   SINGLE-MEilBER   CONSTITUENCIES 

"  Le  depute,  au  lieu  de  reprfeenter  la  majorite  des  elect eurs,  devient 
prisonnier  de  la  minorite  qui  lui  a  donne  I'appoint  n^cessaire  pour  son 
Election." — Yves  Guyot 

"...  every  fool  knows  that  a  man  represents 
Not  the  fellers  that  sent  him,  but  them  on  the  fence." 

— J.  Russell  Lowell 

IT  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  rise  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  a  pohtical  force,  with  an  organization 
wholly  independent  of  those  of  the  older  parties,  would 
make  a  change  in  our  voting  system  imperative.  Three- 
Bath,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  appointment  cornered 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  contests. 
pohtical  organizations  have  shown  themselves  keenly  ahve 
to  the  necessity  of  such  a  change.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
Leicester,  on  21  February  1908,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  early  adoption  of  the  second  ballot  was  carried  unani- 
mously. The  Trades  Union  Congress,  at  its  meeting  in 
September  1908,  less  eager  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a 
reform  of  such  doubtful  value,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  an  authoritative  "  inquiry  into  proportional  representa- 
tion, preference  or  second  ballots,  so  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  securing  the  true  representation  of  the  electors 
may  be  embodied  in  the  new  Reform  Bill."  The  spokes- 
man of  a  deputation  from  the  Manchester  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, which  waited  upon  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  22  May 
1909,  said  :  "  The  point  on  which  we  wish  to  speak  to  you 
to-day  is  the  reform  of  the  present  system  of  voting,  which 
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we  hold  to  be  out  of  date,  archaic,  and  in  great  need  of 
reform."  Mr.  Churchill's  reply  was  a  significant  reinforce- 
ment of  Mr.  Asquith's  previous  declaration,  that  "  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  the  present  rough  and  ready  methods." 
"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  the  present  system  has 
clearly  broken  down.  The  results  produced  are  not  fair 
to  any  party,  nor  to  any  section  of  the  community.  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  secure  majority  representation, 
nor  do  they  secure  an  intelligent  representation  of  mino- 
rities. All  they  secure  is  fluke  representation,  freak  repre- 
sentation, capricious  representation."  The  figures  of  two 
bye-elections — those  of  the  Jarrow  Division  of  Durham 
and  the  Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield — will  show  how 
completely  Mr.  Churchill's  language  is  justified.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Jarrow  Election,  4  July  1907 

Curran  (Labour)  ....  4,098 

Rose-Innes  (Conservative)  .         .  3,930 

Hughes  (Liberal)         ....  3,474 

O'Hanlon  (Nationalist)       .         .         .  2,124 

14,226 

Attercliffe  Election,  4  May  1909 

Pointer  (Labour)         ....     3,531 
King-Farrow  (Unionist)      .  .  .     3,380 

Lambert  (Liberal)       .         .         .         .3,175 
Wilson  (Ind.  Unionist)        .         .         .2,803 


12,889 

In  the  case  of  Jarrow  the  successful  candidate  obtained 
just  less  than  one-third  of  the  votes  polled,  and  in  the 
case  of  Atterchfie  the  member  returned  represented  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  electors.  The  represen- 
tation which  results  from  elections  of  this  kind  is  without 
doubt  most  capricious  and  uncertain  in  character.  A 
House  of  Commons  so  built  up  could  have  no  claim  to 
be  representative  of  the  nation,  and  its  composition  would 
be  so  unstable  as  seriously  to  impair  its  efficiency. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  regard  such  elections  as  being  a 
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mere  temporary  feature  of  our  parliamentary  system. 
The  General  Election  of  1906  showed  a  notable  increase  in 
the  number  of  three-cornered  fights  over  previous  general 
elections,  and  the  bye-elections  during  the  four  years  1906- 
1909  were  marked  by  a  still  further  increase.  The  Report 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  the  Portsmouth  Conference  in  January  1909  fore- 
shadowed a  very  large  addition  to  the  number  of  Labour 
candidates.  Some  thirty-eight  candidates,  in  addition  to 
the  then  existing  Labour  members  in  Parhament,  had 
been  formally  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Labour  Party  after  due  election  by  the  Labour  organi- 
zations to  which  the  candidates  belonged,  and  although 
constituencies  were  not  found  for  all  of  these  new  candi- 
dates, the  number  of  three-cornered  contests  in  the  election 
of  Jan.  1910,in  which  Liberal, Unionist, Labour  (or  Sociahst) 
took  part,  was  no  less  than  forty-one,  and  this  number 
would  have  been  greater  had  not  several  Liberal  candidates 
withdrawn.  Owing  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
and  Labour  parties  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing  seats  there 
were  in  the  elections  of  December  1910  fewer  three-cornered 
fights.  But  the  Labour  party,  the  permanence  of  which 
is  no  longer  open  to  question,  will  not  be  content  to  remain 
with  its  present  share  of  representation.  It  can  however 
gain  additional  seats  only  at  the  expense  of  the  older 
parties,  and  although  the  Liberal  party,  as  in  the  Mid- 
Derby  bye-election  of  May  1908,  may  sometimes  yield  seats 
to  Labour  nominees,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Liberal  organizations  will  always  be  wilhng  to  give  way. 
At  the  Mid-Glamorgan  bye-election  in  May  1910  the  local 
organization,  against  the  advice  of  the  chief  Liberal  Whip, 
nominated  a  Liberal  candidate,  and  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  seat  although  it  had  been  "  ear-marked "  by  the 
Labour  Party.  In  Scotland,  where  LiberaHsm  is  less  com- 
plaisant than  in  England,  no  seat  has  been  surrendered  to 
the  Labour  Party  without  a  fight,  and  when  a  Labour 
candidature  was  threatened  in  December  1910,  in  the 
Bridgeton  division  of  Glasgow,  the  Liberals  retahated  by 
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threatening  to  place  a  Liberal  candidate  in  the  Blackfriars 
division  where  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Labour  representative,  was 
again  standing.  These  facts  should  dispel  any  illusion, 
if  such  still  exist,  that  the  problem  of  three-cornered  fights 
is  a  transitory  phenomenon  which  can  safely  be  ignored. 
The  pohtical  organizations,  with  a  true  instinct,  have 
reaUzed  the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  problem,  and 
increasing  pressure  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  system  of  second  ballots, 
or  some  other  electoral  method,  that  will  give  effect  to 
what  Mr,  Churchill  has  described  as  "  the  broad  demo- 
cratic principle,  that  a  majority  of  voters  in  any  electoral 
unit,  acting  together,  shall  be  able  to  return  their  man." 

The  advocates  of  the  second  ballot  and  cognate  methods 
of  reform  seek  a  solution  of  this  one  problem  only.  They 
desire  to  maintain  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  present 
system — the  exclusive  representation  of  the  majority  in 
each  constituency — and  make  no  attempt  to  remedy  any 
of  the  other  evils  associated  with  single-member  con- 
stituencies. But  the  question  at  once  arises  whether 
the  problem  of  three-cornered  contests  can  be  solved 
by  attempts  to  preserve  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
present  system — the  representation  of  the  majority  only. 
A  little  reflection  must  convince  the  reader  that  such  a 
solution  deals  with  the  form  of  the  problem  rather  than 
with  its  essence.  For  the  new  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  three  parties  instead  of  two  are  now  seeking  repre- 
sentation in  Parhament,  and  no  remedy  can  be  regarded 
as  effective  which  does  not  provide  for  the  reahzation 
of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  three  parties.  This 
the  system  of  second  ballots  has  completely  failed  to  do  ; 
indeed  its  results  only  reinforce  the  arguments  of  previous 
chapters,  that  so  long  as  we  compel  the  electors  of  any 
one  district,  whatever  their  divisions  of  opinion,  to  be  all 
represented  by  one  man,  their  real  representation  will  be 
impossible.  An  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  second 
ballot  in  those  countries  in  which  the  system  has  been 
tried  fully  justifies  these  statements,  and  fortunately  the 
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body  of  experience  now  available  is  so  considerable  that 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  have  an  authori- 
tative character. 

The  Reports  furnished  by  His  Majesty's  representatives 
abroad  show  that  the  second  ballot,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is,  or  has  been,  in  force  in  the  majority 
of  continental  countries.  The  forms  differ  Jjj^o/"''"'^ 
in  detail,  but  reference  need  only  be  made  to 
the  three  chief  types.  In  Germany  the  two  candidates 
highest  at  the  first  poll  proceed  to  a  second  election.  It 
was  this  form  of  the  second  ballot  that  was  introduced 
into  New  Zealand  in  1908.  In  France  all  candidates  in 
the  original  election  and  even  fresh  candidates  may  stand 
at  the  second  election.  At  this  second  poll  a  relative — 
not  an  absolute — majority  of  votes  is  sufficient  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  candidate.  As  a  rule  only  the  two  candi- 
dates highest  at  the  first  election  take  part  in  the  second 
ballot,  and  therefore  in  practice  the  German  and  French 
methods  closely  approximate  to  one  another.  The  third 
type  concerns  the  apphcation  of  the  second  ballot  to  the 
scrutin  de  liste  or  block  vote  in  multi-member  constitu- 
encies. It  was  formerly  used  in  the  Belgian  parhamentary 
elections,  and  is  still  employed  in  the  election  for  the 
Belgian  Provincial  Councils.  The  candidates  who  receive 
the  support  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
at  the  first  ballot  are  at  once  declared  elected  ;  the  can- 
didates next  highest  on  the  poll,  but  only  so  many  as  are 
equal  to  double  the  number  of  vacancies  remaining  to  be 
filled,  take  part  in  a  second  ballot. 

The  object  of  the  second  ballot — to  ensure  that  every 
elected  candidate  should  finally  have  obtained  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  the  constituency 
for  which  he  has  been  returned — has,  generally  speaking, 
been  achieved.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
the  representation  of  three  parties  ;  a  general  election 
based  on  such  a  system  yields  results  which  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  party  which  is  unsuccessful  in  one  con- 
stituency may  suffer  the  same  fate  in  the  majority  of  the 
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constituencies,  and  this  is  the  fatal  flaw  in  all  forms  of  the 
second  ballot.  Moreover  experience  has  shown,  and  it  is 
evident  a  priori,  that  with  this  system  the  representation 
of  any  section  of  pohtical  opinion  depends  not  upon  the 
number  of  its  supporters,  but  ver)^  largely  upon  the  attitude 
taken  towards  it  by  other  parties.  For,  at  a  second  ballot, 
the  result  is  determined  by  the  action  of  those  smaller 
minorities  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  at  the 
first  ballot.  No  party  can  be  certain  of  securing  repre- 
sentation unless  in  its  own  strength  it  can  obtain  an  abso- 
lute majority  in  at  least  some  of  the  constituencies.  The 
largest  party  in  the  State,  if  its  voting  strength  is  evenly 
distributed,  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  combinations 
at  the  second  ballots,  unless  it  is  so  large  as  to  command 
a  majority  of  votes  throughout  the  country,  and  when 
three  parties  have  entered  the  pohtical  arena  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  one  of  them  is  in  this  favourable  position. 
That  being  so,  the  new  element  of  uncertainty  associated 
with  the  system  of  second  ballots  may  yield  results  which 
are  further  removed  from  the  true  representation  of  the 
whole  electorate  than  the  results  of  the  first  ballots. 

Continental  experience  has  shown  that  the  coahtions  at 
the  second  ballots  are  of  two  types.  One  party  may  incur 
the  hostiUty  of  all  other  parties,  and  if  so,  the 
Experience  gggoj-,^^  ballots  wiU  tend  uniformly  to  the  sup- 
*  pression  of  that  party.  The  combination  of 
parties  whose  aims  and  purposes  are  to  some  degree  aUied 
may  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of 
such  combinations  over  a  large  area  is  most  unfair  to  the 
party  adversely  affected.  No  defence  at  aU  can  be  urged  in 
palliation  of  the  evils  of  certain  other  coalitions  also  char- 
acteristic of  second  ballots — the  coahtions  of  extreme  and 
opposed  parties  which  temporarily  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wrecking  a  third  party  in  the  hope  of  snatching 
some  advantage  from  the  resulting  pohtical  situation. 
Sometimes  such  coahtions  are  merely  the  expression  of 
resentment  by  an  advanced  party  at  the  action  of  a  party 
somewhat  less  advanced  than  itself.     But,  whatever  the 
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cause,  the  coaKtions  at  the  second  ballots  do  not  residt  in 
the  creation  of  a  fully  representative  legislative  chamber  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  take  away  all  sincerity  from 
the  parliamentary  system.  Illustrations  of  the  first  type 
of  coahtions  abound.  The  German  general  elections  afiord 
numerous  examples,  but  as  a  special  note  on  the  working 
of  the  second  ballots  in  Germany  is  to  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix II.,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  some  of  the  results  of 
the  election  of  1907.  The  Social  Democrats  were  engaged 
at  the  second  ballots  in  ninety  constituencies.  At  the 
first  ballots  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  poU  in  forty-four 
of  these  constituencies,  but  at  the  second  ballots  they  only 
succeeded  in  retaining  that  position  in  eleven.  In  the 
forty-six  constituencies  in  which  they  were  second  at  the 
poll  they  were  only  able  to  improve  their  condition  in 
three  cases.  These  figures  show  how  the  German  Social 
Democrats  suffered  from  hostile  combinations.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  obtained  representa- 
tion in  constituencies  other  than  those  in  which  at 
the  first  elections  they  were  in  an  absolute  majority. 
No  wonder  that  one  of  the  planks  of  the  platform  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  is  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

The  Social  Democrats  of  Austria  suffered  in  the  General 
Election  of  1907  in  the  same  way.  Professor  RedMch,^  in 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Working  of  Universal  .  . 
Suffrage  in  Austria,"  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The 
Christian  SociaHsts  have  ninety -six  seats  in  the  new  House, 
the  Social  Democrats  eighty-six.  .  .  .  The  luimber  of  seats 
won  by  them  weighs  still  heavier  in  the  balance  when  we 
reflect  that  in  many  second  ballots  the  majority  of  the 
opponents  of  social  democracy  joined  their  forces  against 
them.  Not  less  instructive  are  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
votes  recorded  for  each  of  the  parties.  Over  a  milhon 
votes  were  given  to  the  Social  Democrats  as  against  531,000 
for  the  Christian  Sociahsts."  Such  results  destroy  the 
representative  character  of  legislative  bodies.     The  same 

1  The  Albany  Review,  October  1907. 
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lesson  on  a  smaller  scale  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Itahan 
elections.  Speaking  of  the  General  Election  of  1904, 
the  Rome  correspondent  of  The  Morning  Post  pointed 
out  that,  in  not  a  few  constituencies,  Hke  the  second 
division  of  Rome,  a  rally  of  Clericals  at  the  second 
ballots  enabled  the  Conservative  Monarchists  to  triumph 
over  the  Sociahsts. 

The  combinations  of  alhed  parties  against  a  third  party, 

as  in  the  examples  already  given,  may  be  defended,  but 

the  coaUtions  at  second  ballots,  as  has  been 

e  ^lum.  pointed  out,  are  not  always  of  this  character. 
Should  parties,  angered  and  embittered  by  being  deprived 
of  representation,  use  their  power  at  the  second  ballots  to 
render  a  stable  Government  impossible,  then  the  results 
are  disastrous.  Such  were  the  conditions  which  obtained 
in  Belgium  before  the  abandonment  of  second  ballots. 
"  The  system,"  says  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  "  answered  well 
enough  so  long  as  only  two  parties  contested  an  election  ; 
but  the  moment  the  Socialist  Party  formed  a  distinct 
third  party,  after  the  estabhshment  of  universal  suffrage 
in  1894,  it  began  to  act  in  a  manner  which  produced  un- 
satisfactory results.  .  .  .  The  overwhehning  victory  of  the 
Clerical  party  in  1894  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
every  second  ballot  between  Cathohcs  and  Sociahsts  the 
Liberals  voted  for  the  former,  whilst  in  every  second 
ballot  between  Cathohcs  and  Liberals,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Thuin  Division,  the  Sociahsts  preferred 
the  Cathohcs  as  the  creators  of  universal  suffrage  and  as, 
in  some  respects,  a  more  genuinely  democratic  party,  to 
the  Liberals,  whom  the  Labour  leaders  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar hatred  as  the  apostles  of  free  competition  and  indi- 
viduahsm.  In  1896  the  Sociahsts  were  in  their  turn  the 
victims,  as  the  Liberals  had  been  in  1894,  of  the  working 
of  the  system  of  second  ballots.  Liberal  electors  at  these 
elections  voted  everywhere  at  the  second  ballots  for  Clerical 
against  Labour  candidates,  with  the  result  that  the  Clericals 
won  every  one  of  the  eighteen  seats  for  Brussels,  although 
the  total  number  of  Clerical  electors  in  a  total  electorate 
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of  202,000  was  only  89,000,  as  against  40,000  Liberals  and 
73,000  ultra-Radicals  and  Labour  men.  Two  years  later 
the  Liberals  swung  round  to  an  alliance  with  the  SociaUsts 
against  the  Clericals,  and  in  several  constituencies,  owing 
to  the  system  of  second  ballots,  the  Sociahsts,  although 
actually  in  a  minority,  won  all  the  seats  with  the  help  of 
the  Liberals,  who  on  the  first  ballot  had  voted  unsuccess- 
fully for  Liberal  as  against  both  Catholic  and  Labour 
candidates.  It  was  the  practical  experience  of  condi- 
tions such  as  these  which  gradually  convinced  aU  the 
Belgian  parties  that,  given  a  three-cornered  fight  in 
every,  or  nearly  every,  constituency,  the  only  way  of 
preventing  a  minority  from  turning  the  scales  and  ex- 
cluding from  all  representation  the  views  of  nearly  half 
the  electorate  was  to  adopt  the  system  of  proportional 
representation."  ^ 

Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  the  working  of  the  second  ballots  at  Verviers  in  the 
General  Election  of  1898,  the  last  parhamentary  election  in 
Belgium,  at  which  second  ballots  were  used.  In  the  elec- 
tion for  Senators  the  Sociahsts  spoiled  the  chances  of  the 
Liberals  by  voting  for  the  Clericals,  whilst,  in  the  election 
for  the  Chamber,  the  Liberals,  not  to  be  outdone,  spoiled 
the  chances  of  the  Sociahsts  by  also  supporting  the  Clericals. 
The  Clericals  thus  obtained  all  the  seats  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Chamber  vnth  the  assistance  of  the  Sociahsts 
and  of  the  Liberals  in  turn.  The  absurdities  of  the  General 
Election  of  1898  were  so  flagrant  that  on  the  day  after  the 
election  so  determined  an  opponent  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  La  CJironique  exclaimed,  "  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd  than  the  working  of  the  second  ballots  in 
this  country  ?  .  .  .  Whsit  becomes  of  the  moral  force  of 
an  election  in  which  parties  are  obhged,  if  they  wish  to 
win,  to  implore  the  support  of  electors  who  yesterday  were 
their  enemies  ?  Such  support  is  never  obtained  without 
conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  either  promises  which 

1  Reports  on  the  Second  Ballot  at  Elections  in  Foreign  Countries.  Mis- 
cellaneous.    No.  2.      1908.     (Cd.  3875.) 
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it  is  not  intended  to  keep  or  a  surrender  of  principles— in 
either  case  a  proceeding  utterly  immoral."  ^ 

French  elections  also  furnish  examples  of  the  use  of  the 

second    ballots   for   the   purpose    of    fostering   dissension 

between  opponents.     At  the  General  Election  in 

France.         -^^^^  -^  ^^^  stated  that  the  Conservatives  in 

the  South  of  France,  despairing  of  obtaining  representa- 
tion themselves,  intended  to  support  the  Sociahsts  at  the 
second  ballot  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  advantage  by 
accentuating  the  difference  between  the  Sociahsts  and  the 
Radicals.  M.  Jaures  indignantly  denied  that  there  was  any 
understanding  between  the  Sociahsts  and  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  took  advantage  of  the  accusation  to  write  in 
L'Humanite  a  powerful  plea  for  proportional  representa- 
tion. "  This  reform,"  he  declared,  "  would  make  such  un- 
natural alhances  impossible.  Each  party  would  be  induced 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  to  each  party's  advantage  to 
fight  its  own  battle,  for  every  group  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  its  full  share  of  representation.  There 
would  no  longer  be  any  question  of  doubtful  manoeuvres, 
of  confused  issues  ;  Sociahsm  would  have  its  advocates, 
Radicahsm  its  exponents,  Conservatism  its  leaders,  and 
there  would  be  a  magnificent  propaganda  of  principles 
which  would  inevitably  result  in  the  pohtical  education  of 
the  electorate.  Every  movement  would  be  assured  of 
representation  in  proportion  to  its  real  strength  in  the 
country ;  every  party,  freed  fi'om  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  alhances  which  invariably  beget  suspicion,  would  be 
able  to  formulate  quite  clearly  its  essential  principles ; 
governmental  and  administrative  corruption  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum ;  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  would 
find  expression ;  and  if  parties  still  continued  to  dispute 
for  power,  it  would  be  to  enable  them  to  promote  the  more 
effectually  the  measures  for  which  they  stood."  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  eloquent  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  M. 
Jaures,  the  Conservatives  have  at  the  bye-elections  con- 
tinued their  pohcy  of  supporting  the  Sociahsts.     The  bye- 

1  La  Representation  Proportionnelle  en  Belgique,  p.  7. 
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election  of  Charolles  in  December  1908  is  a  case  in  point. 
At  the  first  ballot  the  figures  were  as  foUows  : — 

M.  Sarrien  fils  (Radical)      .         .         .     6,770  votes 
M.  Ducarouge  (Socialist.)      .         .         .     4,367      ,, 
M.  Magnien  (Conservative)  .         .     3,968      „ 

At  the  second  ballot — 

M.  Ducarouge  (Socialist)     .         .         .6,841      „   Elected 
M.  Sarrien  fils  (Radical)      .         .         .     5,339      „ 
M.  Magnien  (Conservative)  .         .        301      ,, 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  Conservative  candidate, 
although  his  name  stiU  appeared  upon  the  ballot  paper, 
retired  before  the  second  election,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  votes  of  many  of  his  supporters  were  given  to  the 
Sociahst  candidate.  In  the  following  April  (1909)  several 
further  instances  occurred.  At  Uzes  a  vacancy  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  a  Radical  Sociahst  member  who,  at  the 
General  Election  of  1906,  had  beaten  the  Due  d'Uzes,  a 
Reactionary,  the  Sociahst  candidate  on  that  occasion  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  In  the  bye-election  the  Sociahst 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  so  obvious  was 
the  fact  that  the  Sociahst  owed  his  victory  to  Conservative 
support,  that  he  was  received  in  the  Chamber  by  the 
Radicals  with  the  cry  of  "  M.  le  due  d'Uzes."  Uzes  was 
typical  of  other  elections  and,  as  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  The  Morning  Post  remarked,  "  the  successes  of  the 
Unified  Sociahsts  in  the  recent  series  of  bye-elections  are 
in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  votes  of  the  Reactionaries, 
who  voted  for  the  Unified  candidates  as  being  enemies  of 
the  Repubhc,"  This  abuse  of  the  purpose  of  second 
ballots — an  abuse  engendered  by  the  failure  of  the  minority 
to  obtain  direct  representation  —  destroys  the  last  sem- 
blance of  sincerity  in  the  representation  of  a  constituency, 
and  must  hasten  the  abohtion  of  the  second  ballots  in 
France  in  the  same  way  as  combinations  of  a  similar 
nature  rendered  imperative  the  introduction  of  a  more 
rational  system  of  election  in  Belgium, 

The  foregoing  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  system 
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of  second  ballots  does  not  necessarily  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legislative  chamber  fully  representative  of  the 
electorate.  In  Germany  the  largest  party  has  had  its 
representation  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  ballots.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  oyerwhelming 
predominance  of  this  party  in  certain  areas  it  might  not 
have  obtained  any  representation  whatever.  In  Belgium 
the  effect  of  the  second  ballots  was  to  deprive  the  middle 
party,  the  Liberals,  of  their  fair  share  of  representation. 
In  1896,  owing  to  the  coahtions  of  Sociahsts  and  CathoKcs 
at  the  polls,  the  Liberals  had  only  eleven  representatives 
in  the  popular  chamber.  All  their  leaders  had  been  driven 
from  Parhament,  their  electoral  associations  had  become 
completely  disorganized  save  in  some  large  towns,  and  in 
many  constituencies  they  had  ceased  to  take  part  in 
elections.  Yet  the  results  of  the  very  first  elections  (1900) 
after  the  estabhshment  of  proportional  representation, 
showed  that  the  Liberals  were  the  second  largest  party  in 
the  State,  and  that  it  was  a  party  which  still  responded 
to  the  needs  and  still  gave  voice  to  the  views  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens. 

The  system  of  second  ballots  not  only  deprives  large 
sections  of  the  electorate  of  representation,  but  the  very 
coahtions  which  produce  this  result  bring 
'^aininlsat  parhamentary  institutions  into  still  further 
second  bal-  disrepute.  These  coahtions  are  condemned  in 
lots  in  unequivocal  terms  by  Continental  writers  and 

France.  statesmen  of  widely  differing  schools  of  thought. 
The  scathing  language  of  M.  Jaures  has  aheady  been 
quoted,  and  we  find  his  views  endorsed  by  pohticians  of 
the  type  of  M.  Deschanel,  an  ex-President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  who  declared  that  these  coahtions  entirely 
falsify  the  character  of  the  popular  verdict.  Again,  M. 
Yves  Guyot,  an  ex-Minister,  asserts  that  "  the  second 
ballots  give  rise  to  detestable  bargainings  which  obliterate 
all  pohtical  sense  in  the  electors."  M.  Raymond  Poincare, 
a  Senator  and  a  former  Minister,  condemns  the  system  of 
second  ballots  in  equally  forcible  language.     "  It  will  be 
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of  no  use,"  he  says,  "  to  replace  one  kind  of  constituency 
by  another  if  we  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  suppress  the 
gamble  of  the  majority  system  and  the  jobbery  of  the 
second  ballots."  These  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  individual  French  pohticians  could  be  multiphed, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  them  the  more  formal 
and  official  declaration  of  the  Commission  du  Suffrage 
Universel,  a  Parhamentary  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  Report  issued  by  this  Com- 
mittee in  1907,  it  is  declared  that  "  the  abolition  of  the 
second  ballots  with  the  bargainings  to  which  they  give 
rise  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
system  [proportional  representation]." 

It  would  appear  that  the  German  second  ballots  are  also 
characterized  by  this  same  evil  of  bargaining.  Karl  Bhnd, 
writing  in  The  Nineteenth  Century.  March  1907,  The  ''  Kuh- 
stated  that  "  in  this  last  election  the  oddest  Handel"  in 
combinations  have  taken  place  for  the  ballots  ^^^^^(^ny. 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  within  different 
States.  There  was  no  uniformity  of  action  as  to  coming 
to  a  compromise  between  Conservative  and  Liberal,  or 
Liberal  and  Social  Democrat,  or  Centre  and  any  other 
party,  as  against  some  supposed  common  enemy  who  was 
to  be  ousted  from  his  insufficient  majority  by  a  subsequent 
alliance  between  otherwise  discordant  groups,  or  who 
wanted  to  have  his  insufficient  majority  increased  to  an 
absolute  one  by  the  addition  of  the  vote  of  one  of  the 
defeated  candidates  whose  friends  finally  choose  the 
'  lesser  evil.'  .  .  , 

"  To  some  extent  these  necessary,  but  sometimes  rather 
sordid,  transactions  are  made  all  the  more  difficult  through 
the  very  existence  of  separate  States  with  '  Home  Rule  ' 
legislatures  of  their  own.  Pohtical  development  has  in 
them  gone  so  far  in  a  centrifugal  sense  that  the  nation 
has  been  sadly  spht  up  and  the  public  mind  too  much 
divided  into  merely  local  concerns  and  issues.  .  .  . 

"  Irrespective  of  this  baneful  influence  of  a  so-called 
'  Home  Rule  '  state  of  things  on  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
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large,  I  must  confess  that  the  huckstering  at  the  second 
ballots  does  not  strike  me  as  an  ideal  institution.  It 
generally  goes,  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Kuh-Handel 
(cow-bargain).  It  often  brings  out  the  worst  symptoms  of 
intrigue  and  pohtical  immoraUty.  ,  .  .  Those  who  dabble 
in  the  Kuh-Handel  either  lead  their  own  contingent  as 
allies  into  an  enemy's  camp  from  spite  against  another 
adversary,  or  they  induce  their  own  men  to  desist  from 
voting  at  all  at  a  second  ballot,  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to 
another  candidate,  whom  they  really  detest  with  aU  their 
heart,  but  whom  they  wish  to  use  as  a  means  of  spiting 
one  stiU  more  deeply  hated." 

The  separate  experiences,  therefore,  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany  all  yield  convincing  and  corroborative 
testimony  to  the  demorahzing  influence  on 
li'lVefutT  political  Ufe  which  results  from  the  coahtions 
elected  at  a  at  the  second  ballots.  Insufficient  attention, 
second  however,  has  been  directed  to  one  aspect  of 

^ '  this  influence,  its  pernicious  effect  upon   the 

inner  working  of  parhamentary  institutions.  The  deputy 
who  is  elected  as  the  result  of  a  coalition  of  forces  at  the 
second  ballot  finds  himself  in  an  extremely  difficult  and 
unstable  position.  Instead  of  being  the  representative 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors  he  too  often  becomes,  in 
the  apt  phrase  of  M.  Yves  Guyot,  "  the  prisoner  of  the 
minority,"  and,  whilst  in  Parhament,  he  is  being  continually 
reminded  of  the  power  of  that  minority  to  make  or  un- 
make him  at  the  next  election.  The  persistent  pressure 
of  that  minority  explains  those  contradictory  votes  in  the 
French  Chamber  which,  to  a  foreigner,  are  often  incom- 
prehensible. The  deputy  will  usually  act  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs  and 
vote  accordingly,  but  at  a  subsequent  sitting  he  will  find 
it  necessary  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  will  give  satisfaction 
to  that  minority  whose  support  assured  his  success  at  the 
previous  election,  and  without  whose  support  he  cannot 
hope  for  re-election  when  the  time  comes  for  a  fresh  appeal 
to  the  country.     The  pressure  which  such  a  minority  can 
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exert  must  often  be  intolerable,  and  must,  in  any  case, 
render  it  impossible  for  any  deputy  either  to  do  justice  to 
himself  or  to  the  legislative  chamber  to  which  he  belongs.^ 
The  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  the  second  ballot  are 
so  pronounced  and  are  so  generally  recognized  that  there 
now  exists  but  httle,  if  any,  demand  for  its 
introduction  into  this  country,  and  more  atten-  ^.^^  vot7.^'^' 
tion  has  therefore  been  given  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  alternative  vote  as  affording  a  means  of  securing 
the  object  of  the  second  ballot  whilst  avoiding  many  of 
its  inconveniences.  Under  this  suggested  plan  the  voter 
is  invited  to  mark  his  preferences  against  the  names  of 
the  candidates  on  the  voting  paper  by  putting  the  figure 
"  1  "  against  his  first  favourite  ;  the  figure  "  2  "  against  the 
man  he  next  prefers,  and  so  on  through  as  many  names  as 
he  may  choose  to  mark.  At  the  end  of  the  poll  the  num- 
ber of  papers  in  which  each  candidate's  name  is  marked  "  1 " 
is  ascertained,  and  if  one  of  them  is  found  to  have  secured 
the  first  preferences  of  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the 
persons  voting,  he  is  declared  elected  ;  but  if  no  candidate 
has  obtained  such  a  majority  the  papers  of  the  candidate 
who  has  obtained  the  least  number  of  first  preferences  are 
examined  and  transferred  one  by  one  to  the  candidate 
marked  ''  2  "  upon  them.  In  this  transfer,  the  papers  on 
which  only  one  preference  had  been  marked  would  be 

1  All  illuminating  passage  occurs  in  M.  Guyot's  article  on  "  The  French 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,"  in  The  Cotitemporary  Review,  Feb- 
ruary 1910 :  — 

"  A  deputy  is  only  elected  for  four  years,  and  almost  on  the  morrow  he 
becomes  again  a  candidate.  If  he  has  been  elected  at  the  second  ballot, 
with  a  rallying  of  the  minority  of  electors,  who  have  only  voted  for  him 
as  better  than  nothing,  and  who  can  desert  him  at  the  next  elections,  his 
position  is  very  uncertain.  Universal  suffrage  results  in  many  constitu- 
encies in  great  instability,  and  it  is  tlireatening  especially  for  the  men  who 
having  had  power  have  been  obliged  to  act,  and  in  acting  have  dispersed 
certain  illusions  wliich  they  had  perhaps  entertained  when  candidates, 
and  have  thus  given  offence.  .  .  .  Though  one  be  an  ex-Minister  one  is 
none  the  less  a  man.  The  greater  number  of  men — not  only  ex-Ministers 
but  men  who  have  any  reputation  in  Parliament — have  sought  to  migrate 
from  the  Palais  Bourbon  to  the  Luxemburg.  The  result  is  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  not  ceased  to  sufler  from  a  species  of  inverse 
selection.  No  body  could  retain  its  vigour  under  such  a  system.  The 
most  experienced  men  have  left  ;  the  composition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  grown  steadily  weaker  and  weaker." 
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ignored,  the  preferences,  to  use  the  current  phrase,  being 
"  exhausted."  If,  as  the  result  of  this  transfer,  any  can- 
didate has  secured  the  support  of  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  number  of  effective  preferences  he  is  declared  duly 
elected  ;  but  if  there  is  still  no  candidate  with  an  absolute 
majority  the  process  is  repeated  by  distributing  the  papers 
of  the  candidate  who  is  left  with  the  lowest  number  of 
votes,  and  so  on  until  some  candidate  has  got  an  absolute 
majority  of  effective  preferences. 

The  alternative  vote  undoubtedly  possesses  many  and 
valuable  advantages  as  compared  with  the  second  ballot. 
In  the  first  place,  its  introduction  into  the  Enghsh  elec- 
toral system  would  keep  Enghsh  voters  in  touch  with 
Colonial  rather  than  with  Continental  practice.  Preferen- 
tial voting  1  has  been  in  use  in  Queensland  since  1892  ;  it 
was  adopted  in  1907  by  the  West  Austrahan  Parhament, 
and  was  proposed  in  a  Bill  submitted  by  Mr.  Deakin 
to  the  Austrahan  Commonwealth  Parhament  in  1906, 
Moreover,  the  alternative  vote  enables  the  election  to  be 
completed  in  a  single  ballot ;  and  the  fortnight  that  is 
wasted  between  the  first  and  second  ballots  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  be  saved.  There  has  also  been  claimed  for 
this  method  of  voting  this  further  advantage,  that  it  would 
prepare  the  way  (perhaps  by  rendering  it  inevitable)  for 
the  more  complete  reform— proportional  representation. 

The  principle  of  the  alternative  vote  is  extremely  simple. 
It  is  embodied  in  two  Bills  which  were  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1908  by  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson 
and  by  Mr.  Dundas  White  ;  and  also  in  a  modified  form 
in  a  Bill  introduced  in  1907  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Dunn.  Its 
purpose  and  mechanism  is  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  Bill  as  follows  : — 

"  The  object  is  to  ensure  that  in  a  parhamentary  election 

1  In  Australia  the  system  is  known  as  the  contingent  or  preferential 
vote.  In  recent  years  the  plirase  "  alternative  vote  "  has  been  employed 
in  England,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  use  of  the  transferable  vote  in  single- 
member  constituencies  from  its  use  in  multi-member  constituencies  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  proportional  representation. 
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effect  shall  be  given  as  far  as  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  electors  voting.  Under  the  present  system  when 
there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for  one  seat  it  is  possible 
that  the  member  elected  may  be  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the 
voters. 

"  The  Bill  proposes  to  allow  electors  to  indicate  on  their 
ballot  papers  to  what  candidate  they  would  wish  their  votes 
to  be  transferred  if  the  candidate  of  their  first  choice  is  third 
or  lower  on  the  poll  and  no  candidate  has  an  absolute  majority. 
It  thus  seeks  to  accomplish  by  one  operation  the  effect  of  a 
second  ballot." 

Mr.  Robertson's  Bill,  as  originally  introduced  in  1906, 
was  applicable  to  single-member  constituencies  only  ;  but 
the  amended  form  in  which  the  Bill  was  re-introduced 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  transferable  vote  in  double- 
member  constituencies  as  well,  but,  in  doing  so,  still  main- 
tained the  essential  characteristic  of  the  existing  system 
of  voting — that  each  member  returned  should  have  obtained 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting.  Mr. 
Dundas  White,  however,  in  applying  the  alternative  vote 
to  double-member  constituencies,  made  a  departure  from 
this  principle,  and  proposed  to  render  it  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  be  returned  who  had  obtained  the  support  of 
less  than  one-half  but  more  than  one-third  of  the  voters.^ 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Robertson's  Bill  would  have  been  that 
it  would  still  be  possible  in  double-member  constituencies 
for  the  party  finally  victorious  to  secure  both  seats  ;  whilst 
with  Mr.  Dundas  White's  provisions  the  two  largest  parties 
would  in  all  probability  have  obtained  one  seat  each.^ 

The  difference  between  the  two  measures  is,  however, 
of  no  great  consequence  ;  the  number  of  double-member 
constituencies  is  not  very  large,  and  their  number  may  be 

1  The  regulations  as  to  counting  the  votes  contained  in  the  Schedule 
to  the  Bill  were  based  upon  those  in  Lord  Courtney's  Municipal  Repre- 
sentation Bill  (see  Appendix  VI.),  the  practical  application  of  which  is 
described  in  Chapter  VII. 

2  Mr.  Crawshay -Williams  introduced  a  further  Bill  (based  on  that  of 
Mr.  Robertson)  in  1910.  This  Bill,  in  its  final  form,  was  made  applicable, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on 
Electoral  Systems,  to  single-member  constituencies  only. 
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still  further  reduced  in  any  future  scheme  of  redistribution 
of  seats.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  consider  what 
efiect  the  alternative  vote  would  have  in  single-member 
areas.  Let  us  take  the  Jarrow  election,  in  which  there 
were  four  candidates,  and  apply  to  that  election  the  possible 
working  of  the  alternative  vote.  The  figures  for  the  election 
may  be  repeated  : — 


Curran  (Labour) 
Rose-Innes  (Unionist) 
Hughes  (Liberal) 
O'Hanlon  (Nationalist) 


4,698 
3,930 
3,474 
2,122 


The  electors  would,  with  the  alternative  vote,  have 
numbered  the  candidates  on  the  ballot  papers  in  the  order 
of  their  choice,  and,  as  none  of  the  candidates  had  obtained 
an  absolute  majority,  the  votes  of  the  lowest  candidate 
on  the  poll  would  be  transferred  to  the  second  preferences 
marked  by  his  supporters.  If,  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
it  is  assumed  that  every  one  of  the  2122  supporters  of 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  had  indicated  a  second  preference,  that 
1000  had  chosen  Mr.  Curran,  1000  had  chosen  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  122  had  chosen  Mr.  Kose-Innes,  then  the  following 
table  will  show  the  efiect  of  the  transfer  : — 


Candidate.                                  ^ount. 

i 

Transfer  of 

O'Hanlou's 

Votes. 

Result. 

Curran  (Labour)        

Rose-Innes  (Unionist)   .... 

Hughes  (Liberal) 

O'Hanlon  (Nationalist)       .     .     . 

Total 

4,698 
3,930 
3,474 
2,122 

+  1,000 
+     122 
+ 1,000 
-2,112 

5,698 
4,052 
4,474 

14,224 

— 

14,224 

Only  three  candidates  now  remain  for  consideration,  and 

their  position  on  the  poll  as  the  result  of  the  transfer 

is  as  foUows  : — 

Curran 5,698 

Hughes 4,474 

Rose-Innes 4,052 
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As  neither  has  as  yet  obtained  a  majority  of  the  total 
votes  polled,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  votes  given  for 
Mr.  Rose-Lmes,  who  is  now  lowest  on  the  poll,  should  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  the  next  preferences  of  his 
supporters.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  preferences  would  have  been  given  for  the  Liberal 
candidate,  ]\Ir.  Hughes,  rather  than  for  Mr.  Curran,  and, 
if  so,  the  final  result  might  easily  have  been  the  election 
of  Mr.  Hughes  as  member  for  Jarrow. 

Before  considering  the  value  of  the  transferable  vote  in 
single-member    constituencies   as   a   means   of 
securing  a  true  expression  of  the  national  will,  uve  ^r  con-"' 
it  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro-  Undent  vote 
cedure    prescribed    by    the    Queensland    Act  |"  Queens- 
differs  from  that  contained  in  the  EngUsh  Bills.   ""  ' 
The  regulations  of  the  Queensland  Act  are  as  follows  : — 

"  When  one  member  only  is  to  be  returned  at  the  election, 
if  there  is  no  candidate  who  receives  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes,  all  the  candidates  except  those  two  who  receive  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed  defeated  candidates. 

'■  When  two  members  are  to  be  returned,  and  there  are  more 
than  four  candidates,  if  there  is  no  candidate  who  receives  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes,  all  the  candidates  except  those 
four  who  receive  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed 
defeated  candidates." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  here  prescribed  approxi- 
mates to  the  German  form  of  the  second  ballot,  according 
to  which  only  the  two  candidates  highest  on  the  poll  may 
stand  again.  Were  the  Queensland  form  of  preferential 
voting  apphed  to  the  Jarrow  election,  both  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  O'Hanlon  would  be  declared  defeated  candidates, 
and  only  the  further  preferences  recorded  by  their  sup- 
porters would  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  highest  candidates,  Curran 
and  Rose-Innes.  The  provisions  of  the  West  Austrahan 
Act  of  1907,  and  of  Mr.  Deakin's  Bill  of  1906,  followed 
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the  more  elastic  and  undoubtedly  superior  method  em- 
bodied in  the  Enghsh  proposals. 

Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  in  introducing  the  Second  Ballot  Bill 
into  the  New  Zealand  Parhament  in  1908,  defended  the 
selection  of  this  electoral  method  on  the  ground  that  the 
system  of  preferential  voting  introduced  into  Queensland 
had  been  a  partial  failure.  He  stated  that  the  privilege 
of  marking  preferences  had  not  been  extensively  used,  and 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kidston,  a  former  Queensland 
Premier,  that  the  marking  of  preferences  should  be  made 
compulsory.  As  explained  in  the  course  of  the  New 
Zealand  debates,  part  of  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Queens- 
land system  was  due  to  the  unnecessarily  cumbrous  nature 
of  the"  regulations.  The  Queensland  Electoral  Acts  still 
retain  the  old  method  of  voting— that  of  striking  out  from 
the  ballot  paper  the  names  of  such  candidates  as  the 
elector  does  not  intend  to  vote  for.  The  confusion  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  the  elector  may  readily  be  imagined 
when  he  is  instructed  to  strike  out  the  names  of  candidates 
for  whom  he  does  not  intend  to  vote  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  mark  such  candidates  in  the  order  of  his 
choice.  Moreover,  the  provisions,  as  detailed  above,  for 
giving  effect  to  preferences  are  so  defective  that  only  a 
proportion  of  the  preferences  marked  can  be  taken  into 
account.  Even  so,  preferential  voting  in  Queensland  some- 
times has  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  election, 
as  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  elections  of  1908, 
will  show  : — 


WOOLLOONGABBA   ELECTION 

First  Count. 

Votes. 

1st  Candidate 

•                   •                   • 

1,605 

2nd 

99 

>                   •                   • 

1,366 

3rd 

» 

•                   ■                   • 

788 

Total         .         .         .       3,759 

The  votes  recorded  for  the  third  candidate  were  then 
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distributed  according  to  the  preferences  marked,  which 
were  as  follows  : — 

1st  Candidate       .         .         .  15 

2nd  „  ...        379 

No  preferences      .         .         .        394 

788 

The  result  of  the  distribution  brought  the  second  candi- 
date to  the  top  of  the  poll,  the  final  figures  being  as 
follows  : — 

2nd  Candidate       .         .         .    1,745 
1st         „  ...    1,620 

Where  the  more  simple  and  straightforward  instructions 
have  been  adopted,  as  in  West  Austraha,  it 
has  been  found  that   a  larger   percentage   of      Australia. 
the    electors    make    use    of    the    privilege    of 
marking  preferences.     Here  are  the   figures  for  the  con- 
stituency of  Claremont  in  the  elections  of  1908  : — 

First  Count. 
Foulkes  ....    1,427 

Briggs  .         .         .         .825 

Stuart  ....       636 


Total  .         .         .    2,888 


When  the  votes  recorded  for  the  candidate  lowest  on  the 
poll  were  distributed  it  was  found  that  nearly  75  per  cent, 
of  his  papers  were  marked  with  additional  preferences. 
The  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 


Brigga   . 

.       297 

Foulkes 

.       174 

No  preferences 

165 

Total  .         .         .636 


The  final  figures  were  as  follows  : — 

Foulkes  ....     1,601 

Briggs  .         .         .         .1,122 
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These  figures  doubtless  show  that  even  in  West  Austraha, 
when  the  transferable  vote  is  applied  to  single-member 
constituencies,  a  considerable  number  of  the  electors  will 
not  indicate  a  preference  for  any  candidate  other  than 
for  that  of  their  own  party,  but  similar  abstentions  occur  at 
the  second  ballots  in  France,  where  it  is  found  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  electors  usually  refrain  from 
going  to  the  poll  on  the  second  occasion.     The  Labour 
Party  in  Queensland  has  sometimes  issued  instructions  to 
its  supporters  to  abstain  from  marking  preferences  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  party  sohd  and  absolutely  separate 
from  other  parties.     Such  action  necessarily  increases  the 
percentage  of  abstentions.     Nor  can  any  remedy  for  action 
of  this  kind   be   found   in   making  the  marking  of  pre- 
ferences compulsory.     Even  in  Belgium,  where  "  compul- 
sory voting  "  is  in  force,  the  compulsion  only  extends  to 
an  enforced  attendance  at  the  polling  place.     The  act  of 
voting  is  not  compulsory,  for  a  blank  unmarked  ballot 
paper  may  be  dropped  into  the  voting  urn.     The  com- 
pulsorj''  marking  of  preferences  when  the  elector  has  none 
may  still  further  vitiate  the  results  of  elections  in  a  most 
undesirable  way,  whilst  abstention  from  preference  marking 
merely  deprives  those  abstaining  of  a  privilege  which  they 
might  exercise  if  they  chose.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
an  elector  after  voting  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice 
may  be  indifferent   to  the  fate   of  the   remaining  candi- 
dates and,  if  so,  an  enforced  expression  of  opinion  on  his 
part  would  not  be  of  any  real  value,  and  should  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  result  of  an  election. 

Does  then  the  alternative,  or  contingent  vote,  as  used 
in  West  Austraha,  solve  the  problem  of  three-cornered 
fights — the  problem  of  three  distinct  parties  seeking  repre- 
sentation in  Parhament  ?  When  a  single  seat  is  being 
contested  it  is  doubtless  sufiicient  if  the  member  elected 
represents  the  average  views  of  his  constituents,  but  a 
General  Election  based  on  such  a  system  would  yield  results 
no  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  second  ballots. 
Neither  the  second  ballot  nor  the  contingent  vote  are 
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acceptable  after  their  true  efiects  are  understood,  a  fact 
which  explains  the  failure  of  Mr.  Deakin's  Government 
to  carry  their  Preferential  Ballot  Bill  in  1906.  Mr. 
Several  of  the  seats  held  by  the  Austrahan 
Labour  Part}^ — as  in  the  elections  of  Jarrow, 
Colne  Valley,  and  Atterchfie — were  won  by 
a  minority  vote ;  the  Melbourne  Age  pubhshed 
the  followins  hst  of  seven  constituencies  in  Victoria 
where  Labour  members  represented  only  a  mmonty  of 
the  voters  : — 


Deakin's 
failure  to 
carry  the 
alternaiive 
vote. 


Constituencies. 

Non-Labour 
Votes. 

Labour 
Votes. 

Geelong 
Ballarat  West 
Jika  Jika    . 
Williamstown 
Bendigo  West 
Grenville     . 
Maryborough 

1,704              1,153 
2,038       1      1,034 
1,366              1,183 
1,931              1,494 
1,654              1,248 
1,457              1,268 
1,929              1,263 

Totals 

12,079             8,643 

Preferential  voting  would  have  placed  these  seats  at 
the  mercy  of  a  combination  of  the  other  parties,  and,  some- 
what alarmed  by  the  too  eager  advocacy  of  the  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Age,  the  Labour  Party,  which  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  procured  its 
defeat  on  the  first  division  in  committee.  It  is  impossible 
to  defend  the  present  system  by  which  the  Labour  Party, 
which  numbered  two-fifths  of  the  voters  in  these  seven 
constituencies,  obtained  all  seven  seats,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  a  system  of  preferential 
voting,  which  would  have  enabled  the  other  parties  to 
have  deprived  these  electors  of  all  representation,  was  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difl&culty.  In  neither  case 
would  justice  be  done  to  the  claims  of  three  parties  to 
representation. 
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A  consideration  of  the  possible  results  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Enghsh  electoral  system  of  second  ballots 

or  the  transferable  vote  in  single-member  con- 
effed  of  the  stituencies  will  show  that  neither  reform  will 
alternative  solve  the  problem  presented  by  the  rise  of  a 
^'^  ^"  new   party.     It  is   obvious   that   the   Labour 

Party  could  by  a  combination  of  Conservative 
and  Liberal  voters  be  deprived  of  representation  in  all 
constituencies  save  those  in  which  they  had  the  support 
of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electorate.  Nor  would  the 
conditions  remain  the  same  as  they  are  to-day.  In  many 
constituencies  in  which  the  Liberals  have  a.llowed  a  straight 
fight  to  take  place  between  Tarif?  Reform  and  Labour 
candidates,  the  Liberal  Party  would  intervene  ;  and  should 
combinations  at  the  polls  result  in  the  defeat  of  Labour 
candidates,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  Labour  voters  who  found  themselves  under  an 
"  improved  "  voting  system  less  able  than  before  to  secure 
representation  in  Parliament  ?  Would  there  not  possibly 
arise  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  disfranchised  minority 
to  pursue  on  the  next  occasion  a  wrecking  pohcy  such  as 
has  distinguished  the  second  ballots  both  in  Belgium  and 
in  France  ?  Even  apart  from  precipitate  action  which 
might  arise  as  the  result  of  ill-feehng,  the  alternative  vote 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  predetermined  pohcy  on 
the  part  of  a  minority  to  create  dissension  between  the 
opponents.  The  manipulation  of  the  alternative  vote 
would  be  easily  understood.  An  angry  minority  of  electors 
could  be  instructed  beforehand  to  use  it,  as  we  know  from 
experience  they  have  used  the  second  ballot  on  the 
Continent.  Would  politicians,  following  an  exclusive 
electoral  pohcy,  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  weapon 
which  the  alternative  vote  would  place  in  their  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  annihilating  any  section  they  especially  dis- 
liked, in  the  same  way  as  the  Liberal  Party  in  Belgium 
was  destroyed  by  Cathohc  and  Sociahst  combinations  at 
the  second  ballots  ?  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
which    all   experience   yields,    that   both   these   electoral 
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methods  place  the  representation  of  any  party  at  the 
mercy  of  either  temporary  or  permanent  coalitions  of 
other  parties.  To  an  even  greater  degree  than  under 
the  existing  regime,  the  result  of  a  General  Election  would 
fail  to  reflect  public  opinion. 

The  advocates  of  the  alternative  vote  assume,  with  but 
little  justification,  that  this  method  will  be  free  from  the 
bargainings  that  have  distinguished  the  second  ballots  on 
the  Continent.  The  bargainings  naturally  take  place  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  ballots,  because  that  is  the 
most  suitable  time  for  the  striking  of  bargains,  for  the 
strength  of  parties  is  definitely  known.  With  the  alter- 
native vote  such  transactions  would  take  place  before  the 
election,  upon  the  basis  of  the  probable  position  of  parties 
as  ascertained  by  the  party  agents.  Even  if  experience 
should  show  that  the  transferable  vote  did  not  lend  itself 
so  easily  as  the  second  ballot  to  the  perpetration  of  those 
bargains  which  are  detested  by  all  Continental  statesmen, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  successful  candidate  would,  like 
the  deputy  elected  under  the  system  of  second  ballots, 
become  "  the  prisoner  of  the  minority."  The  figures  of  the 
election  would  disclose  to  what  extent  the  member  re- 
turned had  owed  his  success  to  the  smallest  minority. 
This  minority  would  be  only  too  conscious  that  it  held 
the  key  of  the  situation,  and  the  member  would  doubt- 
less be  exposed  to  the  same  intolerable  pressure  as  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  members  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  any  case  the  position  of  the  elected 
member  would  be  most  unsatisfactory.  Were  a  Labour 
member  returned  with  the  assistance  of  Tariff  Reform 
votes,  would  not  the  parhamentary  relations  between  the 
various  parties  become  as  embittered  as  when  the  Unified 
Sociahst  candidate  at  Uzcs  was  enabled  by  Reactionary 
votes  to  capture  a  Radical  seat  ?  What  recriminations 
would  accompany  the  election  of  a  Conservative  candidate 
whose  \'ictory  was  due  to  Labour  votes  given  to  him  as 
an  expression  of  resentment  at  the  action  of  Liberals  in 
other  constituencies  ?    What  would  be  the  relations  be- 
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tween  the  Liberal  and  Labour  parties  if  in  a  constituency 
now  represented  by  a  Labour  member,  a  Liberal  candidate, 
with  the  aid  of  Conservative  votes,  displaced  bim  ?  These 
strained  relations  would  not  only  exist  within  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  but  also  and  perhaps  in  a  more  pro- 
nounced form  in  the  constituencies  themselves.  Such  con- 
ditions would  not  only  invite  the  sarcasm  of  all  critics  of 
democracy,  they  would  produce  the  much  more  serious 
effect  of  cripphng  the  successful  working  of  parhamentary 
institutions. 

Neither  second  ballots  nor  preferential  voting  can  solve 
the  problem  of  three  parties  seeking  representation.  They 
rp,  may  preserve  the  outward  form  of  the  distin- 

native  vote    guishing  characteristic  of  the  present  system — 
not  a  solu-    that  each  successful  candidate  should  secure 
Hon  of  the      ^^^  support  of  the  majority  of  the   electors 
three-"         voting — but  this  apparent  conformity  to  the 
cornered        requirements  of  majority  representation  is  only 
contests.         secured  at  the  cost  of  destroying  the  sincerity 
of  the  parhamentary  system  and  of  rendering  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons  still  more  unstable 
than  it  is  to-day.     In  England  the  competition  of  the 
three  parties  is  most  pronounced  in  the  industrial  areas, 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  apparently  recognizing  the 
futihty  of  the  alternative  vote  as  a  solution  of  the  new 
difficulty,  had  good  grounds  for  his  suggestion  that  elec- 
toral reformers  should  concentrate  their  minds  upon  the 
proportional  representation  of  the  great  cities.^    For  pro- 
portional representation  attacks  the  new  problem  on  en- 
tirely different  hues.     It  provides  for  the  reahzation  of  the 
essentially  democratic  principle,  that  the  various  sections 
of  pohtical  opinion  are  entitled  to  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  strengths,  and  that  such  represen- 
tation should  be  independent  of  the  action  of  other  parties. 
Once  this  democratic  principle  is  admitted  we  are  in  view 
of  the  only  effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  three- 
cornered  fights — a  solution   which  not  only   solves   this 

1  Reply  to  deputation  ot  Manchester  Liberal  Federation,  23  May  1909. 
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particular  difficulty,  but  meets  those  serious  defects  of  our 
electoral  system  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters.  "  The  theory  of  Government 
by  party/'  says  Professor  Nanson  of  Melbourne,  "  is  to  find 
the  popular  mind  by  the  issue  of  a  number  of  contests 
between  the  '  ins '  and  the  '  outs/  But  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  political  issues,  this  theory  is  now  no  more 
tenable  than  is  the  theory  that  every  question  can  be 
answered  by  a  plain  '  yes  '  or  '  no/  .  .  .  We  require  a  system 
capable  of  finding  the  mind  of  the  people  on  more  than 
one  issue.  With  such  a  system  all  the  difficulties  caused 
at  present  by  the  existence  of  three  parties  disappear. 
Instead  of  being  a  hindrance  three  parties  will  be  a  help. 
For  each  will  help  to  organize  pubhc  opinion,  and  so 
enable  the  mind  of  the  pubhc  on  important  issues  to  be 
more  definitely  and  clearly  ascertained.'' 


CHAPTER   VI 

PROPOETIONAL   REPRESENTATION 

"  Celui-ci  tuera  celui-la.     Voila  la  formule  du  scrutin  d'arrondissement. 

"  Ceux-ci  tueront  ceux-la.  Yo'ilk  la  formule  du  scrutin  de  liste  sans 
la  representation  proportionnelle. 

"  Ceux-ci  et  ceux-la  auront  leur  juste  part.  Voila  la  formula  du  scrutin 
de  liste  avec  la  representation  proportionnelle." — J.  Jaubes 

TT  cannot  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  methods  of 
Jl^eTecH^TaHopteiS  in  tne  early 'stages-Df-Tgpre'sentatrve 
insHtutions  fail  to  respond  toWe  needs~of  the  more  com- 
plex  political  conditions' of  "highly  civihzed  communities. 
TEe~^movement  in  favour  of  improved  electoral  methods 
isTn  keepmg«with  the  advances  made  in  all  other  human 
mstitutions. '  We  no  longer  travel  by  stage-coach  nor  read 
'by  rush-hght.  We  cross  the  Atlantic  with  a  certainty  and 
an  ease  unknown  and  undreamt  of  a  httle  while  ago. 
Means  of  intercommunication,  the  press,  the  mail,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone  have  developed  marvellously  in 
response  to  modern  requirements.  This  continuous  adapta- 
tion is  the  law  of  existence  and,  in  view  of  modern  political, 
conditions  we  cannot  permanently  refuse  to  adapt  our 
electoral  methodf^  to  llie  more  perfect  organization  of  a. 
"progressive  democracy.  By  cumulative  pressure  the  evils 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters  can  have  but  one 
result ;  they  will  compel  Enghsh  statesmen,  as  they  have 
compelled  or  are  compelhng  Continental  statesmen,  to 
devise  an  effective  remedy  ;  and  although  individual  poli- 
ticians may  resist  and  retard  the  advent  of  reformed 
methods,  the  demand  for  better  representative  institutions 
will  in  the  end  overcome  all  such  resistance. 
What  then  are  the  requirements  of  a  satisfactory  elec- 
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toral  method  ?  The  evils  to  be  remedied  must  yield  the 
clue.  Qui  present  system — exclusive  majority  representa- 
tion— has  often,  as  we  have  seen,  resulted  in  a    ^, 

,  •  Til,  •     •,  ,  •  The  essen- 

gross  exaggeration  oi  the  majority,  sometimes   n^i  features 

in  the  total  suppression  of  the  minority  ;  and,  of  a  sound 
on  other  occasions,  in  the  return  of  a  majority  of  ^^^f^^f 
representatives  by  a  minority  of  the  electors. 
These  evils  have  happened  when  only  two  parties  have 
been  seeking  representation  ;  when  a  third  party  enters 
the  pohtical  arena  the  system  completely  breaks  down, 
and  all  efforts  to  restore  "  majority  "  representation  by  a 
system  of  second  ballots  have  proved  an  absolute  failure. 
The  attempts  made  in  the  past  to  secure  the  special  repre.- 
sentation  of  minorities,  though  most  successful  in  many 
respects,  have  been  of  an  empirical  character,  and  have 
dealt  with  the  problem  in  a  very  partial  way.  Yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  a  solution  for  all  these  problems  which 
is  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  and  effective.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  return  to  the  first  principles  of  democracy, 
to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  meaning  of  that  self-govern- 
ment which  we  desire  to  achieve  through  representative 
institutions.  Self rgoyernment  can  only  be  reaUzed  when 
every  section  oi  the  community  through  its  own  represen- 
tatives can  give  expression  to  its  Jieeds  -in_Jhe  assembly 
which  is  representative  of  the  nation  and  which  derives 
aU  its  authority  fi'om  the  fact  that  it  is  so  representative. 
This  assembly  acts  in  the  name  of  the  nation  ;  its  decisions 
are  said  to  embody  the  national  will.  But  if^anjiCQn.- 
siderabJe_section_Qi.tke -nation  is  deprivedT^from  whatever 
cause,  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  what 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  its  decisions  give  expression  to 
the  national_\vill  ?  The  new  electoral  conditions  force  us, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  the  conclusion  that  no  satis- 
factory solution  can  be  reached  until  effect  is  given  to 
Mill's  fundamental  principle  of  democracy — that  the  various 
sections  of  political  opinion  should  be  represented  in  the 
legislative  chamber  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Only 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  condition  can  we  escape  fi'om  the 
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evils  of  the  existing  system  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice 
to  the  claims  of  t^ree  organized  parties  to  representation 
within  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  accept  Mill's  declaration 
as  theoretically  perfect  and  then  to  dismiss  it  as  wholly 
impracticable.  If  the  pohtical  conditions  are  such  that 
the  proportionate  representation  of  parties  is  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  our  electoral  difficulties,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  statesmen  to  find  some  way  by  which  practical 
efiect  can  be  given  to  MiU's  formula.  There  was  doubtless 
some  excuse  for  the  cry  of  impracticabihty  when,  in 
launching  in  1857  his  proposals  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation, Thomas  Hare  suggested  that  the  whole  kingdom 
should  form  a  single  constituency.  This  suggestion  raised 
a  barrier  of  prejudice  against  all  proposals  for  proportional 
representation,  which  only  to-day  is  being  broken  down, 
and  led  to  a  refusal  to  consider  seriously  any  attempt  to 
secure  an  amehoration  of  existing  methods  along  more 
modest  hues.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  reahzing  true 
en^lsn-  representation  must  be  the  enlargement  of  our 
turning  present  electoral  areas.  So  long  as  single- 
several  member  constituencies  are  retained  elections 
"*  "*  '  must  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a  struggle 
for  the  whole  of  the  representation  allotted  to  the  con- 
stituency. There  is  but  one  prize — a  prize  which  is  indivi- 
sible— and  the  proportional  distribution  of  that  prize  is 
impossible.  For  a  system  of  proportional  representation 
the  first  requirement  is  the  formation  of  constituencies 
returning  several  members.  These  electoral  areas  need 
not  be  formed  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  FamiUar  divisions 
of  the  country,  such  as  large  towns,  counties  or  parts  of 
counties,  may  be  treated  as  single  constituencies.  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds  would  form  con- 
stituencies in  themselves.  Counties  which  are  large  enough 
to  return  at  least  five  members  might  also  be  treated  as 
electoral  areas,  whilst  the  smallest  counties  would  be 
grouped  and  the  larger  counties,  if  necessary,  subdivided. 
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With  such  constituencies  it  would  be  possible  to  approxi- 
mate to  a  true  representation  of  the  electors.  Birmingham, 
which  may  be  taken  for  purposes  of  illustration,  returns 
seven  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  one  for  each 
of  its  seven  divisions.  The  Unionists  being  in  a  majority 
in  each  of  these  seven  divisions,  are  enabled  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  representation  allotted  to  the  city,  although 
there  is  a  large  minority  of  non- Unionists.  If  Birmingham 
were  treated  as  a  single  const  tuency,  and  if  the  electors 
were  divided  as  follows  :  Unionists,  40,000 ;  Liberals, 
20,000  ;  Labour,  10,000,  then  it  is  obvious  that  ^^^  vrovor- 
any  just  system  of  representation  would  enable  tional  repre- 
th^  Unionists,  Liberal  ^and  Labour  electors  to  sen/ahon  o/ 
obtain  fourTtwo,  and  one  members  respectively.  electors. 
Birmingham  would  then  be  represented  accurately  and 
fairly  within  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  each  large 
area  was  so  represented  we  should,  in  this  way,  be  able 
to  build  up  a  House  of  Commons  which  would  reflect  in 
true  proportions  the  pohtical  opinions  of  the  country. 
The  undoubted  fairness  of  such  a  system  of  representation 
will  appeal  with  even  more  force  if  consideration  is  given 
to  the  grounds  on  which  seven  representatives  are  now. 
allotted  to  a  town  of  the  size  of  Birmingham.  Did  Birming- 
ham contain  only  40,000  electors,  all  of  whom  were  Unionists, 
it  would  only  be  entitled  to  four  representatives  in  Parha- 
ment.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  electors  who  are 
not  Unionists  brings,  however,  the  total  electorate  to  70,000, 
and  Birmingham  is  granted  representation  on  the  basis  of 
this  total.  Thus  the  additional  representation,  granted 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  large  minority  of  non-Unionist 
electors,  takes  the  form  of  additional  Unionist  members. 
The  minority  under  the  present  system  is  not  only  dis- 
franchised but  penahsed  ;  the  representation  which  is  due 
to  them  is  given  to  their  opponents. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  of  pro- 
portional representation  which  should  ensure  that  the 
electors  of  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns,  and  also 
of    the    various    counties,   should    be    truly    represented 
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within  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  this  fact  the  recent 
history  of  electoral  legislation  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  Colonies  furnishes  incontrovertible  proofs.  Pro- 
portional representation  has  been  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  several  countries,  and   these  laws  work  with  perfect 

smoothness.  ,  i       i         • 

The  fii-st  appHcation  of  the  principle  took  place  m 
Denmark  so  long  ago  as  1855,  two  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme,  when  M.  Andrae, 
Experience  ^  Danish  Minister  of  great  eminence  and  abihty, 
in  Denmark,  j^^j^^^j^^jg^j  ^^  into  the  new  Constitution  pro- 
mulgated in  that  year.  The  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation was  retained  through  the  constitutional  changes 
of  1863  and  1866,  though,  it  should  be  added,  the  extent 
of  its  application  was  limited  to  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Upper  House.  The  citizens  of  each  constituency, 
voting  in  two  classes,  choose  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
voting  an  equal  number  of  representatives.  These  repre- 
sentatives constitute  an  electoral  college,  the  members  of 
which  proceed  to  the  election  of  representatives  of  the 
constituency  according  to  the  method  of  proportional  re- 
presentation. This  hmited  apphcation  of  proportional 
representation  still  remains  in  force,  and  in  recent  years 
the  principle  has  received  further  and  increasing  recogni- 
tion. Parhamentary  committees  and  committees  of  the 
municipahties  of  Copenhagen  are  chosen  by  a  proportional 
method.  The  principle  was  apphed  in  1903  to  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Congregational  councils,  but  its  most  notable 
extension  was  effected  in  1908,  when  the  system  was  apphed 
to  all  municipal  elections,  the  first  elections  taking  place 
in  March  1909. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  Denmark  there  was  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  between  the  hmited  apphcation 
adopted  in  1855  and  its  extension  to  elections  of  a  more 
popular  kind  in  recent  years ;  and  outside  Denmark,  al- 
though societies  advocating  the  new  principles  were 
founded  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
proportional  representation  did  not  succeed  in  finding  its 
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way  very  readily  to  the  statute  book.  It  was  not  until 
1890  that  the  first  step  was  taken  which  has  resulted  in 
so  rapid  an  extension  of  the  system.  The  evils  arising 
from  the  majority  method  of  election  had  be-  o  •,  ,  , 
come  so  acute  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino  ^ 
that  proportional  representation  was  adopted  as  a  means 
of  pacification.  The  elections  in  March  1889  resulted  in 
the  return  of  seventy-seven  Conservative  deputies  by  12,783 
votes,  whilst  the  Liberals,  with  12,166  votes,  were  only 
able  to  obtain  thirty-five  representatives.  The  Liberals 
alleged  that  this  unfair  result  was  due  to  a  gerrymandering 
of  the  constituencies,  and  demanded  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Conservative  Government  dechning  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  this  purpose,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  BeUinzona,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Government  was  killed  and  his  colleagues  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  The  Federal  Council  intervened  and  sent 
its  representative.  Colonel  Kiinzh,  who  recommended  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation.  Aft«r  some  hesi- 
tancy the  party  leaders  agreed,  and  the  Cantonal  Council 
passed  a  law  (5  December  1890),  providing  for  the  election 
by  a  system  of  proportional  representation  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Constitution. 
The  suspicions  of  the  Liberals  were  not,  however,  fully 
allayed  and,  thinking  that  they  were  again  being  duped, 
they  decided  on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  the  Assembly  to 
abstain.  This  decision  was  adhered  to,  and  as  a  result 
the  first  assembly  in  Ticino  elected  under  the  proportional 
system  consisted  of  Conservatives  only.  The  Conserva- 
tives remained  faithful  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Liberals  and  voted  the  law  of  9  February  1891,  intro- 
ducing proportional  representation  into  the  cantonal  con- 
stitution and  applying  it  to  the  elections  for  the  Cantonal 
Council,  Constituent  Assembhes  and  municipahties.  The 
law  was  approved  by  popular  vote  in  the  following  March, 

1  The  story  of  tlie  introduction  of  proportional  representation  into  the 
Canton  of  Ticino  is   told    in  full  by  Professor  Galland  in    La   Dtmocratie 
Tessinoise  ct  la  Representation  Pruportionnelle  (Grenoble,  1909). 
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and  tlie  system  has  since  retained  its  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  canton. 1  The  immediate  object  in  view 
— the  pacification  of  the  canton — was  completely  attained 
and  its  success  has  led  to  its  adoption  in  other  cantons. 
It  is  now  in  force  in  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Solothurn,  Zug, 
Schwyz,  Bale  City,  Lucerne  and  St.  Gall,  and  also  (for 
municipal  elections)  in  Berne,  Fribourg,  and  Valais,  whilst 
there  is  an  active  and  growing  demand  for  its  apphcation 
to  the  Federal  elections.  The  progress  of  pubhc  opinion 
in  this  respect  has  been  tested  by  means  of  the  Referendum 
in  1900  and  1910.  On  the  first  occasion  169,000  voters 
supported  the  extension  to  Federal  elections,  and  247,000 
opposed  it.  In  1910  the  number  of  voters  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  had  increased  by  70,000,  while  the  opposition 
had  increased  by  only  15,000,  and  the  adoption  of  pro- 
portional representation  for  Federal  elections  was  defeated 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  23,000  votes  in  a  total  poU  of 
half  a  milhon.  At  the  same  time  twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  approved  of  the  extension,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  proportional  prin- 
ciple cannot  long  be  delayed. 

The  need  for  proportional  representation  was  particularly 
felt  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  where  rehgious  difierences 
often  form  the  dividing  fine  between  parties.  The  canton 
is  divided  into  three  constituencies  ;  one  for  the  town  of 
Geneva,  one  for  that  part  of  the  canton  on  the  right  bank, 
and  one  for  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lake  and  of  the 
Rhone.  With  the  scrutin  de  liste  (the  former  method  of 
election)  the  minority  in  each  constituency  was  completely 
crushed.  The  Protestants  of  the  right  bank  were  deprived 
of  all  representation  ;   the  Cathohcs  of  the  town  obtained 


1  The  application  was  extended  in  1892,  1895,  and  1898  to  the  election 
of  the  Executive  Council,  of  jurors  and  of  Communal  Councils.  In  1904, 
however,  when  the  Liberals  were  in  a  majority,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
election  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  proportional  system,  which  had 
given  them  only  three  seats  out  of  five,  was  replaced  (for  the  election  of 
Executive  Comicils)  by  the  limited  vote.  Under  the  new  system,  which 
is  less  favourable  to  the  minority,  the  Liberals  obtained  four  out  of 
five  seats. 
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a  few  deputies  as  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  majo- 
rity. In  1872,  when  the  affairs  of  the  CathoHc  church  were 
being  discussed,  the  Radicals  and  Independents  succeeded 
in  exchiding  from  the  Council  all  who  were  most  directly- 
affected  by  the  question  of  the  day.  The  proportional 
system  was  introduced  in  1892,  and  as  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Council  was  still  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system  the  working  of  the  two  methods 
could  be  readily  compared.  "  The  elections  for  the  cantonal 
councils  in  November  1892,"  wrote  M.  Naville,  "  were 
keenly  fought,  but  calm  ;  no  recriminations  followed,  and 
pohtical  hfe  pursued  a  normal  course.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  elections  in  October  1893  were  riotous, 
blows  being  exchanged.  Exclusive  majority  represen- 
tation artificially  creates  disturbances.  .  .  .  Proportional 
representation  introduces  a  pacifying  element  into  all 
pohtical  struggles." 

^  The  introduction  of  a  complete  scheme  of  proportional 
representation  into  Belgium  was  also  rendered  necessary 
by  the  intolerable  position  arising  from  the  BeMum 
former  methods  of  election.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Sociahst  Party  with  a  distinct  organization  created 
a  situation  which,  as  already  explained,  was  in  no  way 
reheved  by  the  system  of  second  ballots  in  force.  Indeed, 
the  coahtions  at  the  second  ballots  not  only  discredited 
the  system  but  greatly  embittered  the  relations  between 

^the  various  parties.  "  In  1899,"  says  Count  Goblet 
d'Alviella,  "  Belgium  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution — a 
revolution  which  was  only  avoided  by  the  immediate  and 
complete  introduction  of  proportional  representation  into 
parhamentary  elections."  This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
trial  of  proportional  representation  in  Belgium,  for  Belgium, 
hke  Switzerland,  affords  an  example  of  the  gradual  but 
certain  extension  of  the  new  method  of  election.  In  1894 
proportional  representation  had  been  applied  partially  and 
tentatively  to  the  larger  municipal  councils,  and  although 
this  apphcation  was  of  a  partial  character  it  achieved  a 
considerable  measure  of  success.    M.  Braun,  the  Burgo- 
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master  of  Ghent,  speaking  in  May   1899,  described  its 
results  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  During  the  four  years  that  proportional  representation 
has  been  appUed  to  the  communal  elections  of  Ghent,  every 
one  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the  happy  efiects^  of  the 
reform.  Everybody  recognizes  that,  far  from  being  en- 
dangered, the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  has  increased, 
and  that  the  ameliorating  and  pacifying  effects  of  the  altered 
electoral  method  have  even  exceeded  the  expectations  and 
hopes  of  its  advocates."  ^ 

The  system  of  proportional  representation  adopted  for 
the  parliamentary  elections  was  much  more  complete,  and 
so  great  has  been  its  success  that  there  has  arisen  a  strong 
demand  for  its  introduction  into  the  elections  for  the  pro- 
vincial councils  in  which  the  old  majority  system,  with 
second  ballots,  is  stiU  used.     The  parliamentary  elections 
in  May  1908  were  followed  by  the  provincial  elections  in 
the  ensuing  month,  and  thus  a  favourable  opportunity 
was   presented   of   contrasting   the   working   of   the   two 
systems.     The    grossly   unfair    results    of    the    provincial 
elections   drew   forth   from  many   journals  most   caustic 
criticism.     Le  Pewple  expressed  the  hope  that  these  pro- 
vincial elections  would  be  the  last  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  majority  system  in  Belgium.       "Is  it  not,"  it  pro- 
ceeded, "  absurd,  stupid,  detestable  that  the  provincial 
councils  are  alone  excluded  from  the  system  of  proportional 
representation  ?     Once  for  all  we  must  have  done  with  this 
jumble   of  confusion,  dishonesty,   and  corruption."    The 
Etoile  Beige  declared  that  "  One  thing  is  certain,  the  pro- 
vincial electoral  system  can  no  longer  be  maintained  with- 
out exposing  us  to  the  laughter  of  Europe.     To  apply  one 
system  of  proportional  representation  to  the  parliamentary 
elections,  another  to  municipal  elections,  and  to  maintain 
the  majority  system  for  the  provincial  elections,  is  really 
too  absurd.     For  once  we  agree  with  Le  Pewple  and  join 
our  hopes  and  wishes  to  theirs."    That  these  comments 

1  Goblet  d'Alviella,  La  Repr^entation  Proportionnelle  en  Belgique,  p.  92. 
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were  fully  justified  a  few  examples  will  show.  In  the 
province  of  Lirnbourg  the  forty-eight  seats  on  the  pro- 
vincial council  were  all  obtained  by  the  Catholics,  whereas 
in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  the  previous  month  the 
Liberals,  owing  to  the  proportional  system,  were  able  to 
obtain  two  seats  out  of  six.  In  the  "  Agglomeration 
Bruxelloise "  no  Cathohc  and  only  five  SociaUsts  were 
elected,  although  the  Liberals  numbered  but  a  few  more 
than  a  third  of  the  voters.  The  provincial  elections  of 
former  years  afford  further  illustration.  In  1898  at  Ghent 
the  Liberals  of  the  first  canton  defeated  the  Socialists  at 
the  second  ballots  -with  the  help  of  the  Catholics,  in  the 
second  canton  they  defeated  the  Catholics  with  the  help 
of  the  Sociahsts,  while  in  the  third  canton  they  were  them- 
selves defeated  by  the  Cathohcs,  who  were  assisted  by  the 
Sociahsts.  In  the  same  year  at  Brussels,  where  a  second 
ballot  took  place  in  each  of  the  five  cantons,  the  Liberal 
minority  capiui'ed  every  one  of  the  forty-four  seats.  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge  pointed  out  in  his  Keport  on  the  working 
of  the  Second  Ballots  in  Belgium,  that  it  was  the  failure 
of  this  electoral  method  that  rendered  a  proportional 
system  in  parUamentary  elections  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
its  failure  in  the  provincial  elections  will  result  in  its 
abohtion  from  these  also.  No  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  proportional  system  can 
be  given  than  this  demand  for  its  extension,  the  latest 
example  of  which  in  Belgium  is  its  apphcation  by  a  new 
law  passed  in  1909  to  the  election  of  the  ConseiJs  de 
Prud'hommes. 

Whilst  the  adoption  of  proportional  representation  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Belgium  was  due  to  the  pressure  of 
particular  circumstances,  the  marked  success  of 
the  new  method  has  not  only  resulted  in  its       states^ 
extension  in  those  countries,  it  has  also  had  a 
pronounced  influence  upon  public  opinion  in  neighbouring 
countries.     The  kingdoms  of  Southern  Germany  are  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Swiss  cantons.     Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  new  constitution  adopted  in  1906,  decided  that  the 
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seats  set  free  by  fhe  removal  of  the  "  privileged  "  members 
of  the  Lower  House  should  be  filled  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Legislative  proposals  have  since  been  discussed 
in  Saxony,  and  in  May  1910  a  vigorous  debate  took  place 
in  the  Bavarian  Parhament,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr. 
Miiller  declared  that  the  advocates  of  the  reform  would 
not  rest  "  until  this  unjust  electoral  system,  this  bulwark 
of  short-sighted  injustice  and  ill-omened  party  spirit,  is  set 
aside  in  the  higher  interests  of  justice  and  of  civil  and 
rehgious  freedom."  The  principle  has  received  a  recogni- 
tion even  more  general  in  character,  for  a  ministerial  decree 
issued  in  June  1901,  relative  to  the  associated  committees 
of  employers  and  workmen,  enabled  these  bodies,  if  they  so 
chose,  to  elect  their  members  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation.  Some  sixteen  towns, 
including  Frankfort-on-Main,  Munich,  Carlsruhe,  Fribourg, 
Mannheim,  &c.,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Much  greater 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  elections.  In  Carlsruhe, 
for  instance,  the  number  of  voters  increased  from  1103  in 
1897  to  3546  in  1903. 

Similarly,  the  great  success  of  the  Belgian  legislation 

gave  birth  to  a  fresh  and  more  powerful  movement  in 

France.    Founded   in   1901,   under  the   presi- 

rance.  ^Qi\Q,y  of  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  Ligue  four  la 
Representation  Proportionnelle  enhsted  the  support  of  de- 
puties drawn  from  all  pohtical  parties.  The  Electoral 
Reform  group  within  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the 
Parhament  1906-10  consisted  of  over  two  hundred 
members,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  this  group  large  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  in  the  great  towns.  The 
reform  has  the  support  of  many  leading  newspapers,  and 
the  authoritative  reports  of  the  French  Parhamentary 
Committee,  la  Commission  du  Suffrage  Universel,  contain 
strong  recommendations  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  pro- 
portional representation.  The  first  of  these  reports  pre- 
pared in  1905  by  M.  Chas.  Benoist  ^  contains  an  admirable 

1  No.  2376,  Chamhre  dea  Diputia,  Huitieme  Legislature,  1905. 
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statement  of  the  case  for  the  reform,  a  plea  which  is  power- 
fully reinforced  in  the  report  prepared  two  years  later  by 
M.  Etienne  Flandin.^  The  Bill  recommended  in  this  latter 
report  was  discussed  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  October  1909.  The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  read  as 
follows  :  "  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall 
be  elected  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  according  to  the  rules 
for  proportional  representation."  The  first  portion  of  this 
clause — the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be 
elected  by  scrutin  de  liste — was  carried  by  379  votes 
against  142,  or  a  majority  of  237.  The  second  portion 
— according  to  the  rules  for  proportional  representation — 
was  carried  by  281  votes  to  235,  or  a  majority  of  46.  The 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Briand,  urged  by  m.any  of  his  Radical 
supporters,  who  were  unwilhng  to  forego  the  advantages 
which  they  obtained  from  the  existing  system,  then  made 
the  question  one  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  the 
whole  clause,  when  put  to  the  final  vote,  was  defeated  by 
291  votes  to  225.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  divisions 
was  the  size  of  the  majority  by  which  the  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies  was  condemned.  At  the  General 
Election  in  April  1910  no  few^er  than  315  Deputies  were 
retui'ned  pledged  to  the  reform.  M.  Briand  at  once 
introduced  a  Bill  which,  however,  did  not  fully  meet  the 
demands  of  the  reformers,  and  the  Com?nission  du  Suffrage 
Universel  made  important  modifications  in  it  with  a  view 
to  securing  more  completely  the  proportional  representa- 
tion of  all  poHtical  parties  within  the  comitry.  On  the 
fall  of  M.  Briand  in  February  1911,  the  government  of 
M.  Monis  announced  its  intention  of  supporting  the 
amended  scheme.  The  success  of  the  movement  com- 
menced in  1901  is  now,  after  a  decade  of  active  effort,  no 
longer  open  to  doubt. 

HoUand,  too,  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  legislation  of 
its  neighbour.    A  constitutional  commission,  ap-       u  n    d 
pointed  by  the  Dutch  Government,  reported  in 
favour  of  amending  the  fundamental  law  so  as  to  render 

1  No.  883,  Chambre  des  Deputes,  Neuvieme  Legislature:  1907.  [See  App.  X. ) 
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possible  the  adoption  of  proportional  representation.  The 
recommendations  of  this  Commission  were  embodied  by 
the  Government  in  Bills  presented  to  the  States  General 
in  1907,  and  although  the  proposals  were  subsequently 
withdrawn,  the  reform  has  the  support  of  many  of  the 
leading  statesmen,  and  a  favourable  report  is  anticipated 
from  the  new  Commission  to  which  the  question  of  reform 
has  been  referred. 

In  the  North  of  Europe  an  equally  successful  and,  in 
some  respects,  an  independent  movement  in  favour  of  true 
representation  has  taken  place.  In  an  excellent 
Uttle  pamphlet,  pubhshed  at  Helsingfors,^  it  is 
stated  that  during  those  calamitous  years  between  the  cowp 
d'etat  of  1899  and  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  in 
1906,  there  arose  in  Finland  the  conviction  that  only  a 
democratic  reform  of  its  pohtical  institutions  would  afford 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  its  internal 
independence.  The  fruits  of  that  conviction  were  seen  in 
the  draft  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  Diet  prepared  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Finnish  Government.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  adoption  both  of  universal  suffrage 
and  proportional  representation.  The  report  adds  that 
the  four  Estates  of  the  Diet,  satisfied  that  proportional 
representation  would  ensure  the  just  representation  of  all 
parties,  wilhngly  accepted  the  proposals  for  universal  suf- 
frage, and  also  agreed  that  henceforth  the  Diet  should 
consist  of  but  one  chamber.  Finland  thus  found  herself, 
when  the  new  constitution  was  granted,  in  the  possession 
of  an  electoral  system  as  democratic  as  any  in  the  world.^ 

In  Sweden  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  took  place  over 

the  reform  of  the  franchise.     The  Liberals  and  Sociahsts 

demanded  that  less  weight  should  be  given  to 

the  possession  of  property.     The  Conservatives 

resisted  the  demand.     The  adoption  of  proportional  repre- 

1  The  Finnish  Reform  Bill  of   1906.      The  new  method   of   voting  is 
described  in  Appendix  IV. 

2  The  Russian  Duma  has  since  passed  a  law  (1910)  by  which  the  powers 
of  the  Finnish  Diet  have  been  considerably  curtailed. 
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sentation  as  a  possible  way  out  was  proposed  in  1902,  and 
from  that  date  the  fight  assumed  another  aspect.  "  The 
method  of  voting,"  wrote  Major  von  Heidenstam,  part 
author  of  the  proposals  embodied  in  the  new  law,  "  took 
from  the  beginning  a  very  prominent  place,  strange  to  say 
the  most  prominent  down  to  the  last  few  months  before 
the  chief  battle.  We  who  went  in  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation had  a  very  hard  struggle  for  the  first  five  years, 
but  we  won  at  last."  The  victory  was  complete  ;  pro- 
portional representation  was  accepted  for  both  Chambers 
of  the  Riksdag,  for  the  committees  selected  by  these 
Chambers,  for  County  Councils  and  for  Town  Councils. 
When  the  final  adoption  of  the  reform  Bills  was  voted 
in  1909  they  were  carried  by  very  large  majorities  ;  in 
the  first  Chamber  only  19  out  of  141,  and  in  the  second 
Chamber  only  53  out  of  225,  recorded  an  adverse  vote.^ 

In  this  remarkable  outburst  in  favour  of  proportional 
representation  Enghsh-speaking  countries  are  taking  their 

part.     Inspired  by  the  late  Catherine   Helen    ^    ,    ,    . 
S  J.-  •  J  i.        J    J.T,  X  Australasia. 

bpence,  an  untmng  advocate  or  the  reform, 

the  Effective  Voting  League  has  carried  on  an  active 
campaign  ni  Australasia.  Legislative  proposals  for  pro- 
portional representation  have  been  discussed  in  recent 
years  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  also  by  the 
Parhaments  of  Victoria,  South  Austraha  and  West  Aus- 
traha.  Although  these  measures  have  not  become  law,  the 
work  of  Miss  Spence  and  her  colleagues  has  gained  con- 
siderable support.  Mr.  Deakin  has  openly  acknowledged 
his  approval,  whilst  the  results  of  recent  elections,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  election  in  1910  for  the 
Commonwealth  Senate,  have  increased  the  demand  for 
reform.  Proportional  representation,  too,  is  meeting  with 
increasing  sympathy  in  New  Zealand  where  the  system 
of  second  ballots,  adopted  in  1908,  has  failed  to  give 
satisfaction.  In  Tasmania  the  movement  has  made  much 
greater  headway.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1896  applying 
proportional  representation  to  the  urban  districts  of  Hobart 

1  The  Swedish  system  is  described  in  Appendix  III. 
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and  Launceston,  but  although  this  Act  was  an  acknow- 
ledged success  so  far  as  the  representation  of  these  two 
towns  were  concerned,  the  difierentiation  between  the 
voting  methods  apphed  to  the  town  and  country  districts 
gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  and  the  measure  was  with- 
drawn in  1901.  But  when  once  the  benefits  of  propor- 
tional representation  had  been  felt  its  re-introduction  in  a 
more  complete  form  was  not  long  delayed.  In  1907  a 
new  Act  was  passed  applying  equally  to  town  or  country. 
The  State  is  now  divided  into  five  electoral  districts,  and 
the  six  members  allotted  to  each  district  are  elected  by 
the  proportional  method.  The  first  elections  under  the 
new  law  took  place  in  April  1909,  and  the  result  has  met 
with  general  approval. 

In  South  Africa  proportional  representation  has,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  gained  the  adherence  of  its  foremost 

pub  he  men,  and  although  the  delegates  to  the 
Ulrica  South  African  National  Convention  abandoned 

the  proposal  for  the  use  of  the  proportional 
method  in  the  elections  to  the  legislative  Assembly  of 
United  South  Africa,  yet  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Provincial  Councils,  as  finally  agreed  to, 
marks  an  advance  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
thought  impossible.  Nor  is  this  the  only  forward  step 
taken  in  South  Africa.  The  Transvaal  Municipal  Commis- 
sion recommended  the  adoption  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  municipal  elections,  and  the  Government  embodied 
this  recommendation  in  an  Act  passed  in  June  1909. 
The  first  elections  under  this  Act  took  place  with  complete 
success  on  27  October  1909,  in  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria, 
each  of  these  towns  being  polled  as  a  single  constituency. 

In  Canada,  although  the  movement  has  not  taken  so  active 
a  form  as  elsewhere,  the  Government  consented  in  March 

Canada        ^^^^'  °"  ^^®  motion  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  K.C.,  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  methods  of 
proportional  representation. 
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Further,  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress,  the  chief 
organization  of  this  kind  in  Canada,  the  Toronto  District 
Labour  Council,  and  the  Winnipeg  District  Trades  Council, 
employ  the  proportional  method  in  the  election  of  their 
committees. 

In  the  fight  for  the  more  popular  control  of  pohtics  in 
the  United  States  proportional  representation  will  ap- 
parently play  no  mean  part.  The  object  of 
the  People's  Power  League  of  Oregon  is  to 
free  the  representative  assembhes  of  the  State  from  the 
domination  of  pohtical  bosses,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  providing  for  the  adoption  of  proportional 
representation  was,  on  the  initiative  of  this  League,  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  in  1908  and  carried  with  a  large 
majority.  The  Oregon  Legislature,  which  met  in  January 
1909,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  change,  and  refused  to 
pass  the  Representation  Bill  which  was  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  of  the  electorate.  A  new  propor- 
tional representation  amendment,  which  was  self-enactive, 
was  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  in  November  1910,  in 
conjunction  with  other  proposed  constitutional  changes, 
but  failed  to  meet  with  approval  owing  to  the  impopu- 
larity  of  the  measures  with  which  it  was  combined,  the 
most  striking  of  which  was  a  six-year  term  for  the  legis- 
lature. There  may  be  a  long  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  "  machine  "  and  the  reformers,  but  in  that 
revival  of  interest  which  is  being  taken  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  and  working  of  representa- 
tive institutions  it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  the 
reform  of  the  existing  methods  of  election  wiU  take  a 
prominent  place. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Proportional  Representation 
Society,  fomided  in  1884,  was  revived  in  1905,  and  since 
its  revival  has  secured  the  adherence  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  Parhament.    Kinidxim 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems, 
appointed  in  December  1908,  was  the  outcome  of  its  acti- 
vity and,  although  this  Commission  did  not  recommend 
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the  immediate  application  of  proportional  representation 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  its  Report  marks  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  history  of  the  movement  in  this 
country.^  The  Commission  reported  that  there  would  be 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  proportional  representation 
as  a  method  for  the  constitution  of  an  elective  Second 
Chamber,  and  intimated  its  approval  of  this  method  of 
election  for  municipahties.  The  views  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission in  respect  of  an  elective  Second  Chamber  and 
municipahties  have  found  expression  elsewhere.  The 
Select  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Rosebery,  recommended  that  the 
election  of  Lords  of  Parliament  to  represent  the  heredi- 
tary Peerage  should  be  by  the  cumulative  vote  or  any 
other  scheme  of  proportionate  election,^  and  since  this 
Report  was  issued  all  proposals  for  the  introduction  of 
an  elected  element  into  the  House  of  Lords  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  adequate  representation  of  minori- 
ties .^  The  Municipal  Representation  Bill,  introduced  by 
Lord  Courtney  of  Pen  with,  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1908  after  careful  examination  by  a  select  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  whilst  a  motion,  moved  by  Mr. 
Aneurin  WilUams,  on  30  March  1910,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  favour  of  applying  the  system  to  municipal 
elections  was  carried  without  opposition. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  more  accurate  methods  of 
election  is  becoming  world-wide  in  its  scope,  and  the  brief 
summary  *  already  given  of  the  progress  made  in  recent 

1  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  1910  (Cd.  6163). 

2  House  of  Lords  Report,  1908  (234),  par.  18. 

3  In  the  article,  "  Two  Chambers  or  One,"  in  The  Quarterly  Review, 
July  1910,  the  writer  recommends  that  elected  members,  if  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be  chosen  in  large  constituencies  by  a 
system  of  proportional  representation.  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  in  Peers 
and  Bureaucrats  advocates  the  formation  of  a  new  Upper  House,  wholly 
elected  under  a  proportional  system. 

■*  This  summary  is  necessarily  incomplete  ;  the  list  of  countries  is 
continuallj'  lengthening.  Uruguay  has  adopted  a  form  of  minority 
representation  (1910);  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  under  the  electoral  .scheme 
of  the  new  Portuguese  government,  will  choose  representatives  by  a 
proportional  system  (1911) ;  a  new  movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Prince 
Teano,  has  arisen  in  Italy. 
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years  furnishes  in  itself  abundant  proof  of  the  practica- 
bihty  of  proportional  representation.  In  every  country  in 
which  the  new  methods  have  been  introduced 
fears  were  expressed  that  it  would  be  impos-  ^i  propor- 
sible  for  the  average  elector  to  fulfil  the  new  tional  repre- 
duties  required  of  him,  and  that  returning  sentation  in 
officers  would  collapse  under  the  weight  of  their  ^'^"^  "^^' 
new  responsibihties.  The  same  apprehension  still  exists 
in  England,  and  it  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  refer  in 
greater  detail  to  the  experience  of  those  countries  in 
which  the  new  methods  have  been  put  to  the  test  of 
popular  elections.  Nowhere  do  we  find  that  the  new 
systems  of  voting  have  presented  any  serious  difficulty 
to  the  electors,  and  although  the  task  imposed  upon  the 
returning  officers  has  been  in  some  cases  unnecessarily 
severe,  yet  they  have  not  only  carried  out  their  new  duties 
with  credit,  but  have  made  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  a  brilliant  success.  After  the  first  elections  in 
Geneva,  in  November  1892,  the  journal  Le  Genevois,  which 
had  fought  desperately  against  the  introduction  of  the 
reform,  stated  that  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  been 
quickly  and  correctly  carried  out.  "  We  readily  acknow- 
ledge," it  added,  "  that  in  this  matter  we  were  greatly 
deceived."  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  practicabihty," 
wrote  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  "  the  new  system  has  been 
a  brilHant  success."  La  Suisse  declared  that  the  out- 
standing triumph  of  the  day  was  proportional  voting. 
The  first  elections  in  the  canton  of  Bale-town  were 
equally  successful.  "  The  elections,"  said  the  late  Professor 
Hagenbach-Bischoff,  "  took  place  on  26  June  1905  ;  the 
polhng  places  were  open  till  2  p.m.,  the  counting  was 
finished  at  7  p.m.,  so  that  the  newspapers  were  able  to 
pubhsh  the  results  the  same  evening.  Everything  went 
off  well,  and  the  journals  have  acknowledged  the  great 
success  of  proportional  representation." 

Six  General  Elections  have  taken  place  in  Belgium  since 
the  law  of  1899,  and  now  no  one  in  the  country  speaks 
of    the    impracticabiUty    of    proportional   representation. 
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Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  states  that  "  all  the  objections 
that  were  brought  against  the  system  before  its  intro- 
duction have  been  set  at  naught.  The  proportional 
method  instead  of  compHcating,  as  was  foretold,  both 
the  voting  and  the  counting,  has  worked  with  greater 
ease  than  the  old  one.  The  electors  understood  at  once 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  the  counters  made  fewer  mis- 
takes than  before."  Wiirtemberg  furnishes  another  in- 
stance of  the  ease  with  which  the  new  system  can  be 
introduced.  Der  Beobachter,  a  leading  journal  of  Stuttgart, 
stated  that :  "  The  new  electoral  system,  which  only  a 
short  time  ago  was  unknown  to  the  electors,  worked  with- 
out a  hitch  in  the  whole  country,  just  as  it  worked  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Stuttgart.  The  first  feehng  is  one  of  surprise. 
The  number  of  votes  was  enormous  ;  the  candidates  were 
numerous,  the  ballot  papers  from  the  different  districts 
were  in  various  forms,  and  yet  the  whole  machine,  from 
the  district  officials  to  the  employees  of  the  Government 
office,  who  collected  the  results,  worked  with  promptitude 
and  ease.  The  next  feehng  is  one  of  pleasure  at  the  com- 
plete success  of  this  first  experiment  in  proportional  repre- 
sentation on  a  large  scale  in  the  German  Empire." 

The  success  of  the  first  elections  in  Finland,  in  which 
more  than  half  the  voters  exercised  the  franchise  for  the 
first  time,  was  equally  complete.  According  to  the  account 
of  a  Finnish  journahst  ^ :  "  The  first  election  under  the 
new  system  took  place  on  15  and  16  March  1907.  The 
total  electorate  amounts  to  some  1,300,000  people,  or  47 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Of  these  about  887,000, 
or  nearly  64  per  cent.,  polled.  In  the  more  thickly-popu- 
lated electoral  divisions  the  percentage  was  much  higher  : 
thus,  in  the  Nyland  division,  which  comprises  Helsingfors, 
it  was  74"2  per  cent. ;  in  several  polling  districts  as  many 
as  95  and  even  98  per  cent,  came  to  the  polling  station. 
The  often-used  argument  against  proportional  represen- 
tation, that  the  svstem  is  too  involved  to  be  understood 
by  the  average  voter,  was  in  Finland  completely  refuted. 

1  The  Daily  Chronicle,  1  June  1907. 
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The  number  of  spoilt  ballot  papers  in  the  whole  country 
probably  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Nyland  division, 
the  largest  of  all,  returning  twenty- three  members,  the 
ballot  paper  contained  ninety-five  candidates,  and  yet  only 
0-59  per  cent,  were  spoilt."  Small  as  this  number  is,  the 
official  returns  for  the  succeeding  elections  show  a  still 
smaller  percentage.  In  November  1910  the  number  of 
spoilt  papers  throughout  the  country  amounted  to  -25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  first  elections  in  Sweden  were 
equally  successful.  There  was  only  one  spoilt  paper  in  the 
elections  witnessed  by  the  author  at  Carlskrona  in  May 
1910. 

Nor  have  Enghsh-speaking  peoples  shown  themselves 
less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  voting  methods.  An 
official  report  presented  by  the  chief  returning  officer  of 
Tasmania  to  the  Senate  of  the  Austrahan  Commonwealth  ^ 
contains  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  practicabiUty  of 
the  single  transferable  vote  for  the  purpose  of  parhamen- 
tary  elections.  The  report  deals  with  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  1901  by  means  of  the  single  transferable 
vote.  For  this  purpose  the  State  of  Tasmania  was  treated 
as  a  single  constituency.  The  percentage  of  spoilt  papers 
due  to  the  new  system  of  voting  was  T44  in  the  Senate 
elections  and  1*80  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  the  returning  officer  adds  that  "  this  would 
have  been  much  less  had  it  not  been  that  the  old  defective 
system  previously  in  force  in  Tasmania  required  the  actual 
scoring  out  of  every  rejected  candidate  instead  of,  as  in 
most  countries,  the  marking  of  a  cross  or  sign  only  against 
those  candidates  who  were  selected.  Had  this  better  form 
of  marking  been  in  practice  in  Tasmania  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Hare  S5^stem  of  voting,  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  very  few  invahd  papers  due  to  the 
Hare  system  of  marking  with  preference  numbers."  Pro- 
fessor Jethro  Brown,  in  describing  these  first  elections, 

1  Reprinted  in  Report  on  Municipal  Representation  Bill,  House  of 
Lords,  1907  (132),  p.  125. 
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states  that  "  the  work  of  the  returning  officer,  whilst  less 
simple  than  that  of  the  elector,  demands  no  exceptional 
quahfications  ;  he  need  display  the  industry  of  an  average 
clerk — scarcely  more."  ^  The  more  recent  elections  in 
Tasmania,  those  of  1909,  were  carried  out  with  equal 
ease.  The  percentage  of  spoilt  ballot  papers  due  to  all 
causes  was  2*86,  and  this  percentage  compared  favour- 
ably with  the  number  of  spoilt  papers  in  the  election 
of  1906,  in  which  the  majority  system  of  voting  was 
used.'- 

The  Transvaal  municipal  elections  also  afford  excellent 
evidence  of  the  ease  with  which  the  new  system  of  voting 
can  be  introduced.  Most  of  the  electors  made  their  first 
acqviaintance  with  the  system  during  the  electoral  cam- 
paign. In  Pretoria  the  number  of  spoilt  papers  due  to 
all  causes  amounted  to  38  out  of  a  total  of  2852,  or  1"33 
per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  spoilt  papers  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  new  system  was  only  27,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  spoilt  papers  at  Johannes- 
burg was  larger,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
electorate  in  this  town  is  perhaps  as  cosmopolitan  as  any 
in  the  world.  At  some  of  the  pubhc  meetings  addresses 
were  given  in  Enghsh,  Dutch,  and  Yiddish,  and  the  task 
of  instructing  the  electors  in  their  new  duties  was  con- 
siderably more  difficult  than  in  a  more  homogeneous  con- 
stituency. Nevertheless  the  number  of  spoilt  papers  due 
to  all  causes  was  only  367  out  of  a  total  number  of  12,155, 
or  3  per  cent.,  whilst  the  number  of  spoilt  papers  attri- 
butable to  the  new  system  was  285,  or  2*35  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  returning  officer  was  very  strict  in  his 
decisions  as  to  the  validity  of  papers,  so  that  the  number 
of  spoilt  papers  attributable  to  the  new  system  included 
all  those  in  which  voters  had  in  any  way  departed  from 
the  letter  of  the  instructions.     The  press  bore  striking 

1  The  New  Democracy,  p.  47. 

2  The  percentage  in  the  Federal  Senate  election  of  1906  was  4-48  ;  in 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  3' 94.  A  full  report  on  the 
General  Election  of  30  April  1909  has  been  published  by  the  Tasmanian 
Govei-nment — Tasmania,  1909,  No.  34. 
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testimony  to  the  success  of  the  elections.  The  Transvaal 
Leader  declared  that  "  the  consensus  of  competent  opinion 
is  that  the  system  is  a  perfect  success,  considered  as  elec- 
toral machinery.  .  .  .  The  municipal  elections  have  demon- 
strated that  every  section  can  secure  that  amount  of  repre- 
sentation which  it  can  justly  claim."  The  Rand  Daily 
Mail  expressed  the  view  that  "...  Both  here,  and  in 
Pretoria,  it  may  claim  to  have  proved  a  success.  The  ten 
councillors  elected  under  it  here  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
representative  of  every  shade  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  We 
should  Hke  to  see  it  extended  to  aU  municipalities,  and 
ultimately  to  parhamentary  elections."  The  Johannesburg 
Star  stated  that  "  The  authors  may  fairly  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  have  proved  it  practicable  in  working 
and  fair  in  results.  The  business  of  counting  the  votes 
and  allotting  the  preferences  was  sure  to  be  a  slow  one 
at  the  first  time  of  asking,  but  there  was  no  hesitation 
and  no  confusion.  The  proceedings  in  the  Wanderer's 
Hall  went  forward  with  the  steady  certainty  of  clock- 
work. .  .  .  The  whole  trial  was  a  high  one  in  a  town  like 
this  with  a  considerable  element  of  ilhterate  voters  ;  but 
taking  it  all  through  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  working  of  the  new  system  was  a  conspicuous  and 
unqualified  success." 

After  such  a  mass  of  testimony  as  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  proportional  methods  in  parhamentary  elec- 
tions, it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  success  of  those  model  elections  carried  ^y  miners^ 
out  from  time  to  time  by  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  in  England.^  Yet  it  may  be  as 
well  to  recall  the  novel  and  entirely  successful  experiment, 
organized  in  1885,  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  M.P.  (now  Earl 
Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada).  "  Mr.  Grey,"  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  The  Times,  "  was  returning  officer, 
and  was  assisted  in  the  count  by  thirty  miners — a  body  of 
utterly  untrained  men  whose  hands,  accustomed  by  daily 
usage  to  the  contact  of  pickaxe  and  shovel,  were  new  and 

1  See  Chapter  VII. 
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strange  to  the  somewhat  dehcate  task  of  fingering  and 
separating  flimsy  ballot  papers.  They  had  received  no 
instructions  before  they  were  assembled  in  the  room  as 
to  the  duties  they  would  be  required  to  transact,  and  the 
expedition,  good-humour,  and  correctness  with  which  they 
got  through  the  several  stages  of  the  count  justly  earned 
for  them  the  admiration  of  those  who  had  come  from  a 
distance,  as  well  as  the  comphment  which  Mr.  Grey  de- 
servedly paid  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings." On  this  occasion  some  6645  papers  were 
counted,  the  number  of  spoilt  votes  being  44,  considerably 
less  than  1  per  cent.  The  election  is  of  interest  as  the 
members  of  Northumberland  Miners'  Association  have  ever 
since  that  date  used  the  transferable  vote  in  the  election 
of  their  agents. 
\y  To  demonstrate  the  practicabihty  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation does  not,  however,  dispose  of  all  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  system,  but  before 
deahng  with  these  objections  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to 
outline  those  schemes  which  have  emerged  so  successfully 
from  the  test  of  popular  elections.  These  methods, 
although  they  vary  in  detail,  range  themselves  under  two 
heads — the  single  transferable  vote  and  the  system  of  Hsts, 
The  first  of  these  systems — the  single  transferable  vote — 
bases  representation  upon  electors  who  may,  if  they  so 
desire,  group  themselves  into  parties,  whereas  the  list 
systems  base  representation  upon  parties  as  such.  And 
as  the  single  transferable  vote,  in  basing  representation 
upon  electors  follows  Enghsh  traditions,  we  will  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  this  system. 

1  The  Times,  26  January  1885. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  SINGLE  TRANSFERABLE  VOTE 

"  The  law  regulating  the  form  of  voting  may  be  thus  expressed.  Every 
vote  shall  be  given  on  a  document  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  whom  it  ia  given  ;  and  if  the  vote  be  intended,  in  the  events  provided 
for  by  this  Act,  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  candidate,  or  candidates, 
then  the  names  of  such  other  candidate,  or  candidates,  must  be  added  in 
numerical  order." — Thomas  Hare,  The  Election  of  Representatives  (Fourth 
edition,  1873) 

THE  single  transferable  vote  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  scheme  of  electoral  reform  pro- 
posed by  Hare  in  1857,  but  it  was  associated  with 
the  proposal  to  treat  the  whole  kingdom  as  a  single 
constituency.  The  later  advocates  of  this  new  method  of 
voting  have  recommended  its  application  to  constituencies 
of  more  moderate  size,  such  as  counties  and  large  towns, 
and  in  this  form  the  system  has  found  a  more  ready  accept- 
ance and  has  been  used  with  success  in  parhamentary 
elections. 

The  first  apphcation  of  the  single  transferable  vote  took 
place  in  Denmark  ^  in  1855,  and  it  is  still  being  used  under 
the   Constitution   of    1867   in   the   election   of 

members  of  the  Danish  Upper  House.     It  is  i'lS"' 

1  1  •  1    T    1         1       r<  i  !•  •        amplication. 

also  used,   as   provided   by  the   South  Africa 

Act  of  1909,  in  the  elections  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Parhament  and  in  the  election  of  the  Executive  Committees 

of  the  Provincial  Councils.     In  each  of  these  cases  the 

electorates    are   small,   and    the    electors   possess   special 

1  Denmark  was  thus  the  first  country  to  make  use  of  a  system  of 
proportional  representation.  An  excellent  account  of  its  introduction  is 
given  in  La  Representation  Proportionelle,  published  rn  1888  by  the 
French  Society  for  the  Study  of  Proportional  Representation. 
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qualifications.  The  Danish  Upper  House  is  elected  in  two 
stages,  the  transferable  vote  being  used  only  in  the  final 
stage  in  which  electors  of  the  second  degree  alone  take 
part.  In  South  Africa  the  members  of  the  first  Senate 
were  elected  by  members  of  the  local  parhaments  of  the 
several  Colonies,^  and  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Provincial  Councils  by  members  of  the  Councils.  The 
system  has,  however,  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  popular 
parUamentary  elections  in  Tasmania  and  of  municipal 
elections  in  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg. 

Ever  since  the  pubhcation  of  Hare's  scheme,  proposals 
for  proportional  representation  have  been  associated  in 
English-speaking  countries  with  the  idea  of  a  transferable 
vote.  Hare's  proposals  were  warmly  endorsed  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  first  in  Representative  Government,  and  again 
in  a  memorable  speech  dehvered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  30  May  1867,  when  he  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Electoral  Reform  Bill.^  Mill's  amendment  was  defeated, 
but  he  retained  to  the  full  his  faith  in  the  great  value 
and  need  of  the  improved  method  of  voting,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  his  Autobiography  shows  :  "  This  great 
discovery,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is  no  less,  in  the  pohtical  art, 
inspired  me,  as  I  beheve  it  has  inspired  all  thoughtful 


1  In  addition  to  the  eight  members  elected  by  each  Parliament,  the 
Senate  includes  eight  nominated  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  In  future  elections,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  Union 
Parliament,  eight  Senators  for  each  province  will  be  elected  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  and  the  members  of  the 
Union  House  of  Assembly  elected  for  the  province. 

2  The  first  section  of  the  amendment  was  as  follows  :  "  From  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  present  Bill,  every  local  constituency  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  return  one  member  for  every  quota 
of  its  registered  electors  actually  voting  at  that  election,  such  quota  being 
a  number  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  by  658  the  total 
number  of  votes  polled  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  same  election, 
and  if  such  quotient  be  fractional,  the  integral  number  next  less.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  where  the  number  of  votes  given  by  the  constituency 
shall  not  be  equal  to  such  quota,  the  quota  may  be  completed  by  means 
of  votes  given  by  persons  duly  qualified  as  electors  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  candidate  who  shall  have  obtained  such  quota 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  returned  as  a  member  for  the  said  constituency 
if  he  shall  have  obtained  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  therein  as  herein- 
after mentioned." 
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persons  who  have  adopted  it,  with  new  and  more  sanguine 
hopes  respecting  the  prospects  of  human  Society,  by  freeing 
the  form  of  political  institutions  towards  which  the  whole 
civihzed  world  is  manifestly  and  irresistibly  tending  from 
the  chief  part  of  what  seemed  to  quahfy  and  render  doubt- 
ful its  ultimate  benefits.  ...  I  can  understand  that 
persons,  otherwise  intelligent,  should,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient examination,  be  repelled  from  Mr.  Hare's  plan  by 
what  they  think  the  complex  nature  of  its  machinery. 
But  any  one  who  does  not  feel  the  want  which  the  scheme 
is  intended  to  supply  ;  any  one  who  throws  it  over  as  a 
mere  theoretical  subtlety  or  crochet,  tending  to  no  valuable 
purpose  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  practical  men, 
may  be  pronounced  an  incompetent  statesman,  unequal 
to  the  politics  of  the  future."  ^ 

The  Enghsh  advocates  of  proportional  representation 
who  have  succeeded  Mill  have  equally  favoured  the  single 
transferable  vote.  This  system  was  embodied 
in  the  Bill  introduced  'into  the  House  of  ^ovfmS^' 
Commons  in  1872  by  Mr.  Walter  Morrison, 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  and  ]\Ir.  Thomas 
Hughes  ;  it  was  advocated  in  the  important  debates  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1878  and  1879  ; 
and  the  Proportional  Representation  Society,  founded  in 
1884  in  view  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  that  year, 
created,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  a  strong  movement  in  its  favour. 
Owing  to  the  agreement  between  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  in  favour  of  single-member  con- 
stituencies this  movement  had  no  immediate  result.  Since 
its  revival  in  1905  the  Proportional  Representation  Society 
has  continued  to  press  the  claims  of  the  single  transferable 
vote,  and  with  some  success.  The  practicability  of  the 
system  was  admitted  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  appointed  to  examine  the  Municipal  Re- 
presentation Bill  introduced  into  that  House  by  Lord 
Courtney  in  1907  ;  the  model  elections  organized  by  the 

1  AtUobiography,  1873,  p.  259. 
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Society  in  1906,  1908,  and  1910/  have  to  some  extent 
familiarized  the  British  pubhc  with  its  details  ;  it  found,  as 
ah'eady  mentioned,  a  place  in  the  South  African  Constitu- 
tion of  1909,  whilst  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral 
Systems  reported  in  1910  that  "  of  schemes  for  producing 
proportional  representation  we  think  that  the  transferable 
vote  would  have  the  best  chance  of  ultimate  acceptance." 

What  then  is  the  single  transferable  vote,  and  how  does 
it  help  to  secure  a  true  representation  of  the  electors  ? 
Its  mechanism  and  advantages  will  best  be 
The  system  ^^^(Jerstood  by  a  comparison  with  the  existing 
system.  The  city  of  Birmingham  is  at  present 
divided  into  seven  single-member  constituencies,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  in  each  of  these  constituencies 
secures  a  representative,  while  the  minority  in  each  case 
is  unrepresented.  Suppose  there  were  in  Birmingham 
40,000  Unionist,  20,000  Liberal,  and  10,000  Labour  voters  ; 
it  might  easily  happen  that  the  Unionists  would  be  in  a 
majority  in  each  of  the  seven  divisions  and,  if  so,  the 
40,000  Unionist  electors  would  obtain  the  seven  seats  and 
the  remaining  30,000  voters  none.  The  transferable  vote, 
as  will  presently  appear,  would  enable  these  70,000  citizens 
to  group  themselves  into  seven  sections  of  equal  size,  each 
returning  one  member,  so  that  there  would  be  four  Unionist 
groups  returning  four  members,  two  Liberal  groups  return- 
ing two  members  and  one  Labour  group  returning  one 
member  ;  and  this  is  the  ideal  representation  of  such  a 
community. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  result  several  changes  in  elec- 
toral mechanism  are  required.  In  the  first  place,  Bir- 
mingham, instead  of  being  divided  into  seven 
ftUuencies  constituencies,  must  be  polled  as  one  con- 
stituency, otherwise  the  necessary  grouping 
could  not  take  place.  This  change  is  not  in  itself  suffi- 
cient, because  if  Birmingham  were  polled  as  one  con- 
stituency  electing   seven   members,   and   if   each   elector 

1  The  election  of  1910,  which  was  held  in  Glasgow,  was  organized  by 
the  Scottish  Branch  of  the  Society. 
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could  give,  as  with  the  "  block  "  vote,  one  vote  apiece  to 
seven  candidates,  then  the  seven  nominees  of  the  majority 
would  all  receive  a  higher  number  of  votes  than  the  seven 
nominees  of  the  minority.  In  the  numerical  case  cited 
above,  each  Unionist  candidate  would  command  40,000 
votes,  each  Liberal  20,000,  and  each  Labour  candidate 
10,000,  and  the  largest  party  would  win  all  the  seats. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  however  many  may  be  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected,  to  hmit  the  voting 
power  of  each  elector  to  one  vote — hence  the 
name  "  the  single  vote."  An  obvious  result  ^^|  *'"^'^ 
of  this  limitation  is  that  if  a  group  numbering 
10,000  electors  concentrates  its  support  upon  one  man,  then 
the  group  is  certain  of  returning  that  candidate,  because 
not  more  than  six  equally  large  groups  can  be  formed  out 
of  the  remaining  electors.  With  open  voting  the  grouping 
of  electors  could  be  arranged  with  comparative  ease,  for 
if  more  electors  than  were  sufficient  to  constitute  his  group 
desired  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate,  those  who  arrived 
late  at  the  poll  could  be  asked  to  give  their  votes  to  another 
candidate,  and  so  help  to  build  up  another  group  of  the 
requisite  size.  Or,  if  a  candidate  was  receiving  so  httle 
support  that  he  had  no  chance  of  election,  the  small 
group  that  had  gathered  round  him  could  be  disbanded 
and  these  electors,  inst-ead  of  having  their  votes  wasted, 
could  make  their  selection  from  among  the  other  candi- 
dates available.  In  this  way  seven  groups  could  be 
formed,  each  of  which  would  obtain  a  representative.^ 

As,  however,  the  ballot  is  secret  and  the  result  of  the 
voting  is  not  known  until  the  close  of  the  poU,    ^he  vole 
some    provision    must   be   made   to    facilitate    made  irans- 
the  equal  grouping  of  the  electors  upon  which   i^^°-^^^- 
their  fair  representation    depends.     This    will    be    made 

1  This  mode  of  voting  is  simple  and  effective  where  the  electing  body  is 
small  and  where  there  is  no  need  or  desire  to  avoid  full  publicity.  It  is 
in  use  in  the  municipality  of  Toronto  for  the  election  of  committees,  and 
was  proposed  for  use  in  the  election  of  a  number  of  Lords  of  Parliament 
from  the  whole  body  of  peers  in  a  memorandum  submitted  by  Lord 
Courtney  of  Penwith  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.     See  Report  of  this  Committee  [(234)  1908]. 
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clear  by  an  example.  Were  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  one 
of  the  Unionist  candidates  for  Birmingham,  the  group  of 
voters  who  would  record  their  votes  for  him  would  pro- 
bably considerably  exceed  the  number  required  for  his 
election.  His  Unionist  colleagues  might,  in  consequence, 
find  themselves  left  without  adequate  support,  and  the 
party  might  fail  to  secure  its  fair  share  of  the  represen- 
tation. In  order  to  prevent  a  mischance  of  this  kind  the 
very  simple  device  has  been  adopted  of  making  the  vote 
transferable.  By  this  means  the  necessary  accuracy  in 
grouping  is  secured  automatically. 

The  transferable  vote  enables  the  elector  to  instruct  the 
returning  officer  to  whom  his  vote  is  to  be  transferred  in 
How  votes  the  event  of  his  first  favourite  either  receiving 
are  trans-  more  support  than  he  requires  or  receiving  so 
f erred.  i^^^je  ^s  to  have  no  chance  of  election.     Con- 

tinuing the  example  already  given,  an  elector  who  desired 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  place  on  the  ballot 
paper  the  figure  1  against  his  name.  If,  in  addition,  he 
placed  the  figures  2,  3,  &c.  against  the  names  of  other 
candidates  in  the  order  of  his  choice,  these  figures  would 
instruct  the  returning  officer,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain obtaining  more  votes  than  were  necessary  to  secure 
his  election,  as  to  whom  the  vote  was  to  be  transferred. 
The  votes  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  excess  of  the  number 
required  for  his  election  would  thus  be  rendered  ei!ectivc. 
They  would  be  used  and  not  wasted.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  elector  had  recorded  his  vote  for  a  candidate 
who,  after  all  excess  votes  had  been  transferred,  was 
found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  the  returning  officer 
would  similarly  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  elector  as 
recorded  on  the  ballot  paper  by  transferring  the  vote  to 
the  elector's  second  choice.  Again  the  vote  would  not  be 
wasted,  but  would  be  used  in  building  up  a  group  suffi- 
ciently large  to  merit  representation. 

The  ideas  which  have  led  up  to  the  single  transferable 
vote  are,  therefore,  of  a  simple  character.  Constituencies 
returning  several  members  are  formed.     A  representative 
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is  given  to  every  group  of  electors  which  attains  to  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  whole,  the  proportion  depending 
upon  the  number  of  members  to  be  returned.  If  a  can- 
didate receives  more  votes  than  are  sufficient,  i.e.  if  too 
large  a  group  is  formed,  the  surplus  votes  are  transferred. 
If,  after  all  surplus  votes  have  been  transferred,  there  still 
remain  more  candidates  than  there  are  vacancies,  the  lowest 
candidate  on  the  poll  is  ehminated  from  the  contest,  i.e. 
the  smallest  group  is  disbanded.  The  transfer  of  surplus 
votes  and  of  votes  recorded  for  the  candidates  lowest  on 
the  poll  are  all  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  electors  as  indicated  by  them  on  the  ballot  paper 
at  the  time  of  the  poll.  The  proportionate  representation 
of  all  the  electors  is  secured  ;  each  party  obtains  the 
number  of  members  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

A  few  questions  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  as  to 
the  apphcation  of  these  simple  rules.  How  is  the  number 
of  votes  required  for  success  to  be  determined  "^^  ^h  n  i 
In  what  way  are  the  surplus  votes  to  be  dis- 
tributed ?  What  is  the  order  in  which  the  ehmination  of 
unsuccessful  candidates  shall  proceed  ?  The  number  of 
votes  necessary  to  secure  the  election  of  a  candidate  is 
called  the  "  quota."  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this 
number  should  be  ascertained,  as  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  by  dividing  the  number  of  votes  by 
the  number  of  vacancies.  But  a  smaller  proportion  is 
sufficient.  Thus,  in  a  single-member  constituency  a 
candidate  has  no  need  to  poll  all  the  votes ;  it  is 
evident  that  if  he  polls  more  than  a  half  he  must  be 
elected.  No  other  candidate  can  equal  him ;  the  quota 
in  this  case  is,  therefore,  one  more  than  a  haK.  So,  in 
a  two-member  constituency  the  quota  is  one  more  than 
a  third,  for  not  more  than  two  candidates  can  poll  so 
much  ;  in  a  three-member  constituency,  one  more  than 
a  fourth,  and  so  on.  In  a  seven-member  constituency, 
like  that  of  Birmingham,  the  quota  would  be  one  more 
than  an  eighth.  In  general  terms  the  quota  is  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  votes  polled  by  one  more  than 
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the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled  and  adding  one  to  tbe 
result.^ 

The  processes  involved  in  distributing  the  votes  are 
described  at  some  length  in  the  account  which  appears 

further  on  in  this  chapter  of  the  model  election 
A  simple       organized  by  the  Proportional  Representation 

Society  in  1908,  but  the  method  of  transferring 
votes  and  deciding  the  result  of  an  election  may  be  more 
easily  understood  from  a  simple  case.  Let  us  imagine 
there  are  six  candidates  for  three  seats,  of  whom  A,  B,  C 
belong  to  one  party  and  X,  Y,  Z  to  another.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  poll  the  ballot  papers  would  be  sorted 
into  heaps,  or  files,  corresponding  to  the  names  against 
which  the  figure  1  had  been  marked,  and  in  this  way  the 
number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  candidate  would    be 

1  This  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quota  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  IT.  R. 
Droop  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  April  1881. 
Both  Mr.  Hare  and  M.  Andrae  proposed  that  the  quota  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  members 
to  be  elected.  Mr.  Droop  pointed  out  that  such  a  quota  might,  with  con- 
stituencies returning  from  three  to  eight  representatives  each,  yield  on 
some  occasions  an  incorrect  result.  "Suppose,  for  instance,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  election  is  a  contest  between  two  parties  of  which  one  commands 
360  votes  and  the  other  340,  and  that  each  party  runs  four  candidates 

.u       AT     A     1       '           .         n  .          360  +  340     700     ,„f. 
for  seven  seats  ;    then  M.  Andrae  s  quota  will  be       ~ =  -s-=  i^^'. 

while  mine  will  be  :    ^-t-l  =  88.     Consequently,  if  the  360  voters  shovild 

o 

divide  their  first  votes  so  as  to  give  originally  to  each  of  three  candidates 
100,  or  more,  votes,  say  110,  104,  and  100,  their  fourth  candidate  will 
originally  have  only  46  votes,  and  will  obtain  by  transfer  with  M.  Andrae's 
quota  only  14  additional  votes,  and  thus  he  will  not  get  altogether  more 
than  60  votes,  and  therefore  if  the  340  can  by  organization  arrange  to 
divide  their  first  votes  so  that  each  of  their  four  candidates  has  originally 
more  than  60  votes  (which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  an  equal  division  would 
give  each  of  them  85  votes)  they  will  carry  the  odd  candidate.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  my  quota,  the  fourth  candidate  will  get  by  transfer  (how- 
ever the  votes  may  be  originally  distributed)  360  -  (3x  88)  =  360  -  264  =  96 
votes,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  340  to  place  all  their  four  candi- 
dates ahead  of  those  of  the  360.  Therefore,  with  my  quota  nothing  can 
be  gained  by  dividing  the  votes  equally,  or  lost  by  dividing  them  unequally, 
while  with  M.  Andrae's  and  Mr.  Hare's  quota  there  will  always  be  a  possi- 
bility of  gaining  by  this,  and  therefore  it  may  be  worth  while  in  an 
important  election  to  organize  and  ascertain  how  many  candidates  the 
party's  votes  can  carry,  and  arrange  for  such  votes  being  divided  equally 
between  these  candidates,  the  very  thing  which  preferential  voting  is 
intended  to  render  unnecessary," 
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ascertained.     Let  us  assume  that  the  result  of  the  sorting 
is  as  follows  :— 

A  is  marked  1  upon  1801  papers,  and  therefore  has  1801  votes 
B  „  1      „        350       ..  „  350 


C 
X 
Y 
Z 


300 
820 
500 
229 


300 
820 
500 
229 


Total  number  of  papers  4000     Total  number  of  votes  4000 

As  there  are  three  seats  the  quota  is  one  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  total  of  the  votes  polled.  The  total  in  this 
case  is  4000,  and  the  quota  is  therefore  lOOL 

A,  having  obtained  more  than  the  necessary  quota  of 
votes,  is  declared  elected. 

It  will  be  seen  that  A  has  obtained  nearly  two  quotas 
of  votes,  and  his  supporters,  in  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  his  surplus  votes,  would  j/jg  transfer 
not  obtain  the  full  share  of  representation  to  of  surplus 
which  they  are  entitled.  The  next  step  is  ^<''^^- 
therefore  to  transfer  A's  surplus  votes  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  supporters.  These  have  indicated  on 
the  baUot  papers  to  whom  they  desire  their  vote  to  be 
transferred.  The  different  methods  in  which  the  transfer 
of  votes  can  be  carried  out  will  be  described,  but  for  the 
present  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  result  of  the  operation 
was  to  transfer  : 

648  of  the  800  surplus  votes  to  B  (a  member  of  the  same  party  as  A) 
132       ,,      800  „  C  (also  a  member  of  A's  party) 

20       „     800  „  Z 

The  votes  transferred  to  the  several  candidates  are  added 
to  those  akeady  obtained  by  them  as  follows  : — 


Original  Votes.      TransfeiTed  Votes. 


B 
C 
X 
Y 
Z 


350 

+ 

648 

300 

+ 

132 

820 

nil. 

500 

nil. 

229 

+ 

20 

Total. 

998 

432 

820 

500 

249 


Had  any  candidate,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  A's 
surplus  votes,  been  raised  above  the  quota  he  would  have 
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been  declared  elected  and  his  surplus  distributed  in  the 

manner  just  described.     In  this  case  no  candidate,  as  the 

result  of  the  transfer,  has  obtained  the  quota,  and  there 

are,    therefore,    no   further   surplus    votes   to    distribute. 

There  are,  however,  two  vacancies  still  remain- 

nation  of       i^^g  unfilled,  and  the  next  operation  is  to  dis- 

the  lowest      tribute  the  voting  papers  of  Z,  who,  being  the 

unelected       lowest  on  the  poll,  is  clearly  out  of  the  running. 
candidate.       „>  /    i  •    li.  • 

Z  s  papers  are  sorted,  as  m  the  previous  process, 

according  to  the  candidates  who  are  marked  by  the  voters 

as  their  next  preferences,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 

result  is  as  follows  : — 


B  is  marked  as  next  preference  on     20  papers 
X  „  „  200       „ 


n 


These  papers  are  then  added  to  the  heaps  of  the  re- 
spective candidates,  B,  X,  and  Y,  and,  with  these  additions, 
the  votes  credited  to  each  candidate  may  be  shown  thus  : — 


Previous 

Transfer  of 

Total. 

Total. 

Z's  Votes. 

B    .     . 

.     .     998 

+ 

20 

= 

1018 

C     .     . 

.     .     432 

nil. 

:;= 

432 

X    .     . 

.     .     820 

+ 

200 

=. 

1020 

Y    .     . 

.     .     500 

+ 

29 

=. 

529 

Since  B  and  X,  as  a  result  of  the  distribution,  each 
obtain  a  quota  of  votes,  they  are  declared  elected,  and  all 
the  vacant  seats  now  being  filled,  the  election  is  at  an  end. 

The  candidates  elected.  A,  B,  and  X,  each  represent  a 
"  quota  "  of  voters.  Each  considerable  section  of  the  con- 
stituency  is  thus  able  to  choose  a  representa- 
tive, whilst  the  party  to  whom  both  A  and  B 
belong  return  two  members,  these  candidates  taken  to- 
gether having  secured  the  support  of  two  quotas  of  voters. 
The  voters  who  failed  to  secure  a  representative,  namely 
the  supporters  of  C  and  Y,  number  less  than  a  quota. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  surplus  votes  may 
be  transferred.    In  the  case  imagined  the  simplest  way  to 
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distribute  A's  surplus  votes  is  to  take  the  800  papers  lasv 
filed  and  to  sort  these  papers  according  to  the  second  pre- 
ferences indicated  thereon.    This  method,  which    Different 
was  recommended  by  the  advocates  of  propor-    methods  of 
tional  representation  in  the  movement  of  1884-   ^''^'^sferring 
85,  is  based  upon  that  contained  in  Mr.  Hare's   votes.— 
proposals.     It    has,   however,    been    objected    The  Hare 
that  if  some  other  800  voting  papers  are  taken   '"^"""^' 
the  result  may  be  difierent,  and  that  in  this  way  an  element 
of  chance  is  introduced.     This  objection  is  considered  in 
detail  in  Appendix  VI.,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here  that,  when  large  numbers  of  votes  are  dealt  with  and 
the  papers  are  well  mixed,  this  element  of  chance  is  negli- 
gible.   But  small  as  it  is  it  can  be  eUminated  by  adopting 
more  accurate  methods  of  transferring  the  votes. 

One  of  these  more  accurate  methods  was  embodied  in 
the  Tasmanian  Act  of  1896,  and  also  in  the  Municipal 
Representation  BiU  approved  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1907.  It  is  known  as  the  Hare- 
Clark  system,  its  inception  being  due  to  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
of  Tasmania.  With  this  method  the  surplus  y/jg  Hare- 
votes  of  any  successful  candidate  are  trans-  Clark 
ferred  to  the  unelected  candidates  in  such  a  method. 
way  that  each  unelected  candidate  marked  as  the  voter's 
next  preference  on  the  successfiil  candidate's  papers  re- 
ceives a  proportionate  share  of  the  surplus.  Continuing 
with  the  illustration  already  given,  the  returning  officer, 
instead  of  taking  from  A's  heap  the  800  papers  last  filed, 
takes  the  whole  of  A's  heap  and  sorts  all  these  papers 
according  to  the  next  preferences.  Assume  that  the 
result  is  as  follows  : — 

B  is  marked  2  on  .         .         ,         .         .       1296  papers 

C  „         2  on 264       „ 

Z  „         2  on 40       „ 


Total  papers  sliowing  second  preferences        .       1600 
Papers  on  which  no  further  preferences  are 

shown         .......        201 


Total  of  A's  papers 1801 
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In  this  case  there  are  800  surplus  votes,  whilst  there  are 
in  all  1600  papers  on  which  next  preferences  have  been 
marked.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  each  of  the  candidates 
B,  C,  Z  is  entitled  to  receive  one-half  the  papers  on  which 
his  name  has  been  marked  as  the  next  preference.  Each 
of  the  three  bundles  of  papers  showing  next  preferences 
for  B,  C,  Z  are  divided  into  two  portions.  One  portion 
is  transferred  to  the  next  preference,  the  other  is  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  A's  quota,  in  which  is 
included  the  papers  on  which  A's  name  is  alone  marked. 
The  complete  operation  is  shown  below  : — 


Candidate  indicated  as 
next  Preference. 

Number 

of  next 

Preferences. 

Number  of 
Papers  Trans- 
ferred to  the 
next  Preference. 

Number  of 

Papers 

Retained  for 

A's  Quota. 

648 

132 

20 

B 

C 

Z 

1296 

264 

40 

648 

132 

20 

Total  of  next  preferences    . 

1600 

800 

800 

Papers  showing  no  further 
preference 

201 

800 

201 

Totals 

1801 

1001 

In  this  way  each  of  the  candidates  B,  C,  and  Z  obtains 
in  strict  proportion  that  share  of  A's  surplus  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  and,  so  far  as  this  operation  is  concerned,  the 
element  of  chance  is  wholly  eliminated.^ 

The  papers  selected  for  transfer,  however,  are  those  last 
filed  in  the  process  of  sorting,  and  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  transfer  these  papers  a  second  time  there  would 

1  The  proportion  will  not  in  practice  be  so  simple  as  in  this  example — 
one-half.  In  every  case  the  proportion  is  that  which  the  number  of  next 
preferences  marked  for  any  one  uneleeted  candidate  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  preferences  marked  for  all  uneleeted  candidates.     Cf.  p.  154. 
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enter  in  this  further  distribution  an  element  of  chance 
which,  as  explained  in  the  Appendix  already  referred  to, 
is  so  trifling  as  to  have  no  practical  efiect  upon  the  result 
unless  the  number  of  electors  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected, 

A  third  method,  in  which  the  element  of  chance  is 
eliminated  from  every  transfer,  has  been  embodied  in  the 
Tasmanian  Act  of  1907.  Whenever  it  is  neces-  -rx^  ^  ^ 
sary  to  transfer  surplus  votes,  the  whole  of  the  method." 
successful  candidate's  papers  on  which  prefer- 
ences are  marked  are  transferred,  but  at  a  reduced  value. 
In  the  example  given  the  whole  of  A's  papers  on  which 
next  preferences  had  been  marked  for  B,  C,  and  Z  would 
be  carried  forward  to  those  candidates,  but  each  paper 
would  be  transferred  at  the  value  of  one-haK,  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  value  of  each  paper  having  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  A.  This  method  is  known  as 
the  fractional,  or  Gregory,  method  of  transfer,  having 
been  first  suggested  by  IVIr.  J.  B.  Gregory  of  Melbourne, 
in  1880.  The  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  elections 
contained  in  the  Tasmanian  Act  are  given  in  Appendix  VIII. 

The  committee  which  investigated  the  working  of  this 
system  as  apphed  to  the  Tasmanian  General  Election  of 
1909,  made  a  very  valuable  comparison  between  the  rules 
contained  in  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill  ^  and  the 
more  exact  rules  of  the  Tasmanian  Act.  A  fresh  scrutiny, 
based  on  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill, 
was  made  of  all  the  ballot  papers  used  in  that  election. 
It  was  found  that  in  each  district  the  same  candidates 
were  excluded  in  the  same  order  and  the  same  candidates 
returned  as  at  the  actual  election.  The  same  results 
would,  therefore,  have  been  attained  and  much  labour 
saved  if  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill 
had  been  used.  This  committee,  however,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  more  exact  method  had  already  been  estab- 
hshed  in  Tasmania,  and  that  the  ascertainment  of  the 
results  only  involved  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hours  more 

1   Vide  Appendix  VII. 
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time,  and  that  there  were  no  data  available  to  show  the 
frequency  of  close  contests  in  which  a  small  change  in  the 
distribution  of  votes  might  possibly  affect  the  result,  re- 
commended that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  law. 
Still  it  would  seem  that  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Repre- 
sentation Bill  are  sufficiently  exact  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses except  where  the  number  of  electors  is  small.  The 
fractional  transfer  is  of  course  the  most  perfect  from  the 
mathematical  point  of  view,  but  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Electoral  Systems,  after  a  careful  examination  of  its 
working,  report  that  "  we  agree  with  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  in  regarding  the  additional  labour 
involved  as  greater  than  it  is  worth."  ^ 

Where  the  number  of  electors  is  small,  however,  it  is 
not  only  desirable  to  carry  out  the  transfers  with  the 
exactness  prescribed  by  the  Tasmanian  rules,  but  in  im- 
portant elections,  such  as  those  of  the  Senators  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  a  further  modification. 
In  transferring  the  votes  in  ordinary  elections  fractions  of 
votes  are  ignored,  because  such  fractions  do  not  affect  the 
result.  Where,  however,  there  are  only  a  few  electors 
such  fractions  may  become  important,  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  regulations  (see  Appendix  IX.)  adopted  by  the  South 
African  Government  for  the  election  of  Senators  provided 
that  each  ballot  paper  should  be  treated  as  of  the  value 
of  100,  or,  in  other  words,  that  fractions  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  far  as  two  places  of  decimals.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  regulations  presented  no  difficulty  ;  the 
counting  of  the  votes  in  each  of  the  four  Colonies  pro- 
ceeded without  the  slightest  hitch. 

The  methods  of  transfer  hitherto  described  all  enable 
the  voter  to  maintain  complete  power  over  the  disposal 
The  Gove  ^^  ^^^  vote.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
or  Dobbs  that  the  candidate  for  whom  the  vote  is  re- 
method.  corded  should  have  the  privilege  of  deciding 
to  whom  it  should  be  transferred.     The  suggestion  was 

^  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  (Cd.  5163), 
Par-  65. 
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first  made  by  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbs,  who,  in  1872,  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  General  Representation,  made  the  pro- 
posal that  before  the  date  of  the  election  each  candidate 
should  pubhsh  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  any  of  the  other 
candidates  to  whom  he  desired  his  vote  to  be  transferred. 
This  method  of  transfer  by  schedule  is  usually  knowTi  as 
the  "  Gove  "  method,  and  was  contained  in  the  Bill  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gove  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  189L  Section  7  of  this  Bill  reads  as  follows  : 
"  Votes  shall  be  transferred  according  to  the  request  of  the 
candidate  for  whom  they  were  originally  cast  to  a  person 
named  in  the  hst  furnished  by  said  candidate  before  the 
date  of  the  election."  With  this  method  the  elector  in 
recording  his  vote  for  any  one  candidate  would  have  no 
independent  power  of  indicating  to  whom  the  vote  should 
be  transferred,  and  Mr.  Dobbs,  in  a  later  pamphlet  ^  has 
suggested  that  the  elector  should  be  given  the  option  of 
accepting  the  schedule  of  preferences  published  by  the 
candidate,  or  of  indicating  his  own.  Ms.  Dobbs  thus  gets 
rid  of  the  compulsory  acceptance  of  a  schedule  of  prefer- 
ences, a  proposal  to  which  most  Enghsh-speaking  electors 
would  have  an  instinctive  dishke.  But  even  to  an  optional 
schedule  certain  objections  remain.  The  system  has  lost 
in  simphcity,  and  the  order  of  the  candidates  in  the  par- 
ticular schedules  would  be  determined  in  most  cases  by 
the  party  organizations. 

The  transferability  of  votes  is  the  connecting  link  between 
all  these  systems ;  it  is  the  essential  feature  upon  which 
depends  the  proportionate  representation  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  properly  regarded 
as  a  matter  upon  which  different  views  may  be  held.  As 
regards  the  second  and  third  systems  of  transfer  outhned 
above — which  so  far  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been 
put  into  practice — experience  confirms  the  theoretical 
conclusions  of  mathematicians  that,  save  in  the  case  of 
small  electorates,  both  methods  yield  the  same  result. 
The  second  method  was  that  used  by  the  Proportional 

1  Real  Representation  for  Great  Britain  and  7re/a>jd,^1910,  p.  23. 
lO 
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Representation  Society  for  the  purpose  of  its  model  elec- 
tions, and  is  now  applied  in  the  election  of  Municipal 
Councils  in  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  A  description  of 
the  Model  Election  of  1908  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
various  processes  involved  in  the  sorting  and  counting  of 
votes. 

In  this  election  it  was  assumed  that  the  voters  in  a 
constituency  returning  five  members  were  asked  to  make 
The  model  their  choice  among  twelve  candidates.  These 
election  of  candidates  were  all  well-known  political  men, 
^908.  a^i-^(j  -vvere  chosen  with  an  attempt  at  impartiahty 

from  the  Liberal,  the  Unionist,  and  the  Independent  Labour 
parties.  As  no  Irish  newspaper  was  pubhshing  the  ballot 
paper,  no  Nationahst  was  included.^  This  ballot  paper, 
a  copy  of  which  appears  on  page  147,  was  sent,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  explanatory  article,  for  pubhcation 
to,  and  appeared  in,  the  following  newspapers :  The 
Times,  The  Morning  Post,  The  Spectator,  The  Nation, 
The  Daily  News,  The  Financial  News,  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  The  Yorkshire  Post,  The  Yorkshire  Daily  Ob- 
server, The  Western  Morning  News,  The  Western  Daily 
Mercury,  The  Glasgow  Herald,  The  Dundee  Advertiser,  The 
Woolwich  Pioneer,  and  The  Labour  Leader.  Readers  of  the 
newspapers  were  asked  to  cut  out  the  ballot  paper,  mark 
it  and  return  it  to  Caxton  Hall  by  the  first  post  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  1  December  1908.  Ballot  papers 
were  also  circulated  independently  among  members  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  Society  and  their  friends. 
About  18,000  papers  were  returned  by  newspaper  readers, 
and  about  3700  by  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends.  In  all  a  constituency  of  21,690  electors  was 
formed,  a  number  whose  votes  were  enough,  but  not  too 
many,  for  counting  in  a  single  evening. 

The  votes  were  counted  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  3  December.     Un- 

1  In  the  model  election  held  in  Glasgow,  1910,  the  list  contained  the 
name  of  a  Nationalist  candidate  (see  Representation,  No.  19,  November 
1910). 
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Ballot  Paper 

PLEASE   VOTE 

In  this  Illustrative  Election  Five  members  are  to  be  elected  for  a  single 
constituency,   such   as   Leeds.      The    following    Twelve    Candidates    are 
supposed  to  have  been  nominated. 


Order  of 
Preference. 

Names  of  Candidates. 

ASQUITH,  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. 

Batfotje,  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 

Btjrt,  The  Rt.  Hon,  Thomas 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh 

Henderson,  Arthur 

Jones,  Leif 

JOYNSON-HlCKS,  W. 

Lloyd  George,  The  Rt.  Hon.  D. 

1    Long,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H. 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay 

Shackleton,  David 

Smith,  F.  E. 

Instructions  to  Voters 

A.  Each  Elector  haa  one  vote,  and  one  vote  only. 

B.  The  Elector  votes 

(a)  By  placing  the  figure   1  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate 

he  likes  best. 

He  is  also  invited  to  place 

(b)  The  figure  2  opposite  the  name  of  liis  second  choice. 

(c)  The  figure  3  opposite  the  name  of  his  third  choice,  and  so  on, 

numbering  as  many  candidates  as  he  pleases  in  the  order  of 
his  preference. 

N.B. — The  vote  will  be  spoilt  if  the  figure  1  is  placed  opposite  the 
name  of  more  than  one  candidate. 

This  Ballot  Paper  should  be  filled  in  and  returned  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  first  post,  1  December  1908,  in  open  envelope  (halfpenny  stamp), 
addressed  to 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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fortunately,  it  was  not  found  possible  for  all  the  news- 
papers   to   reproduce   the   ballot  paper  in  its 
ing  of  the      exact  dimensions,  and  the  unevenness  in  the 
votes.  sizes  of   the    papers,  which  would   not   occur 

General  ar-    {^i  a  real  election,  caused  some  trouble  to  the 
°  '  counters.     The  method  on  which  the  room  was 

arranged  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  plan  shown  on 
next  page. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  the  sorting  table,  where 
the  votes  were  in  imagination  discharged  from  the  ballot 
boxes.  At  this  table  were  stationed  a  number  of  helpers, 
chiefly  Post  Office  sorters,  who  through  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart, 
of  the  Postmen's  Federation,  and  Mr.  A.  Jones,  of  the 
Fawcett  Association,  had  kindlv  volunteered  their  services. 
Here  also  were  a  dozen  sets  of  pigeon-holes,  each  set  having 
twelve  compartments,  and  each  compartment  being  labelled 
with  the  name  of  a  candidate.  As  soon  as  the  count  began, 
the  sorters  started  sorting  the  ballot  papers  according  to  the 
names  marked  1,  placing  in  each  candidate's  compartment 
the  papers  in  which  his  name  was  so  marked,  and  setting 
aside  spoilt  or  doubtful  papers.  Printed  instructions  to 
the  sorters  had  been  issued,  thus  : — 

1.  Sort    the    ballot    papers    according    to    the    names 

marked  1. 

2.  Place  spoiled  or  doubtful  papers  on  top  of  the  case 

(right-hand  side). 
As  the  papers  were  sorted  the  two  assistants  supervising 
these  processes  took  them  to  the  small  tables  (checking 
and  counting  tables)  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  sorting 
table.  These  tables  were  appropriated  to]  the  various 
candidates,  and  when  it  was  expected  that  a  candidate 
would  poll  a  large  number  of  votes — e.g.,  in  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour — several  tables  were  allotted 
to  him.  At  each  of  these  tables  sat  two  counters  who 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  following  instructions  : — 

1.  Count  the  papers  into  bundles  of  fifty. 

2.  See  that  the  figure  1  appears  against  the  name  of 

the  candidate  whose  papers  are  being  counted. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE   ELECTION,  December  3bd,  1908 
Plan  of  Room 
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3.  Place  mis-sorts  at  the  side  of  the  table. 

4.  Count  each  bundle  twice. 

5.  Place  on  the  top  of  each  bundle  a  coloured  slip  bear- 

ing the  candidate's  name  (already  printed). 

6.  Note  the  final  bundle  with  the  number  of  papers 

therein  contained. 

The  counters  thus  checked  the  accuracy  of  the  sorters' 
work,  and  labelled  the  bundles  of  each  candidate's  votes 
with  a  card  of  a  distinctive  colour  bearing  his  name. 
These  bundles  of  votes  were  then  taken  to  the  returning 
officer's  table,  where  there  awaited  them  a  row  of  twelve 
deep,  three-sided  open  boxes,  each  labelled  with  the  name 
of  a  candidate.  The  returning  officer's  assistants  at  this 
table  made  up  the  bundles  of  50  into  parcels  of  500,  and 
ascertained  the  total  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate, 
carefully  keeping  each  candidate's  papers  in  his  own 
allotted  box. 

Lastly,  the  results  as  ascertained  were  shown  on  large 
blackboards.  If  and  whenever  any  doubt  arose  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  vote,  it  was  taken  to  the  returning  officer 
by  the  supervisors  and  adjudicated  upon  by  him.  The 
accuracy  of  the  sorting  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  9043  votes  attributed  to  Mr.  Asquith  on  the 
first  count  were  subsequently  analyzed,  it  was  found  that 
only  one  paper  was  wrongly  placed  to  his  credit,  a  Liberal 
vote  which  should  have  gone  first  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

As  to  these  arrangements,  one  suggestion  may  be  made 
for  the  guidance  of  future  returning  officers  :  it  was  found 
in  practice  that  the  work  at  the  returning  officer's  table 
was  too  heavy  for  the  two  assistants  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  votes  were  sorted  and  counted. 
Two  assistants  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
record  of  the  various  processes  ;  two  others  for  receiving 
and  distributing  the  ballot  papers. 

The  first  duty  of  the  returning   officer,  as 

conid  already  explained,  was  to  ascertain  the  total 

number  of  votes  polled  by  each  candidate,  each 

ballot  paper  being  a  vote   for  the  candidate  marked  1 
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thereon.     This  was  a  simple  task,  which  took  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  yielded  the  following  result : — 


Asquith  (Liberal) 

9,042 

Balfour  (Unionist)     . 

4,478 

Lloyd  George  (Liberal) 

2,751 

Macdonald  (Labour) 

2,124 

Henderson  (Labour) 

1,038 

Long  (Unionist) 

672 

Hugh  Cecil  (Unionist  Free  Trader) 

460 

Shackleton  (Labour) 

398 

Burt  (Liberal)  .... 

260 

Leif  Jones  (Liberal) 

191 

Smith  (Unionist) 

164 

Joynson-Hicks  (Unionist) 

94 

Total 


21,672 


It  will  be  seen  that,  \vith  this  method  of  election,  the 
general  result,  showing  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties, 
can  be  quickly  ascertained,  but,  some  time  _,,  „ 
elapses  before  the  definitive  result,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  successful  candidates,  can  be  pubhshed. 
The  first  step  necessary  in  determining  which  candidates 
were  successful  was  to  ascertain  the  quota,  and  this,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  above  stated,^  was  found  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  votes  by  six  and  adding  one 
to  the  result.  The  number  was  found  to  be  3613,  and 
the  table  given  above  shows  that  on  the  first  count  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  each  polled  more  than  a 
quota  of  votes.  Both  these  candidates  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules,  declared  elected,  and,  as  some  mis- 
apprehension prevails  on  this  point,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  order  of  seniority  of  members  elected  under  this 
system  would  be  determined  by  the  order  in  which  they 
were  declared  elected.  In  this  case  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Balfour  would  be  the  senior  members  in  the  order 
named. 

The   pecuhar  feature   of  the   single  transferable    vote 
now  came  into  play.     Both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour 

1  See  page  137- 
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had  polled  more  votes  than  were  sufficient  to  ensure  their 
election,  and  in  order  that  these  excess  votes  should  not 
be  wasted  and  a  result  produced  such  as  that  already 
shown  to  be  possible  where  the  votes  are  not  transferable, 
The  transfer  it  was  the  duty  of  the  returning  officer  to 
of  surplus  transfer  these  surplus  votes,  and  in  doing  so 
votes.  ^Q  carry  out  strictly  the  wishes  of  the  electoi-s 

as  indicated  on  their  ballot  papers. 

The  largest  surplus,  that  of  Mr.  Asquith,  was  first  dealt 
with,  and  the  transfer  of  votes,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
efiected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Lord  Courtney's 
Municipal  Representation  Bill.  All  the  votes  recorded  for 
Mr.  Asquith  were  re-examined,  all  the  ballot  papers  con- 
tained in  his  box  being  taken  to  the  central  table  and 
re-sorted  according  to  the  next  available  preferences  indi- 
cated by  the  electors.  For  this  purpose  the  names  of 
the  elected  candidates  were  removed  from,  their  former 
pigeon-holes,  and  one  of  the  compartments  vacated  was 
marked  "  exhausted  "  and  used  as  a  receptacle  for  those 
papers  which  contained  no  available  next  preference.  The 
instructions  to  sorters  were  : — 

1.  Sort  the  ballot  papers  according  to  the  highest  avail- 

able preference. 

2.  When  no  further  preference  is  indicated,  place  the 

ballot  paper  in  the  compartment  marked  "  ex- 
hausted." 
The  term  "  next  available  preferences  "  needs  definition. 
As  a  rule  the  next  preference  was  the  candidate  marked 
with  the  figure  2  ;  but  if  any  supporter  of  Mr.  Asquith 
had  indicated  Mr.  Balfour  (already  elected)  as  his  second 
choice,  then  the  elector's  third  choice  became  the  "  next 
available  preference."  The  papers  for  each  next  prefer- 
ence were  made  into  bundles  of  50,  but,  instead  of  a 
coloured  card  with  the  name  of  the  candidate,  a  white 
"  transfer  "  card  was  placed  with  each  bundle.  The  trans- 
fer card  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  candidate 
whose  papers  were  being  re-sorted  and  also  with  the 
name  of  the  candidate  who  had  been  indicated  as  the 
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next  available  preference.     The  instructions  issued  to  the 
counters  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  1.  Check  the  sorting  of  the  papers,  i.e.,  see  that  the 
candidate  whose  papers  are  being  counted  is 
the  highest  available  preference. 
2.  Place  mis-sorts  at  the  side  of  the  table. 
(6)  1.  Count  the  papers  into  bundles  of  fifty. 

2.  Count  each  bundle  twice. 

3.  Place  on  the  top  of  each  bundle  a   "  transfer 

card  "  showing  from  and  to  whom  the  votes 
are  being  transferred. 

4.  Note  each  bundle  with  the  number  of  papers 

therein  contained. 

These  bundles  were  placed  in  a  second  series  of  open 
boxes  on  the  returning  officer's  table,  each  box  being 
labelled  with  the  name  of  a  candidate  and  being  smaller  in 
size  than  the  boxes  containing  the  first  preferences.  The 
number  of  next  available  preferences  for  each  candidate 
was  then  ascertained.  It  was,  of  course,  not  the  duty  of 
the  returning  officer  to  transfer  all  the  re-sorted  papers  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  retain  a  "  quota  "  for  Mr.  Asquith  ; 
and  an  operation  which  requires  some  care  now  took 
place.  The  papers  contained  in  each  of  the  second  series 
of  boxes  were  divided  into  two  portions,  bearing  in  each 
case  the  same  proportion  to  one  another.  One  portion 
was  transferred  to  the  candidate  who  had  been  indicated 
as  the  next  preference,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  box,  the  portions  reserved  for  him  constituting 
his  quota  ;  the  actual  papers  transferred  to  each  next 
preference  were  those  last  placed  in  the  box  bearing  his 
name.  The  details  of  this  process  are  set  forth  in  the 
table  overleaf. 

This  table  needs,  perhaps,  a  further  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  first  column  shows  the  result  of  the  re-sorting 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  papers,  Mr.  Burt  having  been  indicated 
as  the  next  preference  on  468  papers.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
on  132  papers,  and  so  on.  The  papers  for  each  next 
preference  were,  as  already  stated,  divided  into  two  por- 
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Transfer  Sheet 

Distribution  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith's  surplus. 

Surplus  Votes 5429 

No.  of  Papers  showing  a  next  preference  .         .         .     9009 


JTXUpUItlUIl    UU    Ue    tJ-dllOLClXCU 

'       Total  of  next  preferences 

9009 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Names  of  Candidates  indicated 
as  next  preference. 

No.  of  papers 

on  which  the 

Candidate 

is  marked 

as  next 
preference. 

No.  of  Votes 
transferred 
to  the  next 
preference. 
(Fractions 
ignored. ) 

No.  of  Votes 

retained  for 

INlr.  Asquith's 

Quota. 

Balfour,  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  . 





Burt,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  . 

468 

282 

186 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh       .... 

132 

79 

53 

Henderson,  Arthur  .... 

261 

157 

104 

Jones,  Leif 

176 

106 

70 

Joynson-Hicks,  W 

17 

10 

7 

Lloyd  George,  The  Rt.  Hon.  D. 

7,807 

4,704 

3,103 

Long,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H. 

46 

27 

19 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay .     .     . 

51 

30 

21 

Shackleton,  David    .... 

35 

21 

14 

Smith,  F.  E 

16 

9 

7 

Total  of  next  preferences   . 

9,009 

5,425 

3,584 
33 

Preferences  exhausted    .     . 

33 

— 

Total 

9,042 

5,425 

3,617^ 

1  This  total  slightly  exceeds  the  quota,  3613,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
fractions  in  the  second  column.  The  loss  of  votes  due  to  neglect  of 
fractions  will  be  found  separately  recorded  in  the  result  sheet,  pp.  160-61. 
This  loss  of  votes  can  be  avoided  by  treating  the  largest  fractions  as  unity. 
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tions,  and  the  second  and  third  columns  show  the  result 
of  this  division.  The  division  is  carried  out  in  a  strictly 
proportional  manner,  according  to  the  following  principle. 
If  5429  surplus  votes  are  to  be  transferred  from  a  total 
of  9009  unexhausted  voting  papers,  what  portion  should 
be  transferred  from  468,  from  132,  and  so  on.  The  proper 
numbers,  which  are  given  in  the  second  column,  are  found 
by  a  simple  rule  of  three  process  ;  each  of  the  numbers 
in  the  second  column  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
number  in  the  first  column  by  multiplying  by  the  fraction 
fAff ,  that  being  the  fraction  which  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  unexhausted  papers  to  be  transferred.  The 
figures  in  column  III.,  which  are  the  votes  retained  in  each 
case  to  make  up  JMr.  Asquith's  quota,  are  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  corresponding  numbers  in  column  II. 
from  those  in  column  I.  Ten  separate  calculations  were 
thus  necessary,  and  for  this  part  of  the  election  it  is 
desirable  that  the  returning  officer  should  have  two  assist- 
ants who  are  accustomed  to  figures.  These  should  check 
one  another's  work.  In  Belgium  the  returning  ofl&cer  is 
assisted  by  two  '"  professional  calculators." 

The  ballot  papers  with  the  votes  constituting  Mr.  Asquith's 
quota  were  replaced  in  his  original  box  and  never  touched 
again.  The  baUot  papers  transferred  were  placed  in  each 
case  on  the  top  of  the  papers  already  contained  in  the 
box  of  the  candidate  to  whom  the  transfer  was  made. 

As  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Asquith's  surplus  it 
was  found  that  the  total  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  votes 
amounted  to  7455,  and  as  this  number  exceeded  the  quota, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  declared  elected,  he  being  the  third 
member  chosen.  Mr.  Balfour's  surplus  was  then  distri- 
buted in  a  similar  manner.  The  number  of  votes  trans- 
ferred is  shown  in  the  result  sheet,  pp.  160-61 .  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  total  exceeded  the  quota,  it  was  also  necessary  to 
dispose  of  his  surplus.  In  the  latter  case  only  the  papers 
transferre\i"to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  not  his  original  votes, 
were  re-examined,  as  his  surplus  consisted  of  votes  origi- 
nally given  to  Mr.  Asquith. 
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The  poll  now  stood  : — 


Asquith  (Liberal) 

3,613  ) 

Balfour  (Unionist) 

3,613  lElected 

Lloyd  George  (Liberal) 

3,613  J 

Macdonald  (Labour) 

2,387 

Henderson  (Labour)   . 

.     2,032 

Burt  (Liberal) 

1,793 

L.  Jones  (Liberal) 

1,396 

Long  (Unionist) 

1,282 

Cecil  (Unionist  Free  Trader) 

822 

Shackleton  (Labour) 

683 

Smith  (Unionist) 

258 

Joynson-Hicks  (Unionist) 

167 

Votes  lost  through  neglect  of  fractions 

3            13 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  transfers  have  been  in 
accordance  with  what  might  have  been  assumed  to  be  the 
general  pohtical  preferences  of  the  electors.  The  Liberal 
surplus  votes  from  Mr.  Asquith  naturally  went  on  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  overflow  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  after  fiUing  up  his  quota,  went  on  to  Mr.  Burt 
and  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  whose  positions  were  greatly  improved 
in  consequence,  though  neither  obtained  the  quota.  At 
the  same  time  a  formidable  addition  of  834  votes  was 
given  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  votes  doubtless  of  Liberal 
sympathisers  with  Labour ;  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  received 
88  votes,  presumably  from  moderate  Liberals  who  lay 
chief  stress  on  Free  Trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Balfour's  smaller  Unionist  surplus  was  divided  mainly 
between  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  received  526  additional 
votes,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  received  195. 

After  the  transfer  of  all  surplus  votes  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  work  of  the  returning  ofiicer  again  became  very 
The  elimi-  ^^^V^^'  Three  members  only  had  been  elected, 
nation  of  two  more  were  required,  and  there  remained  in 
unsuccessful  the  running  nine  candidates,  none  of  whom 
candidates.  -^^^  obtained  a  quota  of  votes.  Another  pro- 
cess now  began,  namely  the  ehmination  of  candidates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poll,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and 
working  upwards.  The  group  of  electors  who  have  re- 
corded their  votes  for  the  candidate  lowest  on  the  poll  are 
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evidently  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  a  direct  repre- 
sentative of  their  own.  The  process  of  ehmination  allows 
these  electors  to  re-combine  with  other  groups  until  they 
become  part  of  a  body  large  enough  to  be  so  entitled. 
The  supporters  of  the  lowest  candidate  are  treated  as  being 
asked  (and  answering,  if  they  care  to  do  so,  by  their  next 
preferences)  the  question  :  "  The  candidate  of  your  first 
choice  having  no  chance  of  election,  to  whom  now  of  the 
candidates  still  in  the  running  do  you  prefer  your  vote 
to  go  ?  "  By  this  process,  first  the  two  candidates,  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks,  who  at  this  stage  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poll  and  whose  combined  votes  were 
less  than  those  of  the  third  lowest  candidate,  were 
ehminated  and  their  votes  transferred  to  the  next  pre- 
ferences of  their  supporters.  No  one  was  elected  as  a 
result  of  this  operation,  and  accordingly  the  votes  of  Mr. 
Shackleton  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  now  lowest  on  the  poll, 
were  transferred  in  the  order  named. 

These  and  all  other  eliminations  were  of  the  same  char- 
acter. All  the  papers  of  the  ehminated  candidates  which 
showed  an  available  next  preference  were  transferred,  and 
no  calculations  such  as  were  required  in  the  case  of  the 
transfer  of  surplus  votes  were  needed.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  the  details  of  one  process — the  transfer  of  Mr. 
Shackleton's  votes — are  given  ;  for  the  details  of  all  other 
similar  transfers  the  full  table  on  pp.  100-61  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  votes  of  Mr.  Shackleton  were  disposed  of  as 
follows  : — 

Transfer  of  Mr.  Shackleton's  Votes 


Names  of  Candidates                                           Number  of  Papers 

indicated  as  next 

for  each  next 

preference. 

preference. 

Burt 

89 

Cecil 

18 

Henderson    .... 

233 

Jones             .... 

67 

Long    ..... 

8 

Macdonald    .... 

262 

Preferences  exhausted 

45 

Total 


702 
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The  transfers  of  the  votes  both  of  Mr.  Shackleton  and 
of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  were  completed,  but  still  no  fresh  can- 
didate had  the  quota,  and  Mr.  Lief  Jones's  1500  votes  came 
next  for  distribution.  These  1500  votes  might  have  been 
expected  to  go  to  Mr.  Burt,  the  sole  remaining  unelected 
Liberal,  who  had  already  2025  votes,  and  make  his  election 
practically  secure.  But  here  came  a  surprise  ;  Mr.  Leif 
Jones's  supporters  (who  had,  of  course,  in  most  instances, 
come  to  him  from  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George)  had 
in  some  cases  marked  no  further  preferences,  so  that  their 
votes  were  no  longer  transferable,  and  in  many  other  cases 
had  marked  Mr.  Henderson  or  Mr.  Macdonald  as  their 
next  preference  ;  thus  at  the  conclusion  of  this  operation 
the  result  of  the  election  was  still  doubtful. 

Two  places  had  still  to  be  filled,  and  the  poll  stood  : — 


Elected 


Asquith  (Liberal) 

.     3,613 

Balfour  (Unionist) 

.     3,613 

Lloyd  George  (Liberal) 

.     3,613 

Macdonald  (Labour) 

.     2,861 

Henderson  (Labour)   . 

.     2,829 

Burt  (Liberal)     . 

.     2,683 

Long  (Unionist) 

.     2,035 

Mr.  Long's  votes  had  now  to  be  distributed  ;  the  majority 
of  his  supporters  were  Unionists  who  had  not  marked  any 
preference  for  either  of  the  two  remaining  Labour  can- 
didates or  for  the  remaining  Liberal  candidate,  and  their 
votes  consequently  were  not  capable  of  being  transferred. 
But  some  370  of  Mr.  Long's  supporters  had  shown  a  pre- 
ference for  Mr.  Burt  (presumably  as  being  reckoned  not 
so  Socialistic  as  his  competitors)  as  against  some  27  for 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  80  for  Mr.  Henderson,  so  that  the 
poll  stood  : — 


Elected 


Asquith  (Liberal) 

.     3,613 

Balfour  (Unionist) 

.     3,613 

Lloyd  George  (Liberal) 

.     3,613 

Burt  (Liberal)     . 

.     3,053 

Macdonald  (Laboiu")    . 

.     2,938 

Henderson  (Labour)    . 

.     2,910 
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Mr.  Henderson,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  was 
then  eliminated,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed  with 
the  transfer  of  his  votes  as,  after  his  elimination,  there 
were  only  five  candidates  remaining,  and  five  was  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected.  The  work  of  the 
returning  ofl&cer  was  at  an  end,  the  following  candidates 
being  elected : — 

Asquith  (Liberal) 
Balfoui"  (Unionist) 
Lloyd  George  (Liberal) 
Burt  (Liberal) 
Macdonald  (Labovir) 

The  whole  process  of  the  election  is  shown  by  the  re- 
turning of&cers'  full  result  sheet. 

The  fairness  of  this  method  of  voting  is  at  once  apparent. 
Each  group  of  electors  as  large  as  a  quota  secured  a  repre- 
sentative. The  Liberals  were  in  a  very  large  The  fairness 
majority,  and  with  the  block  system  and  pro-  of  the 
bably  with  the  single-member  system  would  have  ''^*"''- 
nominated  five  candidates  and  have  obtained  all  five  seats. 
In  this  election  the  two  smaller  groups,  the  Unionist  and 
Labom'  parties,  each  returned  one  member.  The  voters 
did  not,  in  recording  their  preferences,  restrict  themselves 
to  candidates  of  one  party,  but  nevertheless,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  compare  the  seats  gained  with  the  strength  of 
parties  as  indicated  by  the  first  preferences.  The  party 
vote  disclosed  in  the  first  count  was  as  follows  : — 

Votes  polled. 

Liberal     12,244 

Unionist  ......       5,868 

Labour     ......        3,560 

Total       .         .         .     21,672 

The  quota  was  3613,  and  these  totals  show  that  the 

Liberals  obtained    3  quotas  with  1405  votes  over  and  gained  3  seats. 
Unionists  obtained  1  quota  with  2255  votes  over  and  gained  1  seat. 
Labour  obtained      1  quota  less        53  votes  and  gained  1  seat. 
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No.  of  Votes,— 21,672. 


No.  of  Seats — 5. 


Names  of  Candidates. 


Asquith,  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H 

Balfour,  The  Et.  Hon.  A.  J. 

Burt,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh      .     .     . 

Henderson,  Arthur  .    .    . 

Jones,  Leif 

Joynson-Hicka,  W.    .    .    . 

Lloyd  George,  The  Rt.  Hon.  D. 

Long,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  H. 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay .    .    . 

Shackleton,  David    .... 

Smith,  F.  E 

Votes  lost  through  neglect"! 
of  fractions / 

Preferences  Exhausted    . 


Totals 


o 


9,042 

4,478 
260 
460 

1,038 

191 

94 

2,751 
672 

2,124 
398 
164 


21,672 


O    M 

to  .^ 


02 


-  5,429 

+  282 

+  79 

+  157 

+  106 

+  10 

+  4,704 

+  27 


30 

21 

9 


Result. 


3,613 

4,478 
542 
539 

1,195 
297 
104 

7,455 
699 

2,154 
419 
173 


21,672 


^  o. 


-  805 

+  12 

+  195 

+  3 

+  2 

+  52 

+  526 

+  5 

+  2 

+  G5 

+  3 


Result. 


8,613 
3,613 

554 

734 

1,198 

299 

156 

7,455 

1,225 

2,159 

421 

238 


21,672 


00.'" 

0«  bo 


Result. 


+  1,239 
+  88 
+  834 
+  1,097 
+  11 
-  3,842 
+  57 
+  228 
+  262 
+       20 


3,613 
3,613 
1,793 

822 
2,032 
1,396 

107 
3,613 
1,282 
2,387 

683 

258 

13 


21,672 


This  result  is  as  fair  as  is  possible,  and  would  have  been 
equally  attained  if,  as  would  probably  be  the  case  in  a  real 
election,  there  had  been  but  little  cross  voting.  The  total 
results  in  the  Tasmanian  General  Election,  1909  (six-member 
constituencies)  showed  an  exact  proportion  between  the 
votes  polled  and  the  seats  gained  by  the  respective 
parties.^ 

1  See  page  257, 
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ELECTION,   1908— RESULT  SHEET 


MS' 

i.\JVCt,  —  — 

6     ^" 

—  o,uj.u 

T3 

/^ 

^ 

'-N 

O    !^ 

o       -J. 

o    5° 

c  ae 

■-  to-„.a! 

t-  n  S 

^  u 

t-t  m^m 

aii.sfe 
Vote 
Hicks 
mith' 

Result. 

ansfe 
Vote 
cklet 

Result 

Result. 

ansfe 
Votei 
Jone 

Result. 

Final 
Result. 

^        1  tc 

fcc            « 

ti    lU 

t-< 

£   4> 

d 

H^ 

^     S 

H^ 

O 

> 

> 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

- 

3,613 

- 

3,613 

Elected 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

Elected 

+     21 

1,814 

+     89 

1,903 

+    122 

2,025 

+    658 

2,683 

+    370 

3,053 

Elected 

+     86 

908 

+     18 

926 

-    926 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+     14 

2,046 

+  233 

2,279 

+     49 

2,328 

+    501 

2,829 

+      81 

2,910 

+     12 

1,408 

+     57 

1,465 

+     35 

1,500 

-  1,500 

- 

— 

— 

167 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

— 

3,613 

Elected 

+  223, 

1,505 

+       8 

1,513 

+  490 

2,003 

+      32 

2,035 

-  2,035 

+     21 

2,408 

:+  252 

2,660 

+     48 

2,708 

+    143 

2,851 

+      87 

2,938 

Elected 

+     19 

702 

-   702 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  258 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

13 

— 

13 

- 

13 

— 

13 

+     29 

29 

+     45 

74 

+   182 

256 

+    166 

422 

+  1,497 

1,919 

— 

21,672 

— 

21.672 

— 

21,672 

— 

21,672 

— 

21,672 

The  arrangements  made  at  the  model  election  were 
adopted  by  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer  of  Tasmania,^  and 
were  also  adopted  by  the  returning  officers  of  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg.     Experience  has  shown  that  some  improve- 

1  It  was  at  first  mtended  to  adopt  the  arrangement  of  staff  and  method 
of  recording  preferences  used  at  the  election  of  1897.  These  arrange- 
ments were  after  a  test  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  much  more  convenient 
method  used  at  the  Proportional  Representation  Society's  model  election 
held  December  1908. — Report  on  the  Tasmanian  General  Election,  1909, 
par.  8. 
II 
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ments  in  details  can  be  made.  Both  at  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg  less  work  was  done  at  the  returning  ofl&cer's 
table.  The  counters  were  placed  more  directly 
a!^an^emen/s  binder  the  superintendence  of  the  returning 
in  the  officer's  assistants,  and  the  final  totals  of  each 

Transvaal     operation  were   ascertained    at    the   counters' 
elections.       ^^bles.    When  the  baUot  boxes  were  brought 
in  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  poUing  stations  with 
a  return  of  the  votes  they  contained,  the  returning  officer 
handed  them  one  by  one  to  superintendents  who  took  them 
to  that  section  of  the  counting  force  over  which  they  had 
charge.     The  coimters  ascertained  the  number  of  papers 
in   each   ballot  box.     The   superintendents  reported   the 
total  number  to  the  returning  officer,  and  if  this  number 
agreed  with  the  presiding   officer's  return  the  ballot  box 
and  contents  were  handed  back  to  the  returning  officer. 
After  the  contents  of  all  the  ballot  boxes  had  been  verified 
and  the  grand  total  of  votes  ascertained,  all  the  papers 
were  emptied  into  one  box  and  were  well  mixed.     The 
papers  were  then  sorted  at  a  central  table,  as  in  the  election 
already  described ;   the  superintendent  took  the  papers  to 
the  counters,  each  of  whom  ascertained  the  number  of 
votes  for  that  candidate  whose  papers  he  had  been  deputed 
to  count.     The  superintendents  brought  a  statement  of 
the  totals  for  each  candidate  to  the  returning  officer,  and  if 
the  aggregate  of  these  figures  did  not  agree  with  the  number 
of  ballot  papers  distributed  to  the  sorters  a  fresh  count  was 
ordered.     The  elections  at  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  de- 
monstrated that  the  requisite  accuracy  in  counting  could 
be   easily   attained.     The   operations   were   characterized 
with  remarkable  precision.     There  was  no  error  in  the 
counting  of  the  votes  at  Pretoria  during  the  whole  of  the 
operations,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  Johannes- 
burg, save  that  one  ballot  paper  which  had  been  acci- 
dentally torn  was  omitted  to  be  counted.     The  two  pieces 
had  been  pinned  together,  and  the  paper,  which  in  con- 
sequence had  been  rendered  shorter  than  the  others,  was 
overlooked.     The  omission  was  quickly  discovered,  and  no 
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other  error  took  place  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 
The  various  counting  processes  check  one  another.  Any 
errors  occurring  in  the  earher  operations  are  thrown  out 
in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  proceedings,  for  the  totals 
of  the  votes  at  the  conclusion  of  each  operation  must 
agree  with  the  total  shown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
count.  In  another  feature  the  organization  of  the  Trans- 
vaal electiens  might  be  copied.  All  spoilt  or  doubtful 
papers  were  brought  to  the  returning  officer's  table  by  his 
assistants,  and  were  not  examined  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  count.  The  whole  of  these  papers  were  then 
gone  through  by  the  returning  officer,  who  decided  the 
question  of  their  vahdity  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates 
or  their  representatives.  The  returning  officer  also  exa- 
mined all  papers  which  were  treated  as  "  exhausted,"  but 
this  work  might  have  been  deputed  to  the  assistant  return- 
ing officer.^ 

After  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  reported 
that  "  of  schemes  for  producing  proportional  criticisms 
representation  we  think  that  the  transferable  of  the  single 
vote  will  have  the  best  chance  of  ultimate  transferable 
acceptance,"  but  the  Report  contains  some  ^'^^^' 
criticisms  of  its  mechanism  which  demand  consideration. 
These  criticisms  are  directed  to  two  points  :  (1)  the  effect 
of  later  preferences  in  deciding  the  result  of  an  election  ; 
(2)  the  process  of  eliminating  candidates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poll. 

The  Royal  Commission  express  the  opinion  that  late 
preferences  may  have  an  undue  weight  in  deciding  the  result 
of  an  election.     But  the  Commissioners  seem       Effect  of 
to   have   been   unnecessarily   alarmed   in   this       late  pre- 
matter.     A  careful  analysis  of  the  preferences      f^rences. 
recorded  in  the  Tasmanian  elections  was  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Tasmanian  Govern- 
ment,    This  Committee  ascertained  that  the  comparative 

1  For  full    details  of  these   elections,    see  Report    presented    to    both 
Houses  of  the  Transvaal  Parliament. — T.G.  5 — '10. 
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values  of  the  various  preferences  in  determining  the  result 
of  the  election  were  as  follows  : — 


1st  preference 

•739 

2nd 

•140 

3rd 

•051 

4th 

•029 

5th 

•014 

6th 

•008 

7th 

•009 

8th 

•008 

9th 

•003 

In  other  words  73-9  per  cent,  first  preferences  became 
effective  votes,  14'0  per  cent,  second  preferences  became 
effective  votes,  and  so  on.  These  figures  show  the  great 
superiority  in  value  of  the  earher  preferences,  and  this 
superiority  was  also  seen  in  the  Transvaal  elections.  In 
Pretoria  68  per  cent,  of  the  first  preferences  were  directly 
efiective  in  returning  candidates,  in  Johannesburg  67'5  per 
cent.  Second  preferences  primarily  come  into  play  in 
favour  of  candidates  of  similar  complexion  to  the  candi- 
dates first  chosen,  and  when,  as  is  possible  in  the  last 
resort,  a  vote  is  passed  on  in  support  of  a  candidate  of  a 
different  party,  this  is  no  more  than  the  Commissioners 
themselves  approve  and  recommend  for  adoption  in  the 
case  of  three  or  more  candidates  standing  for  a  single  seat. 
The  difference  between  the  eSect  of  the  final  transfers 
under  a  system  of  proportional  representation  and  of 
transfers  under  the  system  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission is  that  in  the  first  case  they  might  determine  the 
character  of  one  out  of  five  or  more  members  representing 
a  constituency,  in  the  other  they  might  affect  the  repre- 
sentation of  each  of  the  five  or  more  divisions  into  which 
the  constituency  would  be  divided. 

The  second  criticism  concerns  the  ehmination  of  candi- 
dates. It  is  sometimes  contended  that  it  is  unfair  to 
ehminate  the  candidate  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  because 
had  he  remained  longer  in  the  contest  he  might  have 
received  at  the  next  stage  a  considerable  amount  of  sup- 
port.   Taking  an  extreme  case,  the  candidate  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  poll  may  have  been  so  generally  popular  as  to  have 
been  the  second  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electors. 
This  is  theoretically  conceivable,  but  it  does 
not   conform   to   the   facts  of  elections.     The  nation  of 
principle    of    ehminating    a    candidate  at  the  candidates 
bottom  of  the  poll  is  not  pecuHar  to  the  single  °^  '^^  bottom. 
transferable  vote.    AVhen  a  constituency  returns 
but  one  member  and  there  are  three  candidates,  and  it  is 
desired  by  means  of  the  second  ballot  to  ensure  the  election 
of  the  candidate  who  commands  the  support  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  electors,  the  candidate  lowest  on  the  poll  is 
ehminated  and  a  second  ballot  is  held  to  decide  between 
the  claims  of  the  remaining  two  candidates.     In  such  a 
case  it  is  conceivable  that  the  candidate  lowest  on  the 
poll  ma}^  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
the  electors  than  the  candidate  finally  selected.     But  the 
system  of  the  single  transferable  vote  with  constituencies 
returning  several  members  diminishes  very  considerably 
any  such  possibihty.     In  the  first  place,  the  candidate  to 
be  successful  need  only  obtain  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  than  in  a  single-member 
constituency.     In  the  latter  he  must  poll  just  over  one- 
half  before  he  is  safe  from  defeat ;  in  a  seven-member 
constituency  if  he  poUs  one-eighth  he  will  escape  this  fate. 
The  candidate  who  has  a  reasonable  proportion  of  support, 
therefore,  stands  less  chance  of  being  excluded.     In  the 
second   place   no   candidate  is   excluded  until  after   the 
transfer  of  all  surplus  votes  has  been  completed.     If,  in  a 
constituency  returning  several  members,  a  candidate,  after 
the  transfer  of  all  surplus  votes,  is  still  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll,  the  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  not 
even  the  second  favourite  of  any  considerable  number  of 
electors.     The  preferences  actually  given  in  elections  show 
how  httle  force  this  criticism  possesses.     The  table  below 
was  prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Tas- 
manian  Government.     It  shows  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  district  of  Wilmot  for 
the  election  of  five  members  of  the  Tasmanian  House  of 
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Assembly  in  April  1909.  The  names  of  the  candidates  are 
given  with  the  numbers  of  the  various  preferences  re- 
corded for  each  candidate.  The  total  number  of  second 
preferences  recorded  for  Waterworth,  the  first  candidate 
to  be  excluded,  was  141.  Similar  tables  for  the  other 
four  districts  show  that  no  injustice  arose  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  lowest  candidate.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
the  criticism  has  any  force  is  when,  in  filling  the  last  seats, 
the  conditions  are  analogous  to  those  which  obtain  in  a 
three-cornered  fight  in  a  single-member  constituency. 
Yet  in  the  latter  case  the  Royal  Commission  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of  the  lowest  can- 
didate. 


DiSTBICT    OF    WiLMOT  : 

NUMBEBS    OF    VaEIOUS    PeEFKRENCES 

Name. 

Preferences. 

Best      .     .     . 

1 

2 
690 

3 

4     i 

5 

1 

6 

' 

8 

9 

10 

935  1 

595 

609  ' 

615 

650 

23 

2 

7 

6 

Dumbleton    • 

1    518' 

537 

603 

632 

819 

650 

24 

4 

3 

5 

Field     .     .     . 

930 

699 

692 

619 

555 

585 

21 

9 

4 

5 

Hope    . 

1,232 

1,302 

1,077 

551 

229 

159 

13 

6 

2 

5 

Jensen  . 

1,955 

894 

1,087 

132 

58 

58 

13 

19 

7 

36 

Kean    . 

599 

1,521  1,370 

118 

53 

50 

11 

28 

38 

15 

Lee  .     . 

822 

750      902 

618 

512 

488 

27 

4 

7 

1 

Lyons  . 

1,079   1,444  [1,329 

93 

76 

65 

21 

29 

32 

12 

Murray 

572 

885 

972 

848 

625 

395 

14 

ti 

7 

1 

Waterworth  . 

221 

141 

236 

590 

198 

254 

141 

21 

6 

9 

!  8,863 

8,863 

8,863 

4,810 

3,740 

,3,254 

308 

128 

113 

94 

The  elimination  of  candidates  has  been  criticized  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  Royal  Commission,  while 
careful  not  to  endorse  this  criticism,  and  referring  to  it 
with  reluctance,  "because  doubts  about  the  absolute  re- 
liabiHty  of  the  mechanism  of  the  system  may  arouse  pre- 
judices disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  con- 
siderations involved,"  review  the  evidence  which  had  been 
submitted  to  them  as  follows  :    "  The  element  of  chance 
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involved  in  the  order  of  elimination  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  determine.  It  would  appear  tliat  the  element  is  per- 
ceptible in  certain  contingencies,  but  the  rarity  or  frequency 
with  which  these  would  occur  in  actual  practice  is  a  matter 
of  pure  speculation,  as  it  apparently  depends  on  the  amount 
of  cross-voting  which  voters  permit  themselves  in  the  use 
of  their  later  preferences,  a  point  only  to  be  decided  by 
experience.  '  Chance  '  in  this  connexion  has  not  quite 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  respect  of  the  method 
of  transfer.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  we  were  deaUng 
with  mathematical  probabihties  ;  the  chance  which  is  said 
to  be  involved  in  the  process  of  elimination  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  results  of  the  election  may  vary  according 
to  the  strength  of  quite  irrelevant  factors.  Thus,  a  case 
was  put  to  us  to  show  that  with  certain  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  electors  the  representation  of  a  party 
might  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  order  of  elimination 
that  while  it  would  only  obtain  one  seat  with  19,000  votes 
of  its  own  it  would  obtain  two  with  18,000,  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  order  of  eUmination  of  two  candidates  would 
be  reversed."  '^ 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  results  may  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  cross-voting  which  voters  would  permit  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  their  later  preferences.  The  whole 
paragraph  abounds  in  obscurities,  and  the  word  "  cross- 
voting  "  is  used  in  such  a  context  as  to  make  it  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  Commission  mean  by  it  inter-  or 
intra-party  voting,  or  both.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  a  definite  answer  to  a  charge  so  indistinctly  formu- 
lated. Cross-voting,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  may  certainly 
afiect  the  result.  If  the  supporters  of  a  Radical  candidate 
prefer  to  give  their  second  preferences  to  a  Labour  candi- 
date rather  than  to  a  moderate  Liberal,  such  cross-voting 
obviously  may  determine  whether  the  Labour  candidate 
or  the  moderate  Liberal  will  be  successful.  There  is  no 
element  of  chance  involved.  The  object  of  the  system  is 
the  true  representation  of  the  electors,  and  the  returning 

1  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Syalema,  par.  76. 
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officer  must  give  effect  to  their  wishes.  The  numerical 
case  cited  by  the  Commissioners  can  only  occur  when 
so-called  supporters  of  the  party  in  question  are  so  in- 
different to  its  fate  as  to  refrain  from  recording  any  pre- 
ferences for  any  members  of  the  party  other  than  their 
own  favoured  candidate.  Such  voters  can  hardly  be  called 
"  members  of  a  party  "  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  its 
strength  with  that  of  another  party .^    Even  such  cases, 

1  A  simple  example  will  explain.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  P  and  Q 
are  members  of  party  A,  and  poll  18,000  votes,  that  R  and  S  and  T  are 
members  of  party  B,  polling  in  all  19,000  votes,  and  that  the  following 
table  records  the  votes  given  and  the  details  of  the  transfers  made  in 
arriving  at  the  final  result : — 

Quota=?-'452+ 1  =  9251 


Candidates. 

1st 
Count. 

Transfer 

of  R's 
Surplus. 

Result. 

Transfer 
of  T's 
Votes. 

Result. 

Party  A.  |  ^ 

Party  B.  i  S 
(  T 

Exhausted 

9,050 
8,950 

10,000 
6,000 
3,000 

-749 
+500 
+  249 

9,050 
8,950 

9,251 
6,500 
3,249 

+  2,400 
-3,249 

+  849 

9,050   (Elected). 
8,950   (Elected). 

9,251   (Elected).     1 
8,900 

849 

37,000 

37,000 

:  37,000                         j 

The  members  of  the  two  parties  recorded  their  votes  as  follows  : — 
Party  A.  I  Party  B. 

P     .     9,050  !  R     .      10,000 

Q     .     8,950  S     .       6,000 

I  T     .       3,000 

The  total  number  of  votes  polled  is  37,000,  and  the  quota,  therefore,  is 
9251.  Candidate  R,  having  received  more  than  a  quota  would  be  declared 
elected,  and  his  surplus  of  749  votes  carried  forward.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  candidates  S  and  T,  who  are  of  the  same  party,  received  500  and 
249  as  their  shares  of  this  surplus.  The  result  of  this  transfer  is  shown 
in  the  table.  T,  the  lowest  candidate  on  the  poll,  would  then  be  eliminated. 
Now,  if  the  contingent  of  voters  supporting  T  are  not  fully  loyal  to  their 
party,  and  as  many  as  849  have  recorded  no  preference  save  for  T,  then 
2400  would  be  available  for  transfer  to  S,  whose  total  would  be  only  8900. 
S  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  three  candidates  elected  would  be  P  and  Q 
of  party  A,  and  R  of  party  B,  although  R  and  S  between  them  repre- 
sented 18,151  voters.  This  case  can  be  met  by  providing  that  whenever 
votes  are  exhausted  the  quota  should  be  counted  afresh.     The  votes  in 
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supposing  them  at  all  probable  in  practice,  could  be  pro- 
vided against,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Rooke  Corbett 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  by  determining  a  new 
quota  whenever  any  votes  have  to  be  set  aside  as  exhausted. 
But  the  elections  in  which  the  system  has  been  tried  show 
how  httle  these  cases  accord  with  the  facts.  The  large 
number  of  exhausted  papers  which  occur  in  the  model 
election  described  in  this  chapter,  which  was  organized 
through  the  press,  perhaps  accounts  for  much  of  this 
criticism.  In  real  elections  the  percentage  of  exhausted 
papers  is  much  less.  Thus  in  Johannesburg,  where  one 
rigidly  organized  party,  another  party  more  loosely  or- 
ganized, and  ten  independent  candidates  took  the  field, 
the  electors  made  good  use  of  their  privilege  of  marking 
preferences.  Some  11,788  votes  were  polled.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tenth  transfer  only  104  votes  had  been 
treated  as  exhausted.  In  Pretoria,  where  there  were 
2814  votes,  the  total  number  of  exhausted  votes  at  the 
end  of  the  election  was  only  63.  This  happened  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  trial  of  the  system  in  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria,  and  further  experience  will  lead  to  an  even 
fuller  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  marking  preferences. 
There  is  no  case  for  a  criticism  based  on  such  a  hypothetical 
example  as  that  hinted  at  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  in  criticizing  this  method  of 
voting,    complains    that    its    advocates    "  assume,    quite 
erroneously,  that  a  second  preference  should   Q„gi„  -g 
carry  the  same  pohtical  value  as  a  first  pre-  presentation 
ference."     But  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  ihe  basis  of    , 
penalize  an  elector  by  depriving  him  of  any        system. 
part  of  the  value  of  his  vote  because  he  failed  to  secure 

play,  ignoring  those  exhausted,  would  be  in  all  36,151,  the  new  quota 
would  be  9038,  while  an  additional  number  of  votes,  viz.  213,  would 
be  available  for  transfer  from  R  to  S,  with  the  result  that  the  position 
of  these  candidates  would  be  as  follows  : — 

R     .      9,038 

S     .     9,113 

P     .     9,050 

Q     .      8,950 
Party  B  would  obtain  two  seats,  the  party  A  only  one  seat. 
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his  first  choice  as  his  representative.  In  making  this 
criticism  Mr.  Macdonald  has  lost  sight  of  the  reason  for 
which  the  vote  is  made  transferable.  Every  elector  has 
but  one  vote,  and  unless  this  vote  retains  its  full  value 
when  transferred,  the  proportionate  representation  of  the 
electors  cannot  be  achieved.  Thus  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  a  constituency  returning  several  members  Mr.  Macdonald 
might  poll  two  quotas  of  Labour  votes,  and  if  his  excess 
votes  were  not  transferred  to  the  second  preferences  of 
his  supporters  at  their  full  value,  the  representation  of 
the  party  would  suffer.  Each  quota  of  electors  is  en- 
titled to  a  member,  and  the  transferring  of  votes  enables 
the  electors  to  group  themselves  into  quotas  of  equal 
size. 

In  a  critical  analysis  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the 
Transvaal,  Mr.  Howard  Pim,  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  South  Africa,  stated  that :  "  However  defective 
these  regulations  may  be,  the  system  of  election  intro- 
duced by  this  Act  is  a  great  advance  upon  any  previously 
in  existence  in  this  Colony,  for  by  it  a  minority  which  can 
command  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  or  exceeding  a  number 
equal  to  the  quota  can  elect  its  candidate.  This  advantage 
far  outweighs  any  defects  that  exist  in  the  regulations, 
and  I  trust  that  this  principle  of  the  quota  will  never  be 
surrendered,  even  if  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  Act  be 
modified."  ^  Representation  by  quota  has  always  been 
recognized  by  advocates  of  the  single  transferable  vote  as 
being  the  great  reform  accomphshed  by  the  new  method 
of  voting.  The  Government  Statistician  of  Tasmania, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston,  declared  that  "  those  who  ignore 
this  kevstone,  or  foundation  of  the  Hare  svstem,  and 
restrict  their  attention  entirely  to  peddhng  or  unimportant 
details — such  as  the  element  of  chance  involved  in  quota- 
excess-transfer-votes — fail  altogether  to  comprehend  the 
grandeur  and  perfection  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the 
system,  which  secures  just  and  equitable  representation  of 
all  forces,  whether  of  majorities  or  minorities."    In  at- 

^  Address  delivered  on  6  September  1909. 
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tempting  to  give  efiect  to  this  great  principle  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  impose  more  work  upon  the  returning  officers  than 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  purpose,  and  such  experi- 
ence as  is  available  shows  that  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Municipal  Representation  Bill  ^  accomphsh  this  end. 

^  See  Appendix  VII, 


CHAPTER   VIII 

LIST   SYSTEMS    OF   PROPOETIONAL   REPRESENTATION 

"'One   man,   one   vote;    one   party,    one    candidate' — thus   runs   the 
cry." — Count  Gobi^t  d'Alviella 

LIST  systems  of  proportional  representation  are  based 
upon  tlie  block  vote  or  scrutin  de  liste — the  method  of 
election  generally  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America  when  several  members  are 
to  be  elected  for  the  same  constituency.  With  the  scrutin 
de  liste,  lists  of  candidates  are  nominated  by  the  various 
pohtical  organizations  or  groups  of  electors  ;  each  elector 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected, 
but  he  may  not  give  more  than  one  vote  to  any  one  can- 
didate. The  party  which  can  obtain  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  can  carry  its  list  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  ;  minorities  are  crushed  even  more  com- 
pletely than  with  the  system  of  single-member  constitu- 
encies^^  But  as  constituencies  returning  several  members 
are  an  essential  requirement  of  any  scheme  of  proportional 
representation,  the  scrutin  de  liste  facihtates  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  proportional  system,  for  the  only  great  change 
involved  is  the  allotment  of  seats  to  the  respective  hsts  in 
proportion  to  the  totals  of  votes  obtained  by  each.  But 
this  change  brings  in  its  train  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  vote.  It  remains  no  longer  a  vote  only  for  candidates 
as  individuals  ;  it  obtains  a  twofold  significance,  and 
becomes  what  is  termed  the  double  simultaneous  vote 
(fe  double  vote  simultanee).  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  vote  for 
the  party  hst  as  such,  and  is  used  for  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  seats  to  be  allotted  to  the  Lists  ;    and,  in  the 
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second  place,  it  is  a  vote  for  a  particular  candidate  or 
order  of  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which 
of  the  candidates  included  in  a  Ust  shall  be  declared  suc- 
cessful. This  double  function  of  the  vote  is  characteristic 
of  all  Ust  systems  of  proportional  representation.  Other 
changes  of  a  subsidiary  character,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  advisable,  have  been  adopted  in  difierent 
countries  so  that  the  various  systems  difier  in  detail  in 
the  methods  both  by  which  seats  are  apportioned  among 
the  competing  hsts  and  by  which  the  successful  candi- 
dates are  chosen.?^ 

List  systems  are  in  operation  for  parhamentary  purposes 
in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Wiirtemberg,  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land. The  simplest  of  these  is  that  adopted  The  Belgian 
by  Belgium,  and  the  description  of  a  Belgian  electoral 
election  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  ^V^^^^- 
study  of  other  systems.  Through  the  courtesy  of  M. 
Steyeartj  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance 
and  Chief  Electoral  Officer  for  the  constituency  of  Ghent- 
Eecloo,  the  author  was  enabled  to  watch  the  elections  in 
May  1908  in  that  constituency.  Proportional  representa- 
tion is,  however,  only  one  of  the  points  in  which  the 
Belgian  and  English  electoral  systems  differ,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  true  estimate  of  the  working  of  the  Belgian 
law  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  results  which 
are  due  to  the  franchise  quahfications  and  those  which 
are  due  to  the  system  of  proportional  representation. 
The  effects  arising  from  these  two  separate  features  of  the 
electoral  .system  have  sometimes  been  confused,  and  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  give  a  brief  outhne  of  the  conditions 
which  govern  a  Belgian  election. 

In  the  first  place,  Belgium  has  manhood  suffrage  modified 
by  a  system  of  graduated  voting.  Secondly,  each  elector 
is  compelled  to  vote  or,  at  least,  to  present  himself  at  the 
polhng  place.  Thirdly,  both  the  Chambers  are  elective, 
and,  although  provision  exists  for  the  dissolution  and  the 
election  of  Parhament  as  a  whole,  only  one-half  of  each 
Chamber  is,  in  the  ordinary  course,  elected  at  a  time,  each 
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Senator  being  elected  for  a  fixed  period  of  eight  years, 
and  each  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

The  unique  franchise  system  embodied  in  the  Belgian 
constitution  in  1893  was  adopted  only  after  months  had 

been  spent  in  discussing  the  schemes  of  rival 
T^^  ft/  e       parties.     All    attempts    at    compromise    failed 

until  attention  was  seriously  directed  to  the 
suggestions  of  M.  Albert  Nyssens,  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  contained  in  his  pamphlet  Le  Suffrage 
Universel  Tempere.  His  proposals  had  the  merit  of  re- 
cognizing the  vahdity  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  all 
the  pohtical  parties.  Conservatives  desired  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  based  on  occupation  coupled  with  the 
payment  of  taxes  ;  many  Liberals  were  anxious  to  secure 
special  recognition  for  electors  of  admitted  capacity — in 
short,  an  educational  quahfication  ;  the  Radicals  inside 
and  Sociahsts  outside  Parhament  demonstrated  continu- 
ally in  favour  of  universal,  direct  and  equal  sufirage.  The 
claim  for  universal  suffrage  was  recognized  by  granting  to 
every  male  Belgian  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  the  right  to  vote,  but  a  counterpoise  to  so  demo- 
cratic a  suffrage  was  sought  in  the  granting  of  additional 
votes  to  electors  possessing  specified  quahfications.  A 
supplementary  vote  was  awarded  to  every  married  man 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  paid  five 
francs  in  taxes  on  his  dwelHng.  An  additional  vote  was 
given  to  every  owner  of  land  or  house  property  of  the 
value  of  two  thousand  francs,  or  to  the  possessor  of  an 
income  of  a  hundred  francs  derived  from  Belgian  pubhc 
funds.  Thus  were  met  the  demands  of  the  Cathohcs  for 
the  representation  of  property,  whilst  the  Liberal  advocacy 
of  the  claims  of  the  educated  voter  were  met  in  a  similar 
way.  Two  additional  votes  were  awarded  to  those  who 
had  obtained  a  diploma  of  higher  education  ;  to  those 
who  filled,  or  had  filled,  a  pubhc  position  ;  or  to  those 
engaged  in  a  profession  which  imphed  the  possession  of  a 
good  education.    The  highest  number  of  votes  awarded 
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to    any    elector,    for    parliamentary    purposes,    whatever 
qualifications  lie  might  possess,  was  three. 

The  exercise  of  the  franchise  is  regarded  in  Belgium  as  a 
duty  which  each  citizen  owes  to  the  State,  and  the  obhga- 
tory  vote  is  therefore  universally  accepted  with- 
out  demur.  The  elector  must  attend  at  the  y^J^^J^  ^"'^^ 
poUing  place,  take  his  ballot  paper  and  deposit 
it  in  the  baUot  box.  If  he  places  the  ballot  paper  in  the 
urn  without  voting  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact ;  but  unless  he  forwards  to  the  Electoral  Officer  an 
explanation,  in  due  form,  of  his  absence  from  the  polhng 
booth  he  is  Uable  to  prosecution.  The  percentage  of 
abstentions  is  thus  very  low,  but,  in  addition  to  this  result, 
the  obhgatory  vote  has  had  a  considerable  indirect  effect 
upon  the  character  of  electoral  contests.  Voting  has  be- 
come an  official  matter.  Formerly,  as  here,  it  rested  with 
the  pohtical  organizations  to  persuade  and  exhort  electors 
to  vote;  now,  each  elector  receives  from  the  Returning 
Officer  an  official  command  to  attend  at  the  poUing  place. 

The  third  difference — the  partial  renewal  of  the  Chambers 
— dates  from  the  constitution  of  1831,  and  the  reason  for 
its  adoption  was  the  same  as  that  which  under-  Partial 
hes  the  partial  renewal  of  Enghsh  municipal  renewal  of 
councils — the  desire  to  ensure  continuity  in  the  <^hamber. 
composition  and  proceedings  of  ParUament.  There  was 
some  justification  for  this  practice  under  the  old  voting 
methods,  for  then  the  result  of  elections  largely  depended, 
as  is  the  case  in  England  to-day,  upon  the  chance  distribu- 
tion of  party  strength.  The  composition  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  was  hable  to  violent  oscillations  and 
changes,  and  the  partial  renewal  of  the  Chambers  mode- 
rated the  violence  of  these  changes.  But  whilst  the  partial 
renewal  may  be  defended  on  these  grounds,  it  has  two 
distinct  disadvantages.  When  only  one-half  of  the  Chamber 
is  to  be  elected  (as  in  the  renewal  of  only  one-third  of  our 
municipal  Councils)  a  considerable  diminution  takes  place 
in  the  amount  of  pubhc  interest  evoked  by  an  election. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  further  and  even  more  serious  draw- 
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back  that,  when  the  election  turns  upon  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  such  for  instance  as  the  annexation  of  the 
Congo,  the  verdict  of  only  one-half  the  people  is  obtained. 
In  1908  elections  took  place  in  four  provinces  only — East 
Flanders,  Hainaut,  Liege,  and  Limbourg — and  so,  whilst  the 
citizens  of  Ghent  and  Liege  were  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  the  pohcy  of  the  Government,  the  citizens  of  Brussels 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  spectators  of  a  fight  in 
which  doubtless  many  would  have  hked  to  have  taken  a 
part.  The  introduction  of  proportional  representation  has 
rendered  this  particular  feature  of  the  Belgian  electoral 
system  quite  unnecessary.  Electors  are  not  so  fickle  as  an 
irrational  method  of  voting  made  them  appear  to  be. 

For  the  purpose  of  parhamentary  elections  each  of  the 
nine  provinces  of  Belgium  is  divided  into  large  constitu- 
Tfte  ^re-  encies  returning  several  members  ;  Brussels  re- 
sentation  of  turns  twenty-one  members,  Ghent  eleven,  but 
lists.  several  of  the  smaller  constituencies  return  as 

few  as  three  representatives.  Fifteen  days  before  the  date 
of  the  election  fists  of  candidates  which,  before  presentation, 
must  have  received  the  support  of  at  least  one  hundred 
electors,  are  sent  to  the  returning  officer.  After  verifica- 
tion, each  fist  is  given  an  official  number  and  the  fists  are 
then  pubhshed,  no  official  title  other  than  the  number 
being  given  to  the  fists.  In  the  copy  of  the  ballot  paper 
used  at  Ghent,  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  fist  No.  1  was 
presented  by  the  Cathofics  ;  No.  2  by  the  Liberals  ;  No.  3 
by  those  Sociafists  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  party's 
fist ;  No.  4  by  the  smaU  tradesmen  ;  No.  5  by  the  official 
Sociafists  ;  whilst  No.  6  contains  the  name  of  a  candidate 
standing  as  an  independent.  It  will  be  observed  that  each 
of  the  first  five  fists  is  divided  into  two  parts  separated 
by  the  word  "  Suppleants."  The  candidates  so  described 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  actual  election  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  they  are,  however,  voted  for  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  candidates,  and  are 
caUed  upon  (in  the  order  determined  by  the  result  of  the 
election)  to  fill  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement 
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or  death  of  a  duly-elected  representative  belonging  to  the 
same  hst.  This  arrangement  obviates  the  necessity  for 
bye-elections,  and  the  relative  strength  of  parties  remains 
the  same  from  the  time  of  one  election  to  the  next.  The 
order  in  which  the  names  of  the  candidates  appear  upon 

12     5      4^6 
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Libbrecht 

■ 

the  hsts  is  arranged  by  the  organizations  responsible  for 
their  presentation.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that 
this  provision,  about  which  pubhc  opinion  is  much  divided, 
is  not  an  essential  feature  of  a  proportional  system. 
It  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  proposals  of  M.  Beernaert, 
and  it  certainly  strengthens  the  hands  of  pohtical  organiza- 
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tions,  although,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently,  proportional 
representation  considerably  modifies,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
prevent,  abuse  of  the  power  conceded  to  pohtical  bodies. 

The  work  of  the  elector  is  simphcity  itself.     He  can 
select  one  hst  or  one  candidate  in  a  list  but  not  more 

for  each  of  the  votes  to  which  he  may  be 
The  ad  of     entitled.     His  choice  can  be  recorded  in  four 

different  ways.  In  each  case  the  act  of  voting 
consists  in  pencilhng  one  or  other  of  the  white  spots  con- 
tained in  the  black  squares  at  the  head  of  the  hsts  or 
against  the  names  of  individual  candidates.  In  the  first 
place,  the  elector  may  vote  by  blackening  the  spot  at  the 
head  of  the  hst.  The  significance  of  such  a  vote  is  that 
the  elector  votes  for  the  list,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
approves  of  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  have  been 
arranged  by  the  party  organization.  Naturally  all  the 
party  organizations  and  journals  advise  their  supporters 
to  vote  in  this  way. 

Secondly,  the  elector  may  vote  by  blackening  the  white 
spot  against  the  name  of  one  of  the  "  effective  "  candidates 
on  one  of  the  hsts.  Such  a  vote  imphes  that  the  elector 
votes  for  the  hst  on  which  the  candidate's  name  appears, 
but  that,  instead  of  approving  of  the  order  in  which  the 
candidates  have  been  arranged,  he  prefers  the  particular 
candidate  he  has  marked.  The  third  and  fourth  methods 
are  but  variations  of  the  second.  The  elector  can  indicate 
a  preference  for  one  of  the  supplementary  candidates,  or 
he  can  indicate  preferences  for  an  effective  and  also  for  a 
supplementary  candidate.  In  brief,  the  elector  votes  for 
one  of  the  hsts,  and  either  approves  of  the  hst  as  arranged 
or  indicates  the  change  he  desires. 

The  number  of  representatives  awarded  to  each  party 
is  determined  by  the  method  formulated  by  M.  Victor 
The  allot-  d'Hondt,  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
ment  of  Ghent.  Its  working  may  best  be  shown  by  an 
seats  to  illustration.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  three  hsts 
parties.  j^^^^  1^^^^^  presented  ;  that  they  have  obtained 
8000,  7500,  and  4500  votes  respectively,  and  that  there 
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are  five  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The  total  number  of  votes 
for  each  list  is  divided  successively  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  and  the  resulting  numbers  are  arranged  thus  : — 

List  No.  1.  List  No.  2.  List  No.  3. 

8,000  7,500                           4,500 

4,000  3,750                           2,250 

2,666  2,500                            1,500 

The  five  highest  numbers  (five  being  the  number  of 
vacancies  to  be  filled)  are  then  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude as  follows  : — 

8,000 
7,500 
4,500 
4,000 
3,750 

The  lowest  of  these  numbers,  3750,  is  called  the  "  common 
divisor  "  ^  or  the  "  electoral  quotient,"  and  forms  the  basis 
for  the  allotment  of  seats.  The  number  of  votes  obtained 
by  each  of  the  lists  is  divided  by  the  "  common  divisor  " 
thus : — 

8,000  divided  by  3,750=2  with  a  remainder  of  500. 

7,500  „  3,750  =  2 

4,500  „  3,750=  1  with  a  remainder  of  750. 

The  first  list  contains  the  "  electoral  quotient "  twice, 
the  second  twice,  and  the  third  once,  and  the  five  seats 
are  allotted  accordingly.  Each  party  obtains  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  quota  of  voters  which  it  can  rally  to 
its  support,  all  fractions  of  "  quotas  "  being  disregarded. 

The  method  of  determining  the  electoral  quotient  may 
appear  at  first  sight  rather  empirical,  but  the  rule  is  merely 
the  arithmetical  expression,  in  a  form  convenient  for  re- 

1  The  text  of  the  Belgian  law  (Art.  263  of  the  Electoral  Code)  runs  as 
follows  :  '■  Le  bureau  principal  divise  successivement  par  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 
le  cliiffre  electoral  de  chacune  de.?  listes  et  range  les  quotients  dans  I'ordre 
de  leur  importance  jusqu'a  concurrence  d'un  nombre  total  de  quotients 
egal  a  celui  des  meinbres  k  61ire.  Le  dernier  quotient  sert  de  diviseur 
Electoral. 

"  La  repartition  entre  los  listes  s'opdre  en  attribuant  h  chacune  d'elles 
autant  de  si6ges  que  son  chifire  61ectoral  comprend  do  fois  ce  diviseur." 
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turning  officers,  of  the  following  train  of  reasoning.  The 
three  hsts  with  8000,  7500,  and  4500  supporters  are  com- 
peting for  seats.  The  first  seat  has  to  be  allotted  ;  to 
which  hst  is  it  to  go  ?  Plainly  to  the  Hst  with  8000  sup- 
porters. Then  the  second  seat  has  to  be  disposed  of ;  to 
which  hst  is  it  to  go  ?  If  it  is  given  to  the  first  Ust,  then 
the  supporters  of  the  first  hst  will  have  two  members  in  aU, 
or  one  member  for  each  4000  votes.  This  would  be  unfair 
while  7500  supporters  of  the  second  hst  are  unrepresented, 
therefore  the  second  seat  is  allotted  to  the  hst  with  7500 
supporters.  Similar  reasoning  will  give  the  third  seat  to 
the  hst  with  4500  supporters,  the  fourth  to  the  hst  with 
8000  supporters,  which  now  wiU  rightly  have  one  repre- 
sentative for  each  4000,  and  the  fifth  to  the  hst  with  7500. 
The  question  in  each  case  is  to  what  hst  must  the  seat  be 
allotted  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  group  of  unrepresented 
electors  is  larger  than  a  represented  group.  The  separate 
allotment  of  seats  one  by  one  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going reasoning  may  be  shown  thus  : — 

8,000  (List  No.  1) 
7,500  (  „  No.  2) 
4,500  (  „  No.  3) 
4,000  {  „  No.  1) 
3,750  (  „  No.  2) 

This  result  of  course  agrees  with  that  obtained  by  the 
official  process  of  dividing  the  total  of  each  hst  by  the 
electoral  quotient. 

The  seats  having  been  apportioned  to  the  respective 
Hsts  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  the  can- 
The  selec-  ^^i^ates  on  the  respective  hsts  are  to  be  declared 
Hon  of  the  elected.  In  this  second  process  it  will  be  seen 
successful  liow  great  an  advantage  is  obtained  by  the 
candidates,  candidates  at  the  top  of  each  hst.^  All  the 
votes  marked  in  the  space  at  the  top  of  a  hst,  i.e.,  fist 
votes,  form  a  pool  from  which  the  candidates  of  the  hst 
draw  in  succession  as  many  votes  as  are  necessary  to 

1  The  order  in  which  the  names  appear  is  arranged  by  the  party  pre- 
senting the  lists. 
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make  their  individual  total  equal  to  the  electoral  quotient, 
the  process  continuing  until  the  pool  is  exhausted.  In  the 
example  already  given,  assume  that  List  No.  1  consists  of 
three  candidates.  A,  B,  and  C,  arranged  in  the  order  named, 
and  that  the  8000  supporters  of  the  Ust  have  given  their 
votes  as  follows  : — 

Votes  at  the  head  of  the  List 4,000 

Preferential  votes  for  A  .         .         .         .         .         .  500 

B 500 

C 3,000 

Total  .  .  .8,000 
Candidate  A,  being  the  first  in  order  on  the  hst,  has 
the  first  claim  on  the  votes  recorded  for  the  fist.  The 
electoral  quotient  is  3750,  and  A's  total  500  is  raised  to 
this  number  by  the  addition  of  3250  votes  taken  from 
those  recorded  for  the  list.  This  secures  his  election,  and 
there  remain  750  list  votes  which  are  attributed  to  candi- 
date B,  this  candidate  being  the  second  in  order  on  the 
list.  B,  however,  also  had  500  votes  recorded  against  his 
name,  and  his  total  poll  therefore  amounts  to  1250.  But 
candidate  C  has  obtained  3000  votes,  all  recorded  for  him- 
self personally,  and  as  this  total  exceeds  B's  total  of  1250, 
C  would  be  declared  elected.  The  two  candidates  chosen 
from  List  No.  1  would,  in  this  case,  be  A  and  C.  The 
successful  supplementary  candidates  are  ascertained  in  the 
same  way. 

In  a  Belgian  election  the  polHng  proceeds  very  smoothly 
and  quietly.     This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
for  compulsory  voting  has  reheved  the  party      a  d  j  ■ 
organizations  of  the  necessity  of  whipping  up     eledion!^"^ 
their  supporters  to  the  poll.     At  the  election  of     Ghent, 
Ghent,  which  the  author  was  privileged  to  wit-     ^^908 :  the 
ness,  the  candidates  for  the  Chamber  of  Repre-     ^°  ' 
sentatives  were  as  given  in  the  ballot  paper  on  page  177. 
It  will  be  seen  that  six  hsts  of  candidates  were  presented, 
but  in  the  election  of  Senators  only  the  three  chief  organi- 
zations took  part.    There  were  eleven  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  five  Senators  to  be  elected. 
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The  constituency  was  divided  into  350  polling  districts, 
the  maximum  number  of  electors  for  a  district  being  500. 
To  each  district  was  assigned  a  poUing  place  in  charge  of 
a  presiding  officer,  appointed  by  the  returning  officer  of 
the  district ;  the  presiding  officer  was  assisted  by  four 
citizens,  each  of  whom  was  required  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  maximum  number  of  votes,  and  to  be  at  least  forty 
years  of  age.  In  addition,  the  party  organizations  sent 
duly  accredited  witnesses  to  watch  against  possible  fraud, 
and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  absolute  regularity  of  the 
proceedings.  The  poll  opened  at  8  a.m.  Each  elector  had 
to  present  his  official  "  summons  "  to  vote,  and^  received 
from  the  presiding  officer  one,  two,  or  three  ballot  papers 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
The  elector  took  the  papers  to  a  private  compartment,  as 
in  an  Enghsh  election,  marked  them,  placed  them  in  the 
ballot  box  and  received  back  his  official  letter,  now  stamped 
— evidence,  if  need  be,  that  he  had  carried  out  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  him  by  law.  At  1  p.m.  the  poll  was 
closed  ;  the  ballot  boxes  were  opened  and  the  ballot  papers 
counted  in  the  presence  of  the  assessors  and  party  wit- 
nesses for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  all  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  presiding  officer  at  the  opening  of 
the  poll  had  been  duly  accounted  for. 

In  order  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  the 
secrecy  of  the  individual  vote,  but  the  secrecy  of  the  vote 
The  count-  ^^  ^^Y  locahty,  the  votes  of  three  polling  places 
in^  of  the  were  counted  together,  the  grouping  of  poUing 
votes.  places  for  this  purpose  having  been  previously 

determined  by  lot.  Thus  the  votes  counted  at  the  town 
hall  (polling  district  No.  1)  were  those  recorded  in  the 
districts  Nos.  1,  112,  and  94.  The  proceedings  were 
directed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  first  poUing  place, 
assisted  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  other  two.  The 
only  other  persons  present  were  witnesses  representing  the 
three  chief  parties.  The  counting  commenced  soon  after 
3  P.M.,  and  was  completed,  both  for  the  Senate  and 
Chamber,  by  7  p.m.     The  papers  were  sorted  according 
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to  the  votes  given  for  each  hst,  subsidiary  heaps  being 
made  for  those  candidates  who  had  received  individual 
votes  of  preference.  A  separate  heap  was  made  of  spoiled 
and  blank  voting  papers,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  that  the  method  of 
voting  had  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  elector.  Of  the 
1370  votes  recorded  in  this  division  for  candidates  for  the 
Chamber  there  were  but  twenty-six  spoiled  papers  ;  of 
these  thirteen  were  blank,  indicating  that  the  voters, 
although  attending  the  poll,  did  not  wish  to  record  any 
opinion.  The  thirteen  other  papers  showed  in  nearly  every 
case  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  elector  with  the 
elections  for  the  communal  councils,  when  the  elector  can 
give  several  votes  of  preference.  The  official  returns,  after 
endorsement,  were  forwarded  by  post  to  the  returning 
officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  returns  for  the 
whole  constituency.  The  figures  for  each  district  were 
given  to  the  press  at  the  close  of  the  count,  and  special 
editions  of  the  journals,  containing  the  probable  result  of 
the  election,  were  issued  the  same  evening. 

The  compilation  of  the  returns  for  the  whole  constitu- 
ency took  place   on   the   following  day.     The  returning 
officer    presided,    and    was    assisted    by    four 
assessors,  a  secretary  and  three  witnesses,  who     proless.^ 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  chief  parties.     In 
addition  there  were  two  professional  calculators,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  arithmetical  processes. 
The  proceedings,  in  brief,  consisted  in  extracting  the  details 
of  the  returns  furnished  by  the  120  counting  places.     The 
final  sheet  for  each  Hst  showed  not  only  the  total  number 
of  votes  obtained  by  the  party,  but  the  number  of  votes 
of  preference  recorded  for  each  candidate.     The  votes  for 
each  Hst  were  as  follows  : — 

List  No.  1.        List  No.  2.        List  No.  3.      List  No.  4.        List  No.  5.      List  No.  6. 
78,865  39,788  913  1,094  23,118  271 

The  process  of  allotting   the   seats   to   the   respective 
parties  then  commenced.    The  totals  for  each  Hst  were 
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divided  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  and  arranged 
thus : — 


List  No.  1. 

List  No.  2. 

List  No.  3. 

List  No.  i. 

List  No.  5. 

List  No.  6 

78,865 

39,788 

913 

1,094 

23,118 

271 

39,432 

19,894 

11,559 

26,288 

13,262 

19,716 

9,947 

15,773 

13,144 

11,266 

The  eleven  highest  figures  thus  obtained  were  then 
arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  seats  allotted 
accordingly  : — 

78,865  (List  No.  1— CathoUc) 


1st  Seat 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 
.   7th 

8th 

9th 
10th 
nth 


39,783  ( 
39,432  ( 
26.288  ( 
23,118  ( 
19,894  ( 
19,716  ( 
15,773  { 
13,262  ( 
13,144  ( 
11,559  ( 


No.  2— Liberal) 
No.  1 — Catholic) 
No.  1— Catholic) 
No.  5 — Sociahst) 
No.  2— Liberal) 
No.  1— Cathobc) 
No.  1 — Catholic) 
No.  2— Liberal) 
No.  1— CathoUc) 
No.  5 — Socialist) 


Thus  the  Cathohcs,  Liberals,  and  Sociahsts  obtained  six, 
three,  and  ^^''"'seats  respectively.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that 
the  eleventh  figure,  11,559,  which  is  the  "  common  divisor," 
or  "  electoral  quotient,"  is  contained  six  times  in  the 
CathoHc  total,  with  a  remainder  of  9511 ;  three  times  in 
the  Liberal  total,  with  a  remainder  of  5000 ;  and  twice  in 
the  Sociahst  total. 

The  highest  number  of  preferences  recorded  for  any 
individual  candidate  (although  placards  had  been  posted 
inviting  votes  of  preference  for  M.  Buysse,  the  candidate 
fourth  on  the  Liberal  Ust,  and  for  M.  Cambier,  the  candi- 
date third  on  the  Sociahst  hst)  were  1914  and  1635,  much 
too  small  to  efiect  any  change  in  the  order  of  the  candidates 
as  arranged  by  the  associations.  It  remains  to  add  that 
the  task  was  accomphshed  with  perfect  regularity  and 
despatch  ;  the  figures  were  checked  at  each  stage,  but  as 
the  number  of  votes  polled  in  the  double  election  (for  the 
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Senate  and  for  the  Chamber)  amounted  to  no  less  than 
270,892,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  compilation  of  the 
final  figures  was  not  completed  until  midnight. 

This  was  the  fifth  parliamentary  election  ^  in  which  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  has  been  put  to  the 
test ;  its  practicabihty,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  elector  and  of  the  returning  officer,      opinion 
is  now  no  longer  open  to  question.     Interviews     favourable 
on   the   effects   of   the   system   with   Cathohc      ^"  "'^ 
leaders  hke  M.  Beernaert  or  M.  Van  den  Heuvel,  '"* 

with  Liberals  hke  Count  Goblet  d'AlvieUa,  or  M.  Gustave 
Abel,  the  editor  of  La  Flandre  Liberals,  or  with  Socialists 
like  M.  Anseele,  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  no  party 
in  Belgium  which  desires  to  return  to  the  former  electoral 
system.  The  Liberals  and  Sociahsts  are  hostile  to  plural 
voting,  but  their  attitude  to  proportional  representation 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  desire  to  make  the  system 
more  perfect.^  Constituencies  returning  three  or  four 
members  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  do  complete  justice 
to  a  system  of  proportional  representation,  and  many, 
among  whom  must  be  included  M.  Vandervelde,  desire 
the  grouping  of  these  smaller  constituencies  into  larger 
ones.  The  general  trend  of  pubhc  opinion  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  views  of  party  leaders,  and  found 
forcible  expression  in  the  press  comments  on  the  elections 
in  1908  for  the  provincial  councils. 

The  Belgian  hst  method,  although  simple  in  form,  is 
based   upon   a   very   careful   examination   of  earher   hst 
systems,  and  represents  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  defects  and  inconveniences  of  those  systems,  o^  ^/^g 
As  already  stated,  the  vote  in  a  "  hst  "  system  Belgian  to 
has   two   aspects.     Indeed,   in   the   canton   of  °"'^''  '^^^ 
Solothurn  in  Switzerland  each  elector  is  invited,  ^^*  ^'"^* 
fii-st,  to  record  his  vote  for  a  hst  as  a  separate  act,  and 
secondly,  to  vote  for  the  particular  candidate  he  prefers, 

1  A  further  election  (the  sixth)  took  place  in  1910. 

*  See   La  Representation  Proportionnelie   itU^grale,  1910.     Felix  Goblet 
d'Alviella  (fils). 
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In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Belgian  system  it  will  be  best 
to  consider  these  two  aspects  separately,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  the  vote  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  fortunes  of  the 
hst.  The  object  in  view — the  allotment  of  the  seats  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  votes  obtained  by  the 
respective  hsts — would  seem  quite  simple  of  attainment, 
and  would  be  so  were  the  totals  obtained  by  each  hst 
such  that  it  was  possible  to  divide  the  seats  among  them 
in  exact  proportion.  Voters  do  not,  however,  group  them- 
selves in  exact  proportion,  and  it  becomes  necessary  there- 
fore to  devise  a  rule  of  distribution  that  shall  approximate 
to  the  desired  end  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  first  rule — a  very  simple  one — ^was  adopted  because, 
in  the  words  of  Ernest  Naville,  "  it  seemed  most  intelU- 
,  gible  to  the  general  pubhc."  The  grand  total 
methodsZf  o^  votes  polled  by  the  different  hsts  was  divided 
apportion-  by  the  total  number  of  seats,  and  the  distribu- 
in^  seats  to  ^jq^^  ^f  seats  was  based  upon  the  quotient,  or 
"  quota  "  thus  obtained.  The  total  of  each  Hst 
was  divided  by  the  quota  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  seats  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  answers, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  example,  usually  con- 
tained fractions.  Assume  that  seven  seats  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  three  hsts,  A,  B,  C  ;  that  the  grand  total 
of  votes  is  7000,  and  that  the  respective  hsts  have  polled 
as  follows  : — 

List  A  .         •         .         .     2,850  votes 

„    B  ....     2,650     „ 

„    C  ....     1,500      „ 

Total  .  .  7,000 
The  quotient  in  this  case  is  1000.  The  totals  of  the 
hsts  A,  B,  and  C  contain  the  quotient  twice,  twice  and 
once  respectively,  but  in  each  case  with  a  remainder,  and 
it  is  the  remainder  that  constitutes  the  difficulty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  earhest  hst  schemes  the  remaining  seats  were 
allotted  to  the  hsts  having  the  largest  remainders,  and,  in 
the  example  given,  hsts  A  and  B  would  each  receive  an 
additional  seat. 
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Party  organizers  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  it  was 

advisable  to  obtain  as  many  of  the  largest  remainders  as 

they  could,  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  arose  in  Ticino 

from  the  action  of  the  Conservatives,  who  very  skilfully 

di\'ided  their  forces  into  two  groups,  thereby  obtaining 

additional  seats.     A  simple  example  will  explain.     Assume 

that  three  deputies  are  to  be  elected,  that  the  grand  total 

of  votes  is  3000,  and  that  the  party  votes  are  as  follows  : — 

Party  A       .         .         .         .1,600  votes 
„      B       .         .         .         .     1,400     „ 


Total     .         .     3,000 

The  quota  would  be  1000  votes.  Party  A,  having  the 
larger  remainder,  would  obtain  two  seats,  and  party  B 
only  one  seat ;  but  if  party  B  should  present  two  Hsts 
and  arrange  for  the  division  of  its  voting  force,  the  follow- 
ing result  might  ensue  : — 

Party  A       .         .         .         .     1,600  votes 
„      Bl    .         .         .         .        700     „ 
„      B2    .         .         .         .        700     „ 


Total     .         .     3,000 

The  quota  would  still  be  1000  votes,  but  party  A  would 

only  obtain  one  seat,  whereas  party  B  would  obtain  two, 

because  each  of  its  two  hsts  would  show  a  remainder 

larger    than    A's    remainder.     This    possibihty    led    to    a 

modification  of  the  rule,  and  the  seats  remaining  after 

the  first  distribution  were  allotted  to  the  largest  parties. 

But  this  was  also  far  from  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen 

from     the     following    example     taken     from     a     Ticino 

election  :  ^ — 

Conservatives      .         .         .       614  votes 
Pvadicals      ....       399 


Total     .         .      1,013 

The  constituency  to  which  the  figures  refer  returned 
five  members ;  the  quotient  therefore  was  202,  and  the 
Conservatives  obtained  three  seats  on  the  first  distribution, 

1  Rapport  de  la  Commission  du  Suffrage  Vniversel,  1905,  p.  45. 
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and  the  Radicals  one.  As,  under  tlie  rule,  the  remaining 
seat  was  allotted  to  the  largest  party,  the  Conservatives 
obtained  four  seats  out  of  the  five  when,  obviously,  the 
true  proportion  was  three  to  two. 

The  rule  subsequently  devised  aimed  at  reducing  the 
importance  of  remainders  in  the  allotment  of  seats.  The 
total  of  each  hst  was  divided  by  the  number  of  seats  plus 
one.  This  method  yielded  a  smaller  quota  than  the 
original  rule  and  enabled  more  seats  to  be  allotted  at  the 
first  distribution.  The  final  improvement,  however,  took 
the  form  of  devising  a  rule  which  should  so  allot  the  seats 
to  difierent  parties  that  after  the  first  distribution  there 
should  be  no  seats  remaining  unallotted.  This  is  the  great 
merit  of  the  Belgian  or  d'Hondt  rule,  which  has  already 
been  fully  described. 

The  d'Hondt  rule  certainly  accomphshes  its  purpose  ; 
it  furnishes  a  measuring  rod  by  which  to  measure  off  the 
Criticism  of  number  of  seats  won  by  each  Hst.^  But  the 
d'Hondt  rule  is  not  without  its  critics. ^  As  in  the  earher 
Rule.  Swiss  methods  objection  was  taken  to  the  un- 

due favouring  of  certain  remainders,  so  in  Belgium  objec- 
tion is  taken  to  the  fact  that  remainders  are  not  taken 
into  account  at  all.  The  Belgian  rule  works  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  largest  party,  a  fact  that  many  may  consider 
as  a  point  in  its  favour. 

A  further  simple  example  will  explain  how  the  larger 
parties  gain.  Assume  that  eleven  seats  are  being  con- 
tested by  three  parties,  whose  votes  are  as  follows  : — 

Party  A    .         .         .         .       6,000  votes 
„       B    .         .         .         .       4,800     „ 
„       C    .         .         .         .       1,900     „ 


Total     .         .     12,700 


1  Professor  Hagenbach-Bischoff,  of  Bale,  formulated  a  different 
rule  which  is  finding  favour  in  Swiss  cantons.  The  quota  which  will 
ensure  the  apportionment  of  all  the  seats  among  the  lists  without  re- 
mamder  is  ascertained  by  trial.  In  practice  the  same  results  are  obtained 
as  with  the  d'Hondt  rule.  Full  directions  for  applying  the  rule  are 
contained  in  Clause  XHI.  of  the  law  adopted  for  the  canton  of  Bale 
Town. — Appendix  IX. 

2  For  recent  French  criticism,  see  page  202. 
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Arrange  these  numbers  in  a  line,  and  divide  successively 
by  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  thus  : — 

Party  A.  Party  B.                     Party  C. 

6,000  4,800                      1,900 

3,000  2,400                        950 

2,000  1,600 

1,500  1,200 

1,200  960 
1,000 

The  eleventh  highest  number,  which  constitutes  the 
measuring  rod,  will  be  found  to  be  1000  ;  the  largest  party 
obtains  six  seats,  the  second  party  obtains  four  seats,  with 
a  remainder  of  800  votes,  and  the  third  only  one  seat, 
with  a  remainder  of  900  votes.  The  two  smaller  parties 
taken  together  poll  6700  votes  but  only  obtain  five  seats, 
as  compared  with  the  six  seats  obtained  by  the  larger 
party  with  6000  votes;  the  two  remainders  of  800  and 
900  votes,  which  together  constitute  more  than  a  quota, 
having  no  influence  on  the  result  of  the  election.  Even 
if,  in  the  allotment  of  seats,  the  largest  party  has  a  re- 
mainder of  votes  not  utihzed,  yet  this  remainder  necessarily 
bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  votes  polled 
than  is  the  case  with  a  smaller  party.  Thus  the  system 
works  steadily  in  favour  of  the  larger  party. 

The  question  of  remainders,  or  votes  not  utilized  in  the 
distribution  of  seats,  is  of  minor  importance  when  the 
constituencies  return  a  large  number  of  members.  When, 
for  example,  as  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  there  are  twenty-one 
members  to  be  elected,  the  votes  not  utihzed  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  those  that  have  been  taken  into  account  in 
the  allotment  of  seats.  In  Belgium,  however,  there  are 
several  constituencies  returning  as  few  as  three  members, 
and  there  is  naturally  a  demand  that  these  constituencies 
should  be  united  so  that  the  method  of  distribution  should 
yield  more  accurate  results. 

If  the  d'Hondt  rule,  hke  every  other  method  of  distribu- 
tion, is  open  to  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  theore- 
tical perfection,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  practice  it 
yields  excellent  results.    The  election  at  Ghent  resulted 
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in  the  return  of  six  Catholics,  three  Liberals  and  two 
SociaHsts  ;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  allotted 
the  seats  more  fairly.  Under  the  old  non-proportional 
method  the  Cathohcs  would  have  obtained  eleven  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Liberals  and  SociaHsts  none.  The  im- 
measurable improvement  efiected  by  every  true  propor- 
tional method  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  critical 
examination  of  the  working  of  these  methods  in  those 
extreme  cases  which  rarely  occur  in  practice. 

The  steady  working  of  the  d'Hondt  rule  in  favour  of  the 
larger  parties  has,  however,  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
The  forma-  advocates  of  proportional  representation.  The 
tion  of  late  Professor  Hagenbach-Bischoff  has  formu- 

"  cartels."  j^^g^j  ^j^g  proposal  that  parties  should  be  allowed 
to  put  forward  combined  hsts,  and  that  in  the  first  allotment 
of  seats  the  totals  of  the  combined  hsts  should  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  distribution.  The  need  of  some  such  pro- 
vision may  be  shown  by  an  example  used  in  illustration 
of  the  d'Hondt  system,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  Proportional  Representation  League.^  A 
constituency  with  eleven  members  was  taken  ;  four  lists, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  received  6498,  2502,  1499,  and  501  votes 
respectively  ;  the  d'Hondt  rule  made  834  the  measur- 
ing rod,  and  gave  A  seven  members,  B  three,  C  one,  and 
D  none.  The  question  was  asked  why  provision  was  not 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  votes  from  Mst  D  to  hst  C, 
so  that  if,  for  example,  these  hsts  were  put  forward  by 
Radical-Sociahsts  and  by  Sociahsts  respectively,  the  parties 
might  obtain  the  additional  seat  to  which  their  combined 
totals  entitled  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  hsts  C  and  D, 
with  a  total  of  2000  votes  (more  than  twice  834),  obtained 
but  one  representative,  while  hst  A,  with  6498  votes, 
obtained  seven  representatives.^ 

Professor  Hagenbach-Bischofi's  proposal,  which  would 
meet  this  difficulty,  has  not  been  embodied  in  the  Belgian 
law,  but  "  cartels  "  (arrangements  for  the  presentation  of 

1  At  Lille,  December  1906. 

2  The  new  French  Bill  (see  Appendix  X. )  provides  for  the  presentation  of 
combined  lists  (apparentcnient). 
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a  common  list)  are  formed  between  the  Liberals  and 
Socialists  so  as  to  lessen  their  loss  of  representation  due 
to  the  working  of  the  d'Hondt  rule.  The  "  cartels,"  how- 
ever, do  not  give  satisfaction,  as  experience  shows  that 
many  Liberals  who  would  vote  for  a  Liberal  hst  decline 
to  vote  for  a  "  cartel "  of  Liberals  and  Sociahsts ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  extreme  Sociahsts  dechne  to  support 
a  Liberal-Socialist  coahtion.  In  the  Finnish  system,  how- 
ever, provision  is  made  for  the  combination  of  hsts  in 
accordance  with  Professor  Hagenbach-Bischof!'s  suggestion. 
Indeed,  as  the  Finnish  law  forbids  any  hst  to  contain 
more  than  three  names,  some  such  provision  was  necessary 
in  order  to  allow  each  separate  party  to  nominate  a  full 
list  of  candidates. 

The  experience  of  the  Belgian  "  cartels  "  would  seem 
to  show  that,  even  where  party  organization  and  disciphne 
are  highly  developed,  many  electors  resent  the  disposal  of 
their  votes  by  a  bargain  between  the  organizations  con- 
cerned. The  single  transferable  vote,  by  allowing  each 
elector  to  indicate  his  second  choice  in  the  way  in  which 
he  himself  prefers,  would  enable  smaller  parties  to  obtain 
their  share  of  representation  without  involving  a  pre- 
hminary  compact  between  party  organizations.  A  hst 
system  seems  to  estabhsh  a  rigid  division  between  parties, 
whilst  there  is  no  such  corresponding  rigid  division  in  the 
minds  of  many  electors.  The  model  elections  conducted 
by  the  Proportional  Representation  Society  cannot  perhaps 
be  accepted  as  a  conclusive  guide  to  the  action  of  voters  at 
a  real  election,  yet  the  number  of  Liberals  who,  in  the 
last  of  these  elections,  gave  an  effective  preference  to  a 
representative  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Henderson,  was  very  noteworthy.  In  the 
Belgian  system  no  such  fluidity  is  possible ;  the  Liberal 
electors  would  be  shut  off  from  any  relation  with  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Henderson,  who  could  figure  only  upon 
the  Labour  Party's  hst. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  allotting  seats  to 
lists  has  been  solved  in  several  different  ways.     Similarly, 
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different  methods  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing the  successful  candidates  from  the  respective  Msts. 
The  instructions  to  voters  vary  accordingly.     The  earher 
schemes  (and  the  practice   obtains  in  several 
^ethodsZ}"^  Swiss  cantons  to-day)  provided  that  each  elector 
selecting        should   have    as    many   votes    as   there   were 
successful      members   to   be   elected,   and  that  he   might 
candidates,    ^jg^^j^^^g  (without  the  privilege  of  cumulating) 
his  votes  over  the  whole  of  the  candidates  nominated, 
selecting,  if  he  desired,  some  names  from  one  hst,  some 
from  another,  and  some  from  another.     After  the  number 
of  seats  secured  by  each  hst  had  been  ascertained  those 
candidates  were  declared  elected  who,  in  the  respective 
hsts,  had  obtained  the  highest  number  of  individual  votes. 
The  practice  of  voting  for  candidates  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent lists — panachage,  as  it  is  called — has  evoked  con- 
siderable  discussion,    and    still    gives   rise    to 
Panachaie.    ^iggj-g^ces   of   opinion   among   the   advocates 
of  proportional  representation  on  the  Continent.     At  first 
sight  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  to  discuss,  and 
that  there  was  no  possible  reason  why  the  elector  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  choice  in  the  freest  manner. 
It  has,  however,   been  found  that  this  privilege  can  be 
used  in  an  unfair  way.     When  each  elector  has  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  candidates,  and  is  not  permitted  to 
cumulate  his  votes  on  any  one,  it  usually  happens   that 
the  votes  obtained  by  individual  candidates  in  any  given 
Ust  vary  but  httle  in  number.    When  in  some  elections 
it  was  reahzed  that  the  party  could  only  obtain  a  certain 
number  of  seats,  but  that  it  had  a  few  hundred  votes  to 
spare,  some  extreme  partisans  used  these  votes  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  for  the  least  competent  men  of  their 
opponents'  hst,  and  their  action  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
election  of  those  men  in  preference  to  the  more  competent 
men  of  the  party.     The  danger  from  this  cause  would 
appear  to  be  exaggerated,  but  although  success  has  seldom 
attended  the  abuse  of  panachage,  the  fear  of  a  success- 
ful attempt  has  a  disturbing  influence.    The  later  Swiss 
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laws  allow  electors  to  cumulate  three  votes,  but  not  more, 
upon  any  one  candidate,  so  that  the  success  of  popular 
candidates  is  assured. 

The  Belgian  parhamentary  system  suppresses  imna- 
chaqe,  and  that  in  a  most  efiective  way.  In  this  system 
each  elector  has  but  one  vote,  and  therefore  can  only  vote 
for  one  candidate.  In  addition,  the  Belgian  system  con- 
fers upon  the  organization  presenting  a  Hst  the  right  to 
arrange  the  order  in  which  the  candidates  shall  j-he  single 
appear  upon  the  hst,  and,  further,  it  provides  vote  and  the 
that  the  voter  may  approve  of  this  arrange-  ^^^^  ^^  '^'^• 
ment  by  voting  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  space  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  and  which  is  known  as  the  case  de 
tete.  Party  organizations  naturally  advise  their  supporters 
to  vote  in  this  way.  PubHc  opinion  is  divided  on  this 
feature  of  the  Belgian  system,  but  M.  Van  den  Heuvel, 
formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  who  took  a  responsible  part 
in  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  with  whom  the  author  dis- 
cussed this  provision,  defended  it  most  vigorously,  on  the 
ground  that  the  party  as  a  whole  had  a  right  to  determine 
which  of  its  members  should  be  elected.  In  the  absence 
of  the  provision  referred  to  it  might  happen  that  some 
candidate  would  be  elected  in  preference  to  one  who  was 
more  generally  approved  of  by  the  party.  This  may  be 
made  clear  by  an  example  given  by  M.  Van  den  Heuvel 
himself.  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  candidates.  Suppose  that 
the  party  is  strong  enough  to  return  three  candidates,  but 
no  more,  and  that  five-sixths  of  the  party  are  in  favour  of 
candidates  A,  B  and  C,  whilst  the  minority,  one-sixth,  are 
ardently  in  favour  of  candidate  D.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  the  majority  of  the  party  (the  five-sixths)  should 
cleverly  divide  their  votes  equally  between  the  candidates 
A,  B  and  C  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of  candi- 
date D  being  elected  by  a  small  minority  of  the  partv. 
A  httle  reflection  will  show  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
provision  the  popular  candidate  of  the  majority,  say  A, 
might  attract  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  votes,  therebv 
allowing  D  to  pass  B  or  C.  Each  provision  of  the  Belgian 
13 
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system  has  been  most  carefully  thought  out,  and,  if  it 
strengthens  the  hands  of  party  organizations,  it  does  so  in 
order  to  secure  the  representation  of  the  party  by  the 
candidates  most  generally  approved.  It  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  had  the  single  transferable  vote  been  used, 
the  candidates  A,  B  and  C,  who,  in  M.  Van  den  Heuvel's 
example,  were  supported  by  five-sixths  of  the  party,  would 
have  been  sure  of  election  ;  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  have  conferred  a  special  privilege  upon  the  party 
organizations. 

The  French  Proportional  Representation  League,  which, 
impressed  with  the  simphcity  of  the  Belgian  system,  de- 
The  limited   sired   to   introduce   it  into   France,   refrained 
and  cmnu-     from  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  case  de 
lative  vote.     ^^^^^  g^^-^^j  suggested  that  the  order  in  which  can- 
didates should  be  declared  elected  on  each  hst  should  be 
determined  by  the   votes  of  the  electors.     The  French 
League  in  its  first  proposal  recommended  that  each  elector 
should,  as  in  Belgium,  have  but  one  vote.     It  was  soon 
reahzed  that  the  popular  candidate  of  the  party  might 
attract  a  large  majority  of  the  votes,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, candidates  might  be  elected  who  were  the  nominees 
of  only  a  small  section  of  the  party.     The  League  in  its 
second  proposal  recommended  the  use  of  the  limited  vote, 
each  elector  having  two  votes  when  six  deputies  were  to 
be  elected,  and  three  in  larger  constituencies.     The  League, 
however,  followed  the  Belgian  practice  in  confining  the 
choice  of  the  elector  to  candidates  on  one  list.     This  pro- 
position was  examined  in    1905  by  the  Commission  du 
Suffrage  Universel,  which,  in  the  Report,  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to   approve  of  such  a  limitation  of  the 
elector's  freedom.     "  Nous  ne  pouvons,"  runs  the  Report, 
"  laisser  si  etroitment  enchainer,  garrotter,  hgotter  I'electeur 
proclame  souverain  et  qui  doit  en  tout  cas  etre  libre." 
The  Committee  recommended  the  use  of  the  Hmited  vote 
without  the  restriction  recommended  by  the  League.     In 
a  further  Report,  issued  in  1907,  this  Committee  again 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  elector  quite  free 
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in  the  choice  of  candidates,  and  a  new  Bill,  drafted  by  the 
Committee,  provided  that  each  elector  should  have  as 
many  votes  as  there  were  deputies  to  be  elected,  and  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  cumulate  the  whole,  or  several 
of  his  votes,  upon  any  one  candidate.  Where,  however, 
the  cumulative  vote  has  been  introduced  into  recent  Swiss 
laws,  as  in  that  of  the  Canton  of  Bale  City,  the  elector 
is  not  permitted  to  cumulate  more  than  three  votes  upon 
any  one  candidate.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  single 
vote,  the  multiple  vote  without  the  privilege  of  cumulating, 
the  hmited  vote,  and  the  cumulative  vote,  have  all  been 
proposed  or  adopted  as  methods  of  determining  which 
candidates  shall  be  declared  elected. 

This  summary  of  the  difierent  methods  used  in  solving 
the  double  problem  of  a  list  system — the  allotment  of 
seats  to  parties  and  the  selection  of  successful 
candidates— is    not    fully   complete.^      Special  fft^Q^ac/er- 
features  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Swedish  isUcs  of 
and  Finnish  sj^stems  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Swedish  and 
as  much  freedom  of  action  as  possible  to  electors,  ^^""^^g' 
and  these  systems  are  described  in  Appendices 
Nos.  III.  and  IV.     The  difierences  between  the  various  hst 
systems  are,  however,  not  so  great  as  those  between  a  list 
system  and  the  single  transferable  vote,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  these  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 

1  Cf.  La  Reprhentation  Proportion  elle  en  France  et  en  Belgiqve,  M.  Georges 
Lachapelle  (1911)  and  the  new  report  of  the  Commission  du  Suffrage 
Universe!  (No.  82G,  Chambre  des  Deputes,  1911).  M.  Lachapelle  recom- 
mends a  new  proposal,  le  spsteme  du  nomhre  unique.  The  electoral  quotient 
for  all  constituencies  would  be  fixed  by  law  at,  say,  15,000  votes.  The 
number  of  deputies  chosen  at  each  election  would  be  allowed  to  vary. 
Each  list  in  each  constituency  would  receive  as  many  seat.s  as  its  total 
contained  the  quotient.  The  constituencies  would  be  grouped  into 
divisions.  The  votes  remaining  over  after  the  allotment  of  seats  in  each 
constituency  would  be  abided  together,  and  further  seats  would  then  be 
allotted  to  the  respective  lists. 


CHAPTER   IX 

A   COMPARISON   OF   LIST  SYSTEMS   WITH   THE   SINGLE 
TRANSFERABLE  VOTE 

"  Les  partis  sont  une  institution  de  la  vie  politique  actuelle.    lis  aont 
une  pai'tie,  non  6crite,  de  la  Constitution." — P,  G.  la  Chesnais 

LIST  methods  of  proportional  representation  have  been 
favoured  on  the  Continent,  the  transferable  vote  in 
English-speaking  countries,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whence  this  difference  ?  It  would  appear  from  the 
history  of  proportional  representation  that  advocates  of 
the  reform  have  always  kept  in  mind  local  customs,  and 
have  adapted  their  proposals  to  them.  Thus  a  hst  system 
of  proportional  representation  was  adopted  in  Switzerland 
because  such  a  system  was  more  easily  grafted  upon 
previous  electoral  conditions.  This  is  the  explanation 
given  by  Ernest  Naville,  who  for  more  than  forty  years 
was  the  leading  advocate  of  electoral  reform  in  Switzer- 
land, in  a  letter  ^  addressed  to  the  late  Miss  Spence  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  "  The  Swiss  Cantons,"  said  he, 
Influence  of  "  have  adopted  the  system  of  competing  lists. 
previous  I  do  not  think  the  system  is  the  best,  but,  as  it 
conditions,  involved  the  least  departure  from  customary 
practices,  it  was  the  system  for  which  acceptance  could  be 
more  easily  obtained.  My  ideal  is  a  system  which  leaves 
the  electors  face  to  face  with  the  candidates  without  the 
intervention  of  hsts  presented  by  parties ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  method  of  voting  indicated  at  the  end  of  the 
pamphlet  ^  forwarded  by  you  has  my  preference.     It  is 

1  October  1894. 

*  An  address  given  by  Miss  Spence  at  River  House,  Chelsea,  London. 
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the  system  whicli  I,  inspired  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Hare, 
first  proposed  in  Geneva,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  practical 
result,  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  the  pubUc  to  which  the  appeal  is  made,  and 
the  best  must  often  be  renounced  in  order  to  obtain  what 
is  possible  in  certain  given  circumstances."  In  a  further 
letter  Professor  NaviUe  was  even  more  emphatic.  "  I  con- 
sider," said  he,  "  the  Hare  system  preferable  to  that  of 
competing  Hsts.  I  have  always  thought  so.  I  have 
always  said  so.  But  our  Swiss  people  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  or  multiple  vote,  that  we  could 
not  obtain  from  them  the  profound  modification  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  pass  to  the  Hare-Spence 
system." 

The  long  famiharity  of  the  Belgian  electors  with  the 
scrutin  de  lisle  also  paved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Ust  system  of  proportional  representation,  but  p  ^^^^ 
there  is  an  additional  reason  why  hst  systems  j^gj-s  of  be- 
have found  favour  on  the  Continent.  Some  presentation 
continental  writers  consider  that  parties  as  such  "\^^jj\^^ 
are  alone  entitled  to  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  not  enamoured  of  any  scheme  which  makes 
personal  representation  possible.  This  view  is  also  tal:en 
by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who,  speaking  of  the  Belgian 
scheme,  says  that  "  it  makes  party  grouping  the  most 
important  consideration  in  forming  the  legislative  order, 
and  is  therefore  much  truer  to  the  facts  of  Government 
than  any  other  proportional  representation  scheme."  ^ 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  also  seems 
to  have  accepted  the  continental  theory,  that  "  in  political 
elections  it  is  the  balance  of  parties  which  is  of  primary 
importance."  In  England,  however,  representation  has 
never  theoretically  been  based  upon  party.  The  limited 
vote,  the  cumulative  vote,  the  double  vote  in  double- 
member  constituencies,  have  all  allowed  the  elector  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  to  follow  party  instructions,  or  to 
act  independently.     The  electoral  method  has  not  been 

1  Socialism  atid  Oovernment,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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chosen  to  suit  the  convenience  of  party  organizations  ; 
parties  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  system  of 
voting.     The  single  transferable  vote  in  accordance  with 
these  traditions  bases  representation  upon  electors,  and 
preserves  to  them  freedom  to  vote  as  they  please.    So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  som-e  critics  consider   it  unsuitable 
for  a  system  of  proportional  representation,  and  although 
Mill  evidently  regarded  the  Hare  scheme  not  only  as  a 
system  of  personal  representation,  but  as  a  plan  for  securing 
the  representation  of  majorities   and  minorities  in   due 
proportion,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems 
K     took  the  view  that  the  transferable  vote  "  was  not  origin- 
ally invented  as  a  system  of  proportional  representation, 
but  as  a  system  of  personal  representation  to  secure  the 
return  of  men  as  men,  not  as  party  units."    Again,  Pro- 
fessor Commons  says  that    "  the  Hare   system  is  advo- 
cated by  those  who,  in  a  too  doctrinaire  fashion,  wish  to 
abohsh  pohtical  parties."  ^     But  in  malring  this  statement 
Professor  Commons  himself  supphes  the  answer.     "  They 
apparently  do  not  reahze,"  says  he,  "  the  impossibihty  of 
acting  in  pohtics  without  large  groups  of  individuals,  nor 
do   they   perceive  that  the   Hare   system,  itself,   though 
apparently   a   system   of   personal  representation,   would 
nevertheless  result  in  party  representation."    The  more 
complete  organization  of  parties  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
the   more   democratic   franchise   now   existing.     Political 
action  in  modern  times  without  organization  is  impossible. 
The  Johannesburg  municipal  elections  in  November  1909, 
despite  the  success  of  two  independent  candidates,  showed 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  conducting  elections  with 
the  transferable  vote  is  that  of  organizations  presenting 
hsts  of  candidates.     Indeed,  so  great  a  part  does  organiza- 
tion take  in  the  pohtical  hfe  of  to-day  that  it  is  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  have  some  counteracting  influence.     The 
transferable  vote  supphes  this  by  securing  for  the  elector 
the  utmost  measure  of  freedom  of  action. 

This    freedom    of    action    is    greatly    appreciated    by 

1  Proportional  Representation,  New  Edition,  p.  104. 
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electors.  A  voter,  asked  after  the  Johannesburg  elections 
to  give  his  impressions  of  the  new  method  of  voting,  stated 
that  "  the  new  system  had  put  him  on  his  mettle.  He  had 
never  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  the  act  of  voting ; 
he  had  had  to  use  his  intelhgence  in  discriminating  between 
the  claims  of  the  various  candidates."  Voting  with  the 
single  transferable  vote  ceases  to  be  a  purely  mechanical 
operation,  the  voter  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in 
voting  he  is  selecting  a  representative.  It  is  of  little 
value  to  ask  electors  to  exercise  their  intelligence  if  on  the 
day  of  the  poll  they  have  no  means  of  doing  so.  There 
was  some  complaint  in  Sweden  after  the  fiist  proportional 
representation  elections  because  the  new  system  com- 
pelled an  elector,  if  he  wished  to  use  his  vote  with  effect, 
to  act  rigidly  with  his  party.  With  the  transferable  vote 
party  action  has  sufficient  play.  Electors  can  freely  com- 
bine and  vote  as  parties,  and  effective  organization  will 
reap  its  legitimate  reward.  But  the  elector  will  not  be  con- 
strained to  act  against  his  wishes.  He  will  play  an  effective 
part  in  the  election.  In  view  of  the  great  freedom  con- 
ferred, by  the  single  transferable  vote  on  electors,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems 
reported  that  the  "  Belgian  system  is  foredoomed  to  rejec- 
tion by  English  public  opinion,"  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald 
states  that  "  the  British  mind  would  not  submit  to  this 
(the  Belgian)  simplest  and  most  efficient  form  of  propor- 
tional representation." 

Even  when  representation  is  based,  as  in  the  list  systems, 
upon  parties  as  such,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
the  degree  of  liberty  that  shall  be  allowed  to  fhe  freedom 
the  individual  elector  in  the  exercise  of  the  of  the  elector 
franchise.  If  a  party  has  obtained  five  seats  within  the 
and  the  party  has  nominated  seven  candidates,  ^"'^  ^' 
how  are  the  five  successful  ones  to  be  selected,  and  what 
part  is  the  elector  to  take  in  the  selection  ?  There  is 
considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Belgium  with  that  part  of 
the  system  which  enables  the  party  organizations  to 
arrange  the  order  in  which  the  names  shall  appear  upon 
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the  ballot  paper,  although  this  order  may  have  been 
arrived  at  by  a  preliminary  election  among  members  of 
the  party.  In  the  election  of  1910  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  voters  who  exercised  their 
right  of  giving  a  vote  of  preference  to  individual  candi- 
dates. The  extensive  use  of  this  right  resulted  at  Brussels 
in  the  alteration  of  the  order  of  election  as  determined 
by  the  party  organizations,  and  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella 
points  out  that  this  will  demand  the  consideration  of  the  poli- 
tical parties.^  Some  device  such  as  that  of  making  the  vote 
transferable  within  the  list  will  be  required  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  majority  within  the  party  shall  obtain  its 
full  share  of  the  representation.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  French  Parliamentary  Committee  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  elector  a  greater  freedom  of  action 
than  is  possible  under  the  Belgian  system.  In  the  report 
issued  by  this  Committee  in  1905  the  use  of  the  limited 
vote  was  recommended  ;  in  the  report  of  1907  the  cumula- 
tive vote,  which  confers  still  greater  freedom  upon  the 
elector,  was  proposed.  In  the  Swedish  system  electors  not 
only  have  full  power  to  strike  out,  to  add  to  or  to  vary 
the  order  in  which  candidates'  names  appear  upon  the 
ballot  papers  issued  by  the  party  organizatioiis,  but  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  non-party  hst.  The 
Finnish  electoral  law  was  deliberately  framed  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  or  to  check  the  hberty  of  the  voter  in  making 
up  the  lists. 2  This  law  not  only  allows  the  names  of  can- 
didates to  figure  on  more  than  one  Hst,  but  permits  the 
voter  to  prepare  a  list  of  his  own  composed  of  any  three 
of  the  candidates  who  have  been  duly  nominated.  In  a 
list  system  two  problems,  the  allotment  of  seats  to  parties 
and  the  selection  of  the  successful  candidates,  have  to  be 
solved  and  the  solution  must  in  each  case  respect  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  elector.    With  the  single  trans- 

1  "  II  serait  desirable  que  no9  af?sociationg  politiques  se  prononcent 
plus  explicitement  sur  sa  legitimite,  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  que  ce  genre  de 
propaganda  reste  une  duperie  pour  les  candidats  les  plus  scrupuleux." 
— Nos  Partis  Politiques  au  lendemain  du  22  3Icii  1910,  p.  10. 

2  C/.  pamplilefc,  The  Finnish  Reform  Bill,  Helsingfors,  1906. 
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ferable  vote  the  same  mecbanism  solves  both  problems  ; 
it  gives  to  each  party  its  due  proportion  of  seats,  it  deter- 
mines in  the  most  satisfactory  way  which  of  the  candi- 
dates nominated  by  a  party  shall  be  declared  elected,  and 
it  does  not  encroach  in  any  way  upon  the  elector's  freedom 
of  action. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  single  transferable  vote  ] 
differs  essentially  from  the  Mst  systems.  With  the  former 
the  vote  never  passes  out  of  the  control  of  the  voter,  '■ 
and  the  returning  officer  can  only  transfer  the  vote 
to  some  candidate  whom  the  elector  has  named.  With 
the  Ust  systems  adopted  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Sweden 
and  Finland,  or  with  that  recommended  by  the  French 
Parhamentary  Committee,  a  vote  given  for  any  one  can- 
didate is  also  a  vote  for  the  party  which  has  nominated 
the  candidate,  and  the  vote  may  contribute  to  the  success 
of  some  candidate  of  this  party  whose  election  the  voter 
did  not  desire  to  advance.  This  fact  explains  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  associated  with  the  formation  of 
cartels  in  Belgium.  A  cartel  is  an  agreement  between 
two  parties  to  present  a  common  hst,  and  if,  as  has  taken 
place  in  some  of  the  Belgian  constituencies,  Sociahsts  and 
Liberals  present  a  combined  hst,  a  Liberal  by  voting  for 
one  of  the  Liberal  candidates  of  the  cartel  may  contribute 
to  the  success  of  one  of  the  Sociahst  candidates.  The 
Sociahst  voter  may,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  to 
the  return  of  a  Liberal  candidate.  For  this  reason  some 
Liberals  and  some  Sociahsts  refuse  to  support  cartels. 
Li  Sweden  it  is  possible  that  the  elector's  vote  may,  if  he 
make  use  of  a  party  ticket,  contribute  to  the  return  of 
some  candidate  whom  he  may  have  struck  ofE  the  hst. 
If  two  parties  agree  to  place  the  same  motto  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  hsts,  which  may  be  quite  distinct,  a 
member  of  one  party  may  help  to  elect  an  additional 
candidate  of  the  other  party.  Yet  a  hst  system  affords 
no  way  by  which  votes  can  be  transferred  from  one  party 
to  an  alhed  party  save  by  a  cartel ;  if  transferred  at  all 
they  must  be  transferred  en  bloc  from  one  party  to  another 
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party,  and  not  from  one  candidate  to  another  candidate, 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  elector. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald  states  that  "  proportional  represen- 
tation seeks  to  prevent  the  intermingUng  of  opinion  on  the 
margins  of  parties  and  sections  of  parties  which  is  essen- 
tial to  ordered  and  organic  social  progress.'"'  The  state- 
ment is  in  no  sense  true  of  the  single  transferable  vote 
which  affords  every  facihty  for  the  interminghng  of 
opinion  on  the  margins  of  parties  and  sections  of  parties, 
whilst  even  in  Belgium  groups  within  a  party  have  always 
presented  a  common  hst. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  which  of 
the  list  systems  yield  the  most  accm'ate  results.     It  is 

obvious  that  as  electors  do  not  divide  thcm- 
accufacT^^^  selves  into  groups  which  are  exactly  one-fourth, 

one-fifth,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  the  utmost 
that  a  system  of  proportional  representation  can  do  in  the 
allotment  of  seats  is  to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  proportions  in  which  the  electors  are  divided.  There 
is  very  httle  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by  the 
various  hst  systems  and  by  the  single  transferable  vote. 
The  Belgian  (d'Hondt)  rule  shghtly  favours  the  larger 
party  ;  this  rule  allots  seats  to  parties  according  to  the 
number  of  times  the  party  total  contains  the  common 
divisor,  the  votes  remaining  over  being  ignored.  For  this 
reason  other  advocates  of  hst  systems  prefer  the  simple 
rule-of-three  or  methode  rationelle}  With  this  system  the  ;|f 
total  number  of  votes  polled  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
seats.  The  totals  gained  by  the  respective  hsts  are  then 
divided  by  the  quotient  thus  obtained  and  the  seats  allotted 
to  the  hsts  accordingly.     If  after  the  allotment  of  seats  to 

1  Readers  who  desire  to  follow  the  discussion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  d'Hondt  rule  and  the  mithode  rationelle,  should  consult  the 
following  works  : — 

Examen  Critique  des  Divers  Procrdfy  de  Repartition  Proportionnelle  en 
Matiire  Electorale,  par  M.  E.  Macquart ;  Revue  Scientiflque,  28  October 
1905. 

La  Representation  Proportionnelle  et  les  Partis  Politiques,  par  M.  P.  G. 
la  Chesnais. 

La  Vraie  Representation  Proportionnelle,  par  M.  Gaston  Moch. 
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the  different  lists  there  remain  some  seats  not  allotted, 

these  are  awarded  to  the  hsts  with  the  largest  numbers 

of  votes  not  utilized.     The  transferable  vote  in  practice, 

if  not  in  theory,  also  awards  seats  to  the  various  parties 

according  to  the  number  of  times  the  party  total  contains 

the  quota.     If  there  is  a  seat  not  allotted  it  does  not 

necessarily  fall  to  the  party  having  the  largest  number  of 

votes  not  utiMzed.  ^  All  the  votes  not  utihzed  are  taken 

into  consideration,  and  the  smaller  remainders  may,  by 

combination,  win  the   odd  seat.     For   example,  suppose 

that  in  a  six-member  constituency  five  seats  have  been 

allotted  and  three  candidates  remain  in  competition  for 

the  last  seat  with  votes  as  follows  :— 

Candidate  A  .         .         .     4,000 

„  B  .         .         .     3,000 

„  C  ...     2,000 

Then  if  the  supporters  of  candidate  C  prefer  B  to  A 
and  have  indicated  this  fact  on  the  ballot  papers,  the  votes 
given  to  C  would  be  transferred  to  B,  who  would  be  elected 
to  fill  the  last  seat.  With  the  d'Hondt  rule  remainders 
are  ignored ;  with  the  "  rational  method "  the  largest 
remainders  are  favoured ;  with  the  single  transferable 
vote  the  last  seat  is  awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  electors 
not  otherwise  represented.  The  transferable  vote  there- 
fore gives  a  result  at  least  as  accurate  as  any  of  the  rules 
devised  in  connexion  with  the  list  systems.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  all  three  rules  will  yield  the  same  result. 
In  the  previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
possible  abuse  of  panachage.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
practice  the  Belgian  system  provides  that  the  p^J^g^J^a^Q 
elector  shall  vote  for  a  member  on  one  fist  only. 
In  Switzerland  the  elector  is  permitted  to  vote  for  members 
of  more  than  one  fist,  and  any  abuse  of  this  privilege  is 
prevented  by  allowing  the  elector  to  cumulate  as  many 
as  three  votes  upon  any  of  his  favourite  candidates.  This 
provision  assures  the  return  of  the  favourite  candidates  of 
each  party.  The  problem  hardly  arises  with  the  single 
transferable  vote  ;  the  favourites  of  each  party  will  doubt- 
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less  always  receive  more  votes  than  are  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  election.  The  elector  who  desires  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  own  party  as  much  as  possible  must  indicate 
his  preferences  among  all  the  members  of  his  own  party 
before  recording  any  preference  for  a  candidate  of  another. 

The  single  transferable  vote  possesses  another  advantage 
over  hst  systems.  It  is  not  only  apphcable  to  political 
A  Uca-  elections,  but  to  all  elections  in  which  it  is  de- 
bifuytonon-  sired  that  the  elected  body  should  be  repre- 
political  sentative  in  character,  but  in  which  party  lists 
elections.  ^^^  undesira,ble.  The  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  conduct  all  its  elections  so  far  as 
possible  by  the  transferable  vote  ;  Trades  Unions  have 
made  use  of  it  in  the  election  of  their  committees  ;  it  has 
been  used  in  Austraha  by  the  Labour  party  for  the  selec- 
tion of  parhamentary  candidates  by  members  of  the  party 
before  the  date  of  election.  Thus  the  single  transferable 
vote  would  produce  a  much  to  be  desired  uniformity  in 
method  in  diffe'i'ent  elections. 

The  list  systems  have  an  advantage  over  the  transferable 
vote  in  the  simphcity  of  their  solution  of  the  problem 
of  bye-elections.  Under  hst  systems  bye- 
mnf^'^  elections  are  abolished.  But  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  abolished,  needs  consideration.  The  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  says : 
"  Neither  the  single  transferable  vote  nor  hst  systems 
provide  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  bye-elections 
which  is  both  fitted  to  Enghsh  ideas  and  practically  satis- 
factory." The  Report  continues :  "  Bye-elections  are 
generally  regarded  as  valuable,  if  rough,  tests  of  pubhc 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  useful  indications  of  the  trend  of  pohtical  feehng. 
A  system,  therefore,  which  would  abohsh  or  seriously 
hamper  them  is  bound  to  excite  opposition."  ^  If  bye- 
elections  are  desirable  because  of  the  indications  which 
they  give  of  the  trend  of  pohtical  feehng,  then  the  large 

1  Ibid.,  par.  83. 
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constituencies  which  the  proportional  system  demands 
would  add  to  their  value.  The  opinion  of  a  larger  number 
of  electors  would  be  obtained. 

Wherever  the  single  transferable  vote  has  been  adopted 
bye-elections  have  been  retained.  In  Tasmania,  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  the  whole  constituency  is  polled  ; 
the  Transvaal  Municipal  Act  allows  single  vacancies  to 
remain  unfilled,  but  provides  for  bye-elections  when  two 
or  more  seats  become  vacant.  The  Proportional  Re- 
presentation Society,  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the 
retention  of  bye-elections,  suggests  that  single  vacancies 
should  be  immediately  filled  by  a  bye-election  when  they 
occur  in  a  three-membered  constituency,  but  that  in  larger 
areas  no  bye-election  should  be  held  until  two  seats  are 
vacated.  But  is  not  the  importance  of  bye-elections 
overrated  ?  In  many  respects  they  are  the  least  satis- 
factory feature  of  English  elections,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  change  of  opinion  registered  in  a  bye-election  has 
often  not  been  maintained  when  the  same  constituency  is 
polled  at  a  General  Election.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
bye-elections  are  consequent  upon  the  taking  of  office  by 
members  of  Parhament,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
such  bye-elections  arc  not  necessary.  Further,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  already  resolved  that  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  length  of  parhaments  to  five  years,  which  in 
practice  would  mean  a  working  fife  of  four  years.  The 
shortening  of  parliaments  would  destroy  what  little  value 
bye-elections  possess. 

With  a  system  of  proportional  representation  bye-elections 
may  produce  results  which  are  unfair  to  the  minority. 
If,  for  example,  at  a  General  Election  a  constituency 
returned  four  Conservatives,  two  Liberals,  and  one  Sociahst, 
and  the  Sociahst  member  died  or  retired  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  parhament,  the  largest  party  would  at  a 
bye-election  be  able  to  gain  another  member  at  the  expense 
of  the  smallest  party  in  the  constituency.  This  possible 
injustice  is  avoided  in  the  fist  systems  by  the  abolition 
of   bye-elections.      Supplementary    members    are  chosen 
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at  the  time  of  the  General  Election,  and  these  are 
called  upon  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  order  of  their  election. 
The  party  character  of  representation  remains  unchanged 
from  one  election  to  another.  When  the  cumulative  vote 
was  used  for  School  Board  elections  casual  vacancies  were 
filled  by  co-option,  and  the  party  in  whose  ranks  the  vacancy 
occurred  was  usually  allowed  to  nominate  his  successor 
by  consent  of  the  whole  Board.  Doubtless  were  bye- 
elections  abolished  there  would  be  a  similar  wilUngness 
to  act  fairly  towards  the  smaller  parties,  but  if  it  was 
felt  desirable  to  bring  the  transferable  vote  into  agreement 
with  the  practice  followed  in  the  list  systems  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  could  be  made.  On  the  death  or  re- 
tirement of  a  member  the  quota  of  ballot  papers  by  which 
he  was  elected,  kept  meanwhile  under  official  seal,  could 
be  re-examined,  and  the  candidate  who  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  highest  preferences  recorded  on  the  papers 
could  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Experience  shows  conclusively  that  proportional  systems, 
even  the  most  complex,  present  no  great  difficulty  to  the 
Relative  voter,  and  therefore  there  is  little  to  choose 
simplicity  between  them.  The  work  thrown  upon  the 
of  scrutiny,  returning  ofi&cer  varies  considerably,  but  in 
every  country  the  returning  officers  have  proved  equal  to 
their  task.  The  author  has  been  present  at  Belgian 
elections  and  at  Swedish  elections  ;  he  has  conducted 
model  elections  in  England,  and  has  been  present  at  elec- 
tions in  the  Transvaal,  and  has  therefore  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  different  systems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  facihty  in  the  counting  of  votes.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  is  that  the  different  schemes  may  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order  : — 

1.  The  single  transferable  vote  when  the  surplus  votes 
are  taken  from  the  top  of  the  successful  candidate's 
heap  ; 

2.  The  Belgian  Ust  system  with  its  single  vote  ; 

3.  The  single  transferable  vote  with  the  surplus  votes 
distributed  proportionately  to   the   next  preferences,   as 
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prescribed  in  the  Schedule  of  Lord  Courtney's  Municipal 
Representation  Bill. 

4.  List  systems  in  which  more  than  one  vote  is  recorded. 
With  these,  the  counting  increases  in  difficulty  with 
the  complexity  of  the  scheme. 

The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  briefly  these  :  ^Vhen- 
ever  the  ballot  paper  (as  in  the  Belgian  system  and  with 
the  single  transferable  vote)  represents  but  one  vote  only, 
the  process  of  counting  consists  of  sorting  papers  according 
to  the  votes  given,  and  then  in  counting  the  heaps  of  papers 
so  formed.  Whenever  there  is  more  than  one  vote  recorded 
upon  a  ballot  paper  it  becomes  necessary  to  extract  the 
particulars  of  each  paper  upon  recording  sheets.  Tliis 
is  the  case  in  the  London  Borough  Council  elections,  when 
the  scrutin  de  liste  in  its  simple  form  is  used,  and  when, 
as  in  the  Ust  system  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the 
French  Chamber,  the  elector  may  cumulate  or  distribute 
his  votes  as  he  pleases,  selecting  candidates  from  any  or 
all  the  hsts,  this  process  of  extracting  the  details  of  the 
ballot  papers  must  involve  considerable  labour.  By  com- 
parison, the  process  of  sorting  and  counting  ballot  papers 
is  extremely  simple.  The  Belgian  law  makes  provision 
for  the  employment  of  two  "  professional  calculators," 
who  are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  arithmetical 
calculations,  and  if  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  single 
transferable  vote  is  adopted,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the 
returning  officer  should  have  two  assistants  whose  special 
duty  it  should  be  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  each  stage  of 
the  process. 

In  any  comparison  between  the  two  main  systems  of 
proportional  representation  there  is  no  need  to  understate 
the  advantages  of  either.  The  results  which  have  followed 
from  the  adoption  of  hst  S3^stems  on  the  continent  have 
shown  how  immeasurably  superior  these  are  to  ordinar}^ 
electoral  methods.  Even  in  the  most  rigid  of  these  systems 
— the  Belgian — there  is  within  each  party  considerable 
freedom  of  opinion  in  respect  of  all  pohtical  questions 
which  do  not  spring  directly  from  the  principles  on  which 
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the  party  is  based.  It  is  claimed,  however,  for  the  single 
transferable  vote  that  it  is  more  elastic  than  the  most 
complex  of  Hst  systems,  that  it  more  freely  adapts  itself 
to  new  political  conditions,  and  that  in  small  constitu- 
encies returning,  say,  five  or  seven  members,  it  yields 
better  results.  Moreover,  this  system,  based  as  it  is  upon 
the  direct  representation  of  the  electors,  has  appealed 
with  greater  force  to  Enghsh-speaking  peoples  ;  it  has  its 
advocates  in  South  Africa,  Austraha,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  as  a  common  electoral 
method  for  the  British  Empire  is  a  desideratum  in  itself, 
the  balance  of  advantage,  at  least  for  English-speab'ng 
peoples,  would  appear  to  be  with  the  single  transferable 
vote. 


CHAPTER    X 

PROPORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION   AND   PARTY 
GOVERNMENT 

"  Parties  form  and  re-form  themselves  ;  they  come  together,  dissolve, 
and  again  come  together  ;  but  in  this  flux  and  reflux  a  stability  reigns 
such  as  we  observe  amid  similar  phenomena  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  course  of  nature,  only  working  in  the  world  of  politics 
instead  of  the  world  of  physics." — Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith 

"  To  think  in  programmes  is  Egyptian  bondage,  and  works  the  steril- 
ization of  the  political  intellect." — Augustine  Bibbell 

HITHEKTO  the  objection  most  often  urged  against 
proportional  representation  has  been  that  it  is  i,m-_ 
.practicable  ;  the  successful  working,  however,  of  the  single 
transferable  vote  in  Tasmania,  in  the  elections  of  the 
South  African  Senate  and  in  the  Transvaal  Municipal 
elections,  and  of  Ust  systems  in  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Wiirtemberg  and  Finland  has  furnished  a  com- 
plete answer  to  this  objection.  ManhoQd._sui?rage  obtains 
in  Belgium,  adult  suffrage  in  Tasmania  and  Finland,  and 
if,  in  countries  possessing  a  franchise  so  democratic,  pro- 
portional systems  have  proved  successful,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  declare  that  proportional  representation  is  im- 
practicable. Indeed,  the  practicability  of  proportional 
representation  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  its  critics 
prefer  to  lay  stress  upon  objections  of  another  character. 
They  even  complain,  as  does  Professor  Jenks,  that  "  the 
supporters  of  the  movement  appear  to  be  concentrating 
all  their  arguments  on  the  feasibihty  of  their  project, 
quietly  assuming  that  its  desirabiUty  is  axiomatic."  ^  It 
does  seem  axiomatic  that  it  is  desirable  that  representa- 

1  "  Doubts  of  Proportional  Representation,"  The  Albany  Review, 
November  1907. 
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tive  institutions^  should  reflect  the  views  of  those^epre- 
sented,  but  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  representative  prin- 
ciple is  merely  "  a  means  of  getting  things  done,"  that 
the  chief  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  provide 
the  country  with  a  strong  Government,  and  that  propor- 
tional representation  would  render  these  things  impossible 
"  because  there  would  be  no  permanent  majority  strong 
enough  to  get  its  own  way." 

This  fear  of  a  weakened  executive  doubtless  explains 
why  many  others  who  admit  the  justice  and  practicabihty 

of  proportional  representation,  still  hesitate  to 
Proportional         ^^  e         '^  ,■,  «•.  i:i.-r, 

representa-     support   a  reform  the   ettects    ot  which    may 

Hon  and  the  greatly  modify  existing  parliamentary  con- 
two-pariy  ditions.  "We  have  still,"  said  The  West- 
sys  em.  minster   Gazette,^   "  to    be   convinced   that   we 

shall  do  well  to  make  still  more  difficult  the  maintenance 
of  the  two-party  system,  and  that  it  seems  to  us  would 
almost  certainly  be  the  effect  of  proportional  representa- 
tion." Ten  years  ago  some  professed  supporters  of  pro- 
portional representation  took  up  the  extraordinary  position 
of  allowing  it  only  in  respect  of  two  great  parties  within  a 
State, ^  and  quoted  in  support  of  their  views  the  words  of 
Professor  Paul  Reinsch  in  his  work  on  World  Politics  : 
'■  It  is  still  as  true  as  when  Burke  wrote  his  famous  defence 
of  party,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
contents, that,  for  the  reahzation  of  pohtical  freedom,  the 
organization  of  the  electorate  into  regular  and  permanent 
parties  is  necessary.  Parhamentary  government  has 
attained  its  highest  success  only  in  those  countries  where 
political  power  is  held  alternately  by  two  great  national 
parties."  Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  fluidity  of 
progressive  democracy  ?  Is  it  imagined  that  active  political 
thought  can  be  compelled  to  follow  stereotyped  channels  ? 
Too  profound  a  respect  for  a  system  designed  to  meet 
former  conditions  led  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral 

1   12  September  1908. 

^  T.  R.  and  H.  P.  C  Ashwortli,  Proportional  Representation  applied  to 
Party  Oovernment,  1901,  p.  195. 
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Methods  to  the  conclusion  that,  "  reviewing  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  and  duly  considering  the  gravity  of  the 
change  involved,  we  are  unable  to  report  that  a  case  has 
been  made  out  before  us  for  the  adoption  of  the  transfer- 
able vote  here  and  now  for  elections  to  the  House  of 
Commons."  ^  The  Commission  proceed  "  to  emphasize 
the  exact  nature  and  limitations  of  this  conclusion,"  which 
ultimately  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  suggestion  for  the 
postponement  of  an  inevitable  change.-  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Royal  Commission  accepted  the  theory 
of  government  placed  before  it  by  those  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  existing  party  system  and  who  are  of  opinion 
that  that  system  can  only  be  maintained  by  single-member 
constituencies  and  the  majority  method  of  election.  "  On 
the  question,"  says  the  Commission,  "  whether  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  parties  in  proportion  to  their  voting  strength 
is  in  itself  desirable,  we  may  point  out  that  it  is  not  a 
fair  argument  against  the  present  system  that  it  fails  to 
produce  such  a  result,  because  it  does  not  profess  to  do 
so.  A  General  Election  is,  in  fact,  considered  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  electorate  of  this  country  as  practically  a 
referendum  on  the  question  which  of  two  governments 
shall  be  returned  to  power."  ^  "...  The  case  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  transferable  vote  is  not  capable  of 
application  in  this  country  rests  only  to  a  very  sUght 
extent  on  its  mechanical  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  most  potent 
arguments  are  a  theory  of  representation  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  theory  of  government  on  the  other."  ^  It  is  e\'ident 
that  the  most  important  objection  which  advocates  of  pro- 
portional representation  have  to  meet  concerns  its  probable 
effect  upon  party  organization  and  upon  party  government, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  this  objection  in 
detail. 

In  the  first  place,  can  Burke's  definition  of  party  be  used 
in  defence  of  modern  party  organization  and  disciphne  ?  The 

1  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  (Cd.    5163),    par. 
133. 
«  Ibid.,  par.  126.  »  Ibid.,  par.  134.  *  Ibid.,  par.  88. 
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character  of  these  has  fundamentally  changed  since  Burke's 
time.  His  conception  of  national  parties  and  also,  perhaps, 
of  the  probable  influence  of  a  system  of  propor- 
view  0/  tional  representation  upon  their  formation  may 
party  and  be  gathered  from  his  own  words.  "  Party,"  says 
party  dis-  Burke,  "  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting 
cip  ine.  i^y  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  interest 

upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed. 
For  my  part  I  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  one 
believes  in  his  own  poKtics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any 
weight,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them 
reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  speculative 
philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  government.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  pohtician,  who  is  the  philosopher 
in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  towards  those  ends, 
and  to  employ  them  with  effect.  Therefore  every  honour- 
able connexion  will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose  to  pursue 
every  just  method  to  put  the  men  who  hold  their  opinions 
into  such  a  condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their 
common  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  state."  No  advocate  of  proportional 
representation  would  in  the  least  quarrel  with  Burke's 
definition  of  party  or  deny  that  sustained  effort  and  effi- 
cient organization  are  absolutely  essential  if  practical  effect 
is  to  be  given  to  political  principles.  Burke,  however, 
did  not  contemplate  a  party  system  in  which  complete 
submission  to  the  programme  of  the  party  was  considered 
an  essential  condition  of  membership.  Burke's  definition 
of  party  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  term.  "  In  order,"  says  he,  "  to  throw 
an  odium  on  political  connexion,  these  pohticians  suppose 
it  a  necessary  incident  to  it  that  you  are  blindly  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direct  opposition  to 
your  own  clear  ideas  ;  a  degree  of  servitude  that  no  worthy 
man  could  bear  the  thought  of  submitting  to  ;  and  such 
as,  I  beheve,  no  connexions  (except  some  court  factions) 
ever  could  be  so  senselessly  tyrannical  as  to  impose.  Men 
thinking  freely  will,   in   particular  instances,   think   dif- 
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ferently.  But  still  as  the  greater  part  of  the  measures 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  pubhc  business  are  related 
to,  or  depend  on,  some  great  leading  general  principles 
in  government,  a  man  must  be  pecuharly  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  pohtical  company,  if  he  docs  not  agree 
with  them  at  least  nine  times  in  ten.  If  he  does  not 
concur  in  these  general  principles  upon  which  the  party 
is  founded,  and  which  necessarily  draw  on  a  concurrence 
in  their  apphcation,  he  ought  from  the  beginning  to  have 
chosen  some  other,  more  conformable  to  his  opinions."  ^ 

Burke  does  not  limit  the  number  of  parties  to  two,  and 
if  his  authority  is  to  be  invoked  in  support  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  two-part}^  system,  it  can  only  be  invoked 
in  support  of  the  maintenance  of  two  parties  which  are 
based  on  such  leading  general  principles  as  will  cover  the 
whole  field  of  pohtics,  and  the  organization  of  which  is 
such  as  to  leave  to  members  of  the  party  a  considerable 
measure  of  freedom  in  respect  of  individual  questions. 
"  We  may  be  confident,"  says  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith, 
"  that  the  two  main  divisions  will  survive,  the  one  pressing 
forward  and  the  other  cautiously  holding  back,"  ^  and  in 
so  far  as  it  corresponds  to  the  two  main  tendencies  in 
human  thought  the  two-party  system  will  doubtless  survive 
any  change  in  voting  method.  But  with  the  spread  of 
political  intelUgence  it  cannot  possibly  survive  the  rigidity 
of  modern  discipline — a  rigidity  which  Burke  would  have 
been  the  first  to  repudiate— nor  can  it  survive  the 
modern  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  carrj'ing  specific  reforms. 

The  complete  transformation  of  the  Conservative  Party 
into  a  Tarif?  Reforai  Party  would  considerably  narrow  its 
basis,  and  any  narrowing  of  the  basis  of  one  party    fjaj-row 
must  help  to  break  down  the  two-party  system,    basis  fatal 
For  although  Tariff  Reform  is  a  matter  of  great    ^o  o.  lar^c 
national    interest,    having    very    far-reaching    ^'^'^  ^' 
effects,  it  obviously  does  not  cover  the  whole  field  of 

1  Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents . 

2  "  The  Regeneration  of  Parliaments,"  Contemporary  Review,  June  1905, 
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politics.  There  is  no  fundamental  and  necessary  relation 
between  Tariff  Reform  and  Home  Rule,  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  special  problem  of 
the  place  of  religion  in  national  education.  Nor  does  it 
necessarily  or  even  naturally  attract  those  cautious  intel- 
lects which  are  the  typical  supporters  of  Conservatism. 
The  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  exclude  from  the  Unionist  Party  all  who  are  un- 
wilUng  to  accept  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  have,  it  is 
true,  been  crowned  with  considerable  success,  but  there  is 
a  Umit  to  the  process  of  unification.  Should  the  advocates 
of  this  fiscal  change,  for  example,  have  desired  to  make  terms 
with  the  Nationalist  party  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
their  poHcy,  any  attempt  to  impose  those  terms  upon  all 
members  of  the  party  would  have  resulted  in  a  further  and 
probably  a  more  serious  split.  In  such  circumstances 
parties  necessarily  give  place  to  groups,  and  the  fissiparous 
tendency  is  most  apparent  where  party  disciphne  is  most 
rigid.  The  sohdarity  of  the  German  Social  Democratic 
Party  will  only  be  maintained  by  according  hberty  of 
action  in  local  matters  to  the  South  German  Sociahsts.^ 
The  formation  of  the  French  Unified  Socialist  Party  was 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  its  maintenance  will 
only  be  possible  if  its  constituent  parts  can  tolerate  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  The  two  sections  of  the  English  Labour 
Party  have  been  able  to  work  together  by  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  reforms  which  are  advocated  by  both, 
whilst  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  within  the  smaller 
group,  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  have  sprung  from 
attempts  to  insist  upon  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
term  Independent.  The  narrower  the  basis  on  which  the 
parties  are  formed  and  the  more  rigid  the  disciphne  em- 
ployed, the  more  difficult  will  become  the  maintenance  of 
the  two-party  system.     If,  then,  it  is  considered  essential 

1  The  Baden  Socialists  voted  for  the  estimates  in  the  Baden  Diet,  and 
shortly  after  at  the  German  Socialist  Congress,  Magdeburg,  21  September 
1910,  a  motion  was  can'ied  excluding  from  the  party  ipso  facto  any  member 
who  in  future  voted  for  the  estimates.  The  South  German  Socialists 
left  the  Congress  House. — Times,  23  September  1910, 
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to  the  successful  working  of  parliamentary  government 
that  there  should  be  but  two  parties,  these  parties  must 
be  based  on  broad  leading  principles  and  must  be  so 
organized  as  to  allow  for  diflferences  of  opinion  on  minor 
matters.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  questions 
of  first-class  importance  it  will,  however,  be  difficult  to 
maintain  even  the  semblance  of  the  two-party  system,  and 
in  the  absence  of  those  more  elastic  pohtical  conditions 
which  a  system  of  proportional  representation  provides, 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  argument  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  can  be  illus- 
trated from  the  effect  of  proportional  systems  on  party 
organization  in  those  countries  in  which  they 
are  at  present  in  force.     In  Belgium  the  pro-  ^ep^rVsen^a-"^ 
phecy  was  repeatedly  made  that  the  new  law  Hon  ami 
would  result  in  the  sphtting  of  parties  into  ??'"'>'  '^'s- 
petty  factions,  rendering  pailiamentary  govern-  ^^^  "'^" 
ment  impossible.     Its  real  effect  has   been,   if  anything, 
of    the    contrary   character.     There    are    still    but   three 
Belgian   parties — Catholic,  Liberal,  and  SociaUst.      Their 
principles  have  tended  to  become  more  clearly  defuied, 
but  within  each  party  there  has  arisen   a  considerable 
freedom  of  opinion  in  respect  to  all  pohtical  questions 
which  do  not  spring  directly  from  the  principles  on  which 
the   parties   are   based.     This   was   clearly  shown   in   the 
discussion  on   the  proposals  for  the   annexation  of   the 
Congo.     At  the  conference  of  Liberals  held  before  the 
General  Election  of  1908  it  was  decided  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Congo  should  be  treated  as  a  question  lihre. 
M.  Vandervelde,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  opinions  on 
this  subject  which  were  contrary  to  those  held  by  the 
majority  of  Socialists,  whilst  several  Cathohcs,  who  dis- 
approved of  the  terms  on  which  the  Congo  was  offered 
to  the  nation,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.     None  of  these 
expressions  of  opinion  involved  ostracism  from  the  party, 
and,  although  party  discipMne  is  strict,  there  is  but  httle 
doubt  that  this  freedom  of  movement  in  respect  to  non- 
party questions  will  continue  to  grow.     The  annexation 
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of  the  Congo  was  voted  in  due  course,  but  the  original 
draft  of  the  Treaty  received  important  modifications  which 
were  due  largely  to  the  action  and  criticism  of  the  more 
independent  Conservatives. 

The  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  does  not,  at 
the  present  time,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Belgian 
politics,  but  should  it  do  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  opinions  either  for  or  against  free  trade  would  involve, 
as  here,  ostracism  from  any  party.  Such  conditions  admit 
of  a  much  more  genuine  discussion  of  pubhc  and  of 
economic  questions.  In  England,  with  the  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies.  Unionist  Free  Traders  have  had 
the  alternative  placed  before  them  of  submitting  to  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  party  or  of  retiring  from 
all  active  participation  in  pubhc  hfe.  In  Belgium,  on  the 
other  hand,  proportional  representation  has  induced 
parties,  while  adhering  to  their  fundamental  principles, 
to  make  their  Usts  of  candidates  as  inclusive  as  possible. 
The  hst  presented  by  the  Cathohcs  at  Ghent  in  1908  con- 
tained not  only  a  fi'ee  trader  and  a  protectionist,  but 
representatives  of  different  classes  of  interests  within  the 
constituency,  of  agriculture,  of  landed  proprietors,  of  work- 
men and  of  masters  of  industry.  Stress  was  laid  upon 
the  comprehensive  character  of  their  hst  in  the  election 
address  issued  by  the  Cathohcs,  and  each  party  endeavoured 
to  make  its  list  representative  of  the  forces  within  the 
party.  Special  efforts  indeed  are  taken  to  accomplish 
this  end  ;  in  the  preparation  of  the  Liberal  Hst  members 
of  the  organization  took  part  in  the  prehminary  selection 
of  candidates,  the  final  choice  being  determined  by  a 
formal  election.  In  reporting  that  the  Belgian  system  of 
proportional  representation  "is  not  favourable  to  small 
independent  parties,  or,  what  is  of  greater  interest  to 
many  observers  in  this  country,  to  small  sections  or  wings 
of  large  parties,"  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral 
Systems  misinterpreted  the  working  of  the  Belgian  system. 
It  is  true  that  the  Christian  Democrats  form  the  only 
small  party  in  Belgium  which  has  obtained  direct  repre- 
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sentation,  but  the  Belgian  system  has  certainly  given 
representation  to  the  wings  of  large  parties.  Count 
Goblet  d'Alviella,  who  was  examined  by  the  Commission, 
has  kindly  furnished  some  observations  upon  the  Com- 
mission's statement.  "  Whenever  there  is  room,"  he 
writes,  "  that  is,  where  the  seats  are  numerous  enough, 
the  leaders  take  the  greatest  care  to  choose  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  shades  of  opinion  within  their  party 
hues.  At  Brussels  in  1910  the  Cathohcs  placed  on  their  hst 
not  only  M.  Coifs,  who  upset  their  order  of  precedence  in 
the  previous  election,  but  also  M.  Theodor,  who,  for  the 
last  three  times,  headed — unsuccessfully — a  separate  hst 
of  the  so-called  Independent  Party.  The  Liberal  list  at 
Brussels  has  been  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  Moderates 
(Ligue  hberale)  and  Radicals  (Association  hberale),  each 
of  these  two  organizations  trying  to  give  satisfaction  to 
their  own  subdivisions  (Flemish  and  Walloon,  rural  and 
urban,  &c.).  At  Antwerp  the  Liberal  hst  has  been  formed 
by  five  Liberal  organizations,  each  one  choosing  its  own 
representative."  The  M.  Coifs  referred  to  in  Count 
Goblet  dAlviclla's  letter  strongly  opposed  the  mihtary 
proposals  of  the  Belgian  Government,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, placed  by  the  party  organization  on  the  official 
list.  Thus,  in  Belgium  wings  of  parties  undoubtedly 
obtain  their  legitimate  influence,  and  this  renders  the 
formation  of  independent  small  parties  superfluous.  The 
number  of  broad  general  principles  on  which  pohtical 
parties  can  be  based  is  strictly  hniited,  and  this  explains 
why  neither  the  Belgian  nor  any  other  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  will  produce  innumerable  parties. 
The  electoral  system  in  Japan,  giving  as  it  does  great 
freedom  for  the  expression  of  political  opinion,  has  re- 
sulted, as  in  Belgium,  in  the  separation  of  <<  p^^e 
pohtical  questions  into  two  types — party  and  Questions" 
free.  According  to  Mr.  Kametaro  Hayashida,  '"  Japan. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives, 
the  measures  before  parliament  are  duly  considered  at 
party  meetings  ;   after  deliberation  a  decision  is  taken  as 
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to  whether  the  measure  under  discussion  should  be  treated 
as  a  party  question,  or  whether  freedom  of  action  should 
be  permitted  to  the  individual  members  of  the  party,  and 
a  communication,  embodying  the  result  of  the  party  meet- 
ing, is  then  sent  to  every  member.  Here  then  we  get 
additional  evidence  of  the  amehoration  of  party  spirit, 
which  follows  the  adoption  of  a  more  elastic  system  of 
representation.  Pohtical  debate  must  become  in  such 
cases  not  only  more  real  but  infinitely  more  valuable. 
The  number  of  questions  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  member  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  showing  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  various  parties  towards  pubhc  questions  in 
1908  :— 

(1) — Laws 


Party 

Constitu- 
tionalist. 

Progressive. 

?  Conserva- 
tive. 

1 
Radical. 

Party  questions      .     . 
Free  questions  . 

105 

2 

75 
32 

66 
41 

107 

(2) — Petitions 


Party 

Constitu- 
tionalist. 

Progressive. 

Conserva- 
tive. 

Radical. 

! 

Party  questions      .     . 
Free  questions  . 

63 
119 

167 
15 

68 
114 

i 

182       i 

"  It  should  be  noted,"  says  Mr.  Hayashida,  "  that  the 
Radicals  had  no  party  questions,  but  made  all  questions 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutionahsts,  who  sup- 
ported the  Government,  made  party  questions  of  practically 
all  laws  submitted.  On  the  average,  apart  from  the 
Radicals,  the  three  other  parties  treated  23  per  cent,  of 
the  laws,  and  37  per  cent,  of  the  petitions  in  the  twenty- 
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sixth   session    of    the    Imperial    Japanese    Diet    as    free 
questions." 

Such  evidence  as  we  possess  does  not  then  warrant  the 
assumption  that  a  proportional  system  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  pohtical  parties.  It  makes  them  more 
elastic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  a  system  of  single-member  constituencies 
has  completely  failed  to  maintain  the  two-  The  forma- 
party  system.  In  England  the  Labour  Party  tion  of 
forms  within  the  House  of  Commons  a  distinct  ^'"""P^- 
camp  by  itself,  the  Nationalist  Party  still  more  jealously 
guards  its  independence,  and  at  the  election  of  January, 
1910,  a  smaller  group  of  Independent  Nationahsts  was 
formed.  The  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  in  Austraha  was  not 
prevented  by  a  system  of  single-member  constituencies. 
In  Germany  and  France  single-member  constituencies  have 
not  arrested  the  development  of  groups  with  national, 
rehgious,  or  sectional  programmes.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
contended  that  proportional  representation  will  lead  to 
the  formation  of  groups,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it  is 
the  present  system  which  is  producing  groups  ;  and  should 
the  representation  obtained  by  these  groups,  as  in  France 
and  Germany  and  in  Australia,  give  no  clear  indication 
of  pubhc  opinion,  then  the  instabihty  which  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  French  and  for  a  time  of  Austrahan 
parhamentary  conditions  may  become  characteristic  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Nor  do  those  advocates  of  proportional  representation, 
who  desire  to  maintain  the  two-party  system  by  artificial 
means,  offer  any  machinery  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
In  an  article  written  before  the  first  elections  for  the 
Commonwealth  parhament,  Mr.  Deakin  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  By  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  the  tariff  issue 
cannot  but  dominate  the  first  election,  and  determine  the  fate 
of  the  first  miiiistry  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  will  be 
no  time  for  second  thoughts  or  for  suspension  of  judgment. 
The  first  choice  of  the  people  will  be  final  on  this  head.  The 
first   parhament   must   be   either   protectionist   or   anti-pro- 
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tectionist,  and  its  first  great  work  an  Australian  tariff.  That 
is  tlie  clear-cut  issue.  The  risk  is  that  a  proportion  of  the 
representatives  may  be  returned  upon  other  grounds,  as  the 
electors  as  a  whole  may  not  realise  all  that  is  at  stake  or  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  or  opinion  and  preferences  to  express 
themselves  emphatically  on  this  point." 

In  commenting   upon  this  declaration  the  supporters 
of  so-called  two-party  proportional  representation  ^  said : 
"  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  risk  indicated  is  to  take  this 
one  definite  issue  as  the  basis  of  proportional  representation. 
Each  >State  should  be  divided  on  it,  and  should  elect  its 
proportional  number  of  Free-trade  and  Protectionist  repre- 
sentatives."    But  how  are  all  the  electors  to  be  constrained 
into  accepting  the  dictates  of  party  leaders  as  to  the  lines 
upon  which  elections  shall  be  fought  ?     The  Labour  Party 
in  Australia  apparently  considered  the  special  principles 
for  which  they  stood  of  more  importance  than  either  Free 
Trade  or  Protection.     The  Enghsh  Labour  Party  would 
doubtless  adopt  the  same  point  of  view,  whilst  the  Nation- 
alists regard  the  Tariff  question  as  of  little  importance  as 
compared  with  Home  Rule.     "  The  rude  and  crude  divi- 
sion," said  Mr.  Asquith,  "  which  used  to  correspond  more 
or  less  accurately  with  the  facts  of  a  representative  assembly 
of  two  parties,  had  perhaps  become  everywhere  more  or  less 
a  thing  of  the  past."  -    There  are  no  means  available  for 
restoring  the  earher  conditions,  and  certainly  the  existing 
electoral  system  of  single-member  constituencies  affords  no 
guarantee  that  in  the  future  any  one  party  will  obtain  a 
permanent  majority  strong  enough  to  get  its  own  way. 
The  maintenance  in  form  of  the  two-party  system  during 
the  parUament  of  1906-10  was  merely  due  to  the  accident 
of  the  phenomenal  election  of   1906,  when  the  Liberal 
Party  was  returned  in  such  numbers  as  to  exceed  the  com- 
bined forces  of  all  other  groups.     At  the  General  Election 
of  January,  1910,  five  parties  entered  the  field,  and  as  a 

1  T.  R.  and  H.  P.  C.  Ashworth,  Proportional  Representation.  Applied  to 
Party  Government  :   A  New  Electoral  System,  1901,  p.  210. 

2  Address   to   members    of   the   Russian    Duma,    House  of   Commons, 
22  June  1909. 
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result  of  this  election  no  party  obtained  an  absolute  majo- 
rity. In  the  important  parh'amentary  debates  which  arose 
immediately  after  the  election  each  of  these  groups  took 
part,  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  their  inde- 
pendence, and  when,  consequent  upon  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  a  conference  on  the  constitutional  question  was 
arranged  between  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties,  Mr,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  in  commenting 
upon  the  conference,  made  this  statement :  "  He  regretted 
that  there  was  going  to  be  any  conference  at  all,  but  if 
there  was  going  to  be  one  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Party,  denied  the  right  of  the  two  front  benches  to  settle 
it.  They  no  longer  represented  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  opinion  of  the  country.  There  were  other  benches,'"  ^ 
Obviousl}^  if  other  benches  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  solution  of  constitutional  questions,  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  know  the  true  strength  that  hes 
behind  those  occup\nng  them.  The  difference — an  extremely 
important  difference — that  a  proportional  system  would 
produce  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
that  the  representation  obtained  by  these  groups  would 
give  a  much  more  accurate  clue  to  public  opinion  and, 
as  in  the  long-run  the  strength  of  an  executive  depends 
upon  its  capacity  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
position  of  the  executive  would  be  rendered  much  more 
stable.  This  is  the  justification  of  Mr.  Asquith's  state- 
ment :  "  Let  them  have  a  House  of  Commons  which  fully 
reflected  every  strain  of  opinion  ;  that  was  what  made 
democratic  government  in  the  long-run  not  only  safer 
and  more  free,  but  more  stable." 

But  does  parhamentary  government,  as  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Electoral  Systems  suggests,  really  depend  for 
its  working  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  election 
which  admittedly  distorts  the  real  wishes  of  the  people  ? 
This  argimient  had  been  anticipated  and  effectively  dealt 
with  by  M.  Ostrogorski  in  his  Democracy  and  Political 
Parties.     "  There  arises,"  says  he,  "  the  old  question  of 

1  The  Times,  13  June  1910. 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington,  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
the  abohtion  of  the  rotten  boroughs  :  How  will  the  King's 
government  be  carried  out  ?  How  will  parhamentary 
government  work  ?  In  reahty  the  catastrophe  will  not 
be  more  than  that  which  so  alarmed  the  hero  of  Waterloo  ; 
now,  as  then,  it  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
destruction  of  something  rotten."  ^  The  King's  govern- 
ment has  been  improved  by  the  abohtion  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  will  be  still  further  improved  if  opinion 
within  the  House  of  Commons  is  brought  into  more  direct 
relation  with  opinion  outside.  The  view  taken  by  the 
Commission  was  not  shared  by  one  of  its  members.  Lord 
Lochee,  who  in  a  note  appended  to  the  Report  says  :  "I 
am  not  concerned  to  dispute  that  the  introduction  of  pro- 
portional representation  might  involve  important  changes 
in  parhamentary  government.  That,  in  my  view,  is  not 
a  question  for  the  Commission.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
say  that  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment is  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  distorted 
representation,  or  that  British  statesmanship  would  be 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  a  better  system 
might  bring  in  its  train." 

Changes  will  doubtless  take  place  in  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  King's  government,  but  they  will  take 
The  forma-  place  very  gradually,  and  will  be  evolved  out 
lion  of  an  of  present  conditions.  It  would  be  essential,  as 
executive.  jiovf,  that  the  government  should  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  this  confidence  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  a  majority  by  means  of  bargainings 
between  groups  which  involved  important  sacrifices  of 
principle.  Even  with  such  rigid  party  disciphne  as  now 
obtains  it  would  be  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to 
effect  an  alhance  between  Unionist  Tariff  Reformers  and 
Nationalists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  double 
pohcy  of  Tariff  Reform  and  Home  Rule.     It  is  certain 

1  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties. 
(Translation  by  F.  Clarke,  M.A.),  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 
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that  under  a  system  of  proportional  representation  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  useless  as  a  basis  for  a  stable 
executive,  for  with  the  lessened  rigidity  in  disciphne 
party  leaders  would  have  no  means  of  enforcing  the  terms 
of  such  bargains  upon  their  followers.  The  composition 
of  the  House  itself  would  give  a  clear  indication  of  the 
main  pohcies  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  also  of  the  Government  which  would  command 
its  confidence.  It  is  perhaps  unwise  to  attempt  to  map 
out  in  any  detail  the  probable  course  of  events,  but  there 
are  some  who  are  unwilhng  to  take  this  step  forward  in 
the  perfecting  of  democratic  institutions  without  some 
clear  conception  of  the  way  in  which  a  good  government 
might  be  formed  under  the  new  conditions.  Professor 
Nanson  of  Melbourne  has  endeavoured  to  satisfy  this 
anxiety  by  attempting  to  forecast  the  probable  effect 
which  a  system  of  proportional  representation  would  have 
upon  the  formation  of  governments  in  AustraUa,  showing 
how  such  a  S3\stem  would  enable  a  really  stable  executive 
to  be  formed. 

"  To  bring  the  matter  vividly  before  us,"  says  he,  "  con- 
sider the  two  vital  issues  now  before  the  Austrahan  public. 
These  are  Protection  and  the  Labour  platform.  Every 
elector  and  every  candidate  at  once  falls  into  one  of  four 
groups.  For  every  one  is  either  Protectionist  or  anti- 
Protectionist,  and  every  one  is  either  Labour  or  non- 
Labour.  Every  person  is  therefore  either  Protectionist 
and  Labour,  or  Protectionist  and  non-Labour,  or  anti- 
Protectionist  and  Labour,  or  anti-Protectionist  and  non- 
Labour.  Using  the  letters  P,  A,  L,  N  to  denote  Pro- 
tectionist, Anti-protectionist,  Labour,  Non-labour,  we  have 
four  groups  which  we  may  denote  by  PL,  PN,  AL,  AN. 

"  It  is  clear  that  if  we  can  find  out  the  number  of  voters 
in  each  group  we  can  at  once  declare  the  verdict  of  the 
country  for  or  against  Protection,  and  for  or  against  the 
Labour  platform.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  percentage  of  voters  are  :  Non-labour  Protectionist,  32  ; 
Non-labour  Anti-protectionist,  28  ;  Labour  Protectionist, 
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24 ;   Labour  Anti-protectionist,  16 ;   as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : — 

P  A 

N    ....     32  28  60 

L     ....     24  16  40 

56  44  100 

"  Then  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  majority  of  60  per  cent, 
to  40  per  cent,  against  the  Labour  platform,  and  a  majority 
of  56  per  cent,  to  44  per  cent,  in  favour  of  protection. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  distribution  of  members 
in  a  House  of  75  would  be  as  follows  : — • 


N     ....     24  21  45 

L     ....      18  12  30 

42  33  75 

"  In  such  a  House  there  would  be  a  majority  of  45  to  30 
against  the  Labour  platform,  and  a  majority  of  42  to  33 
in  favour  of  Protection.  In  such  a  House  the  only  possible 
Ministry  would  be  a  Non-labour  Protectionist.  There 
would  be  a  straight  out  Ministerial  party  of  24.  There 
would  be  a  right  Ministerial  Labour  Protectionist  wing 
of  18  bound  to  support  the  Ministry  in  its  Protectionist 
pohcy.  There  would  be  a  left  Ministerial  Anti-protec- 
tionist Non-labour  wing  of  21  bound  to  support  the 
Ministry  in  its  Non-labour  poHcy.  The  straight  out 
Opposition  would  be  12.  Such  a  House  might  well  be 
left  to  elect  a  Ministry.  Every  minister  would,  with  a 
proper  method  of  election,  if  necessary,  be  a  Non-labour 
Protectionist.  For  there  would  be  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  House  against  every  Labour  man  and  against  every 
Anti-protectionist.  Every  Minister  would  be  heart  and 
soul  with  the  Ministerial  pohcy.  There  could  then  be  no 
possibility  of  dirt  eating  or  of  voting  against  one's  con- 
victions, as  is  alleged  to  be  the  case  at  present."  ^ 

1  The  Australian  Review  of  Reviews,  January  1906. 
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The  divisions  between  English  pohtical  parties  may  not 
be  so  clearly  cut  nor  the  composition  of  the  Executive  so 
homogeneous  as  outhned  in  this  forecast  of  Professor 
Nanson,  but  a  proportional  system  would  certainly  yield 
a  true  indication  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  on  at  least 
three,  and  probably  more,  of  the  important  matters  under 
discussion  in  England — Tarif?  Reform,  Home  Rule,  and 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A 
clear  expression  of  national  opinion  on  these  issues  would 
determine  the  poMcy  which  an  executive  resting  for  autho- 
rity upon  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  to  pursue, 
but,  in  addition,  the  improved  electoral  methods  would 
yield  unmistakable  indications  of  the  attitude  of  the  nation 
towards  those  Labour  and  Social  questions  which  will 
more  and  more  claim  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In 
brief,  so  far  from  proportional  representation  creating 
conditions  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  a  strong 
executive,  it  will  furnish  the  only  means  by  which  in  the 
future  stable  executives  can  be  formed.  It  will  place 
within  the  hands  of  governments  a  new  and  more  dehcate 
instrument  with  which  to  gauge  public  opinion,  and  it  is 
on  the  accurate  interpretation  of  pubhc  opinion  that  the 
continued  existence  of  a  government  depends. 

But  those  who,  with  Professor  Jenks,  regard  the  repre- 
sentative principle  as  being  merely  a  means  of  getting 
things  done,  will  perhaps  want  some  indication  ^  check  on 
of  the  possibility,  not  only  of  forming  an  Execu-  partisan 
tive  under  a  proportional  regime  but  of  carrying  l^ii^^otion. 
legislation.  There  are  obviously  two  aspects  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  power  of  initiating  and  of  controlhng  legisla- 
tion is  now  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
authority  that  means  are  required  not  only  of  getting 
things  done  but  of  ensuring  that  the  privileged  position 
possessed  by  the  executive  authority  is  not  abused.  The 
present  system  enables  a  ministry  in  command  of  an 
overwhelming  but  false  majority  to  impose  upon  the 
nation  legislation  with  which  the  nation  is  not  in  accord. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Education  and 
15 
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Licensing  measures  carried  by  Mr.  Balfour's  administra- 
tion (1902-5)  would  have  been  acceptable  to  a  House  of 
Commons  which  was  truly  representative,  and  as  Mr. 
Balfour's  government  dominated  the  House  of  Lords  as 
completely  as  it  controlled  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
only  check  which  existed  upon  the  action  of  the  Ministry 
was  the  fear  of  defeat  when  the  time  came  for  the  inevit- 
able appeal  to  the  country.  Such  a  check  has  proved  to  be 
inadequate  to  prevent  the  passage  of  partisan  legislation, 
and  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  protect  the 
nation  against  legislation  of  an  arbitrary  nature  has  given 
rise  to  the  demand  for  checks  of  another  character.  Thus, 
it  is  now  urged  that  the  nation  should,  by  means  of  the 
referendum,  be  afiorded  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that 
control  over  the  executive  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  lost.  "  Formerly,"  says  Professor  Dicey,  "  when  the 
King  was  the  real  and  effective  sovereign  of  the  country, 
and  was  responsible  for  its  government,  it  was  right  that 
he  should  have  a  veto.     The  nation  is  now  the  sovereign, 

and  what  I  propose  is  to  place  a  veto  in  the 
referendum,  hands  of  the  nation."  ^  Now,  although  propor- 
proportional  tional  representation  is  not  inconsistent  with 
representa-  |.|^g  referendum,  yet  these  two  reforms  endeavour 
strengthen  ^o  cure  the  defects  of  representative  institu- 
the  House  tions  in  difierent  ways.  The  referendum,  by 
of  Com-        transferrins  responsibihty  and  authority  from 

the  House  of  Commons  to  the  nation,  will  tend 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  representative  chamber. 
Proportional  representation,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at 
strengthening  the  House  by  making  it  more  fully  repre- 
sentative, and  in  consequence  more  competent  to  dis- 
charge its  true  functions.  Moreover,  there  are  some 
practical  objections  to  the  referendum.  There  must  always 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  framing  the  form  in  which  a 
legislative  proposal  should  be  submitted  to  the  country. 
To  be  permitted  to  say  '  yes  '  or  '  no  '  to  a  comphcated 
measure  is  not  sufficient.     It  would  have  been  extremely 

1  The  Times,  16  March  1909. 
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difficult  for  most  of  the  electors  to  have  stated,  without 
any  quahfication,  whether  they  approved  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
Licensing  Bill  of  1908.  This  measure  was  far  too  com- 
prehensive to  submit  as  a  whole,  and  an  unfavourable 
verdict  would  have  given  no  clear  indication  as  to  the 
nation's  wishes,  and  would  have  been  open  to  serious  mis- 
interpretation. The  new  licensing  duties  and  the  new 
land  taxes  contained  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909  had 
nothing  in  common,  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  submitted  a  Bill  of  this  nature  in  sections.  Further, 
every  time  a  measure  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  was  rejected  by  the  nation,  the  prestige  of  the 
House  would  be  impaired,  and  the  conclusion  is  unavoid- 
able that,  were  the  referendum  adopted,  the  House  could 
only  retain  an  authoritative  position  by  introducing  a 
system  of  proportional  representation  so  as  to  bring  it  as 
closely  as  possible  into  agreement  with  the  nation.  It  is, 
moreover,  generally  agreed  that  Finance  Bills  should  not 
be  the  subject  of  a  referendum,  but  in  a  modern  state 
these  are  of  as  much  importance  as  other  legislation.  The 
work  of  legislation  demands  special  qualifications.  \^Tien 
we  select  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  any  other  agent,  we  wish 
him  to  do  his  special  work.  The  elector  desires  to  have 
an  effective  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  representative 
in  parliament,  but  having  chosen  a  legislator  with  whom 
he  is  in  sympathy  entrusts  the  details  of  legislation  to  him. 
Proportional  representation  would  give  the  elector  this 
effective  choice,  and  by  restoring  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment a  greater  measure  of  freedom  would  enable  the 
House  of  Commons  to  resume  its  proper  function  of  con- 
trolhng  legislation.  The  need  for  the  referendum  would 
disappear. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  here  no  indication 
of  the  means  of  getting  things  done,  only  of  a  check  upon 
partisan  action.  But  proportional  representation,  in  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  passing  of  legislation  conceived 
in  a  partisan  spirit,  will  save  the  time  and  energy  of 
Parhament  for  legislation   which  is  more  in  accordance 
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with  the  nation's  will.  The  history  of  the  numerous 
Education  and  Licensing  Bills  which  have  been  pre- 
Propor-  sented  to  Parhament  during  the  two  decades 
tional  Re-  1890-1910  fuinish  an  excellent  example  of  the 
presentation  ^^y  in  which  a  rigid  party  system  results  in  the 
lePislatiTn  waste  of  parliamentary  time.  No  wonder  that  the 
desired  by  legislative  machine  has  broken  down.  Efforts  are 
the  nation,  ^qw  being  made  to  increase  the  working  capacity 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  if  these  are  to  be  per- 
manently successful,  there  must  be  such  an  abatement  of 
partisan  feeling  as  a  system  of  proportional  representation 
encourages.  The  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in 
recent  years  into  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  of  a  far-reaching  character.  According  to  the  rules 
adopted  in  1907,  all  Bills,  other  than  money  Bills  and  Bills 
for  confirming  Provisional  Orders,  are  referred,  after  the 
passing  of  the  second  reading,  to  Standing  Committees  of 
the  House,  unless  a  resolution  to  the  contrary  is  moved 
immediately  and  carried.  There  is  a  growing  opinion  in 
favour  of  these  committees,  the  value  of  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  greater  sincerity  in  discussion  which  takes  place 
in  them.  When  Mr.  Asquith  moved  the  resolution  allo- 
cating the  time  to  be  allowed  for  discussion  on  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Bill,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  system  of  guillotining  debate  was  destruc- 
tive of  the  legislative  efficiency  and  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.^  "  Personally  he  thought  some 
remedy  might  possibly  be  found  in  an  extension  of  the 
Grand  Committee  system.  He  began  with  a  violent  pre- 
judice against  them.  He  had  now  sat  on  several  of  them, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  belief  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  by  far  the  best  instrument  they  now  possessed,  inferior 
though  it  was  to  a  full  and  free  discussion  in  the  whole 
House  for  the  consideration  of  legislation.  The  most 
important  characteristic  of  them  was  that  only  those  de- 
cided who  heard  the  arguments.  They  did  not  have  the 
disgusting  farce  that  went  on  in  that  Chamber  of  members 

1  The  Times,  16  June  1909. 
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trooping  in  from  outside  who  had  not  the  shghtest  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  which  had  been  discussed,  who  had 
not  taken  the  shghtest  interest  in  it,  and  who  merely- 
asked  the  Whips  at  the  door, '  Which  side  are  we  to-day  ?  * 
and   voted    '  Aye '   or   '  No '   as   they   were   told.      The 
Prime   Minister   recognized   that   the   independence    and 
dignity  of  the  House  were  invaluable  assets  to  the  country, 
and  had  shown  on  many  occasions  a  genuine  desire  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  members  of  Parhament,  and  the 
self-respect  of  the  House/'     Mr.  Asquith,  in  reply  to  this 
statement,  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  by  a  larger  and 
more  elastic  use  of  the  system  of  Committees  it  would  be 
possible  to  avoid  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  growing 
congestion  of  parhamentary  business.     "  The  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Bill  was,"  said  he,  "  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  useful  purpose  served  by  the  Grand  Committee. 
It  was  there  for  twenty-three  days  ;  it  was  discussed  under 
almost  ideal  conditions  ;    the  closure  was  never  moved 
from  beginning  to  end  ;    the  Government  Whips  never 
sought  to  exert  their  authority  in  any  one  of  the  divisions 
which  took  place  ;    and  the  discussion  was  conducted  bv 
men  who  were  obhged  to  hsten  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who   were  opposed  to   them.     As  regards   Bills   of   this 
character,  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  got  a  much 
more  accurate  discussion,  and  decisions  were  arrived  at  far 
less  under  the  stress  of  party  prepossession  than  when  a 
Bill  was  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House." 
Thus  it  seems  that  a  lessening  of  party  disciphne  and  a 
greater  freedom  and  sincerity  in  discussion  result  in  an 
acceleration  of  the  rate  of  legislation,  and  as  a  proportional 
system  favours  these  conditions  it  would  materially  assist 
the  process  of  getting  things  done. 

But  this  important  change  in  the  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Commons — the  discussion  of  the  details  of  legis- 
lation in  Grand  Committees  instead  of  committees  of  the 
whole  House — furnishes  from  another  point  of  view  cogent 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation.   In  the  composition  of  these  committees  strict 
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care  is  taken  to  allot  representation  to  the  various  parties 
within  the  House  in  proportion  to  their  strength.     Other- 

wise  these  committees  would  not  possess  the 
Representa^  confidence  of  the  House.  But  if  the  composi- 
tion in  tion  of  committees  on  a  proportionate  basis  is 
Standing       g^  condition  of  their  success,  would  not  their 

work  be  even  more  successiul  11  m  the  first 
instance  the  strength  of  parties  within  the  House  corre- 
sponded to  the  number  of  their  supporters  in  the  country  ? 
The  House  of  Commons  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  its  standing  committees  would  acquire  greater 
authority  because  they,  in  turn,  would  be  fully  repre- 
sentative. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  committees  is  the 
Scottish  Grand  Committee,  to  which  all  Scottish  Bills  are 
referred.  All  Scottish  members  are  appointed  to  this 
committee,  but  in  order  that  its  composition  should  con- 
form to  the  rule — that  committees  should  reflect  the 
strength  of  parties  within  the  House — it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  add  thereto  a  number  of  English  Conserva- 
tives who  often,  if  not  usually,  have  not  the  special  quali- 
fications necessary  for  dealing  with  the  details  of^Scottish 
questions.  If  the  purpose  for  which  the  Scottish  Grand 
Committees  have  been  constituted  is  to  be  fulfilled,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  different  political  forces  within  each 
part  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  represented  in  the  House 
proportionately  and  that  the  membership  of  the  committees 
should  be  confined  to  Scottish  members.  It  is  quite 
possible,  under  the  present  electoral  system,  that  there 
might  be  an  overwhelming  Conservative  majority  in  Eng- 
land and  a  large  Liberal  majority  in  Scotland.  In  such 
conditions  the  Scottish  Grand  Committee  would  fail  to 
work.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add  so  large  a  number 
of  Enghsh  Conservatives  that  the  Committee  would  lose 
its  distinctively  Scottish  character.  There  is  often  very 
little  difference  between  Scottish  representatives  on  Scottish 
questions.  A  good  instance  of  this  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  report  stage  of  the  House  Letting  Bill 
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(1909).  The  measure  was  opposed  by  the  English  Con- 
servative members  of  the  Committee,  whilst  the  Scottish 
Conservatives  voted  for  it.  If  the  Scottish  Conservatives 
were  fully  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  would 
obtain  adequate  representation  on  the  Committee  ;  a 
large  addition  of  Enghsh  Conservatives  would  not  be 
necessary,  and  an  agreement  between  the  members  of  the 
Committee  would  often  be  much  more  quickly  reached. 
Not  only  so,  but  a  system  of  proportional  representation 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  personnel  of  the  Committee. 
Both  the  Scottish  Law  OflSicers  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Adminis- 
tration were  defeated  in  the  General  Election  of  1906,  and 
in  consequence  the  Scottish  Conservatives,  in  their  delibera- 
tions in  Committee,  were  deprived  of  the  expert  advice 
which  these  officers  could  have  afforded.  Obviously, 
Scottish  legislation  can  be  dealt  with  best  in  a  Scottish 
Grand  Committee,  but  the  successful  working  of  this  Com- 
mittee requires  the  true  representation  thereon  of  the 
different  sections  of  poHtical  opinion  in  Scotland,  and,  in 
addition,  the  presentation  of  those  opinions  by  their  most 
capable  exponents. 

Similarly,  all  members  representing  constituencies  in 
Wales  and  Monmouth  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  Bills  relating  exclusively  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  Such  Bills  are  not  so  numerous  as  Bills 
relating  to  Scotland,  but  nevertheless  it  is  most  desirable 
that  in  the  discussion  of  a  Welsh  Bill  minorities  in  Wales 
should  be  represented  not  by  members  sitting  for  English 
constituencies,  but  by  representatives  chosen  by  them- 
selves who  would  be  fully  conversant  with  Welsh  con- 
ditions. In  the  absence  of  such  representation  there  will 
always  remain  the  feeling  that  the  minority  has  been  un- 
fairly treated,  and  it  is  this  sense  of  unfairness  that  so 
often  calls  forth  opposition  of  a  partizan  character,  and 
such  opposition  is  fatal  to  progress  in  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  South  African  National  Convention  affords 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  capacity  of  a  fully  repre- 
sentative body  to  achieve  results  of  a  satisfactory  char- 
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acter  and  with  little  delay.  Had  this  Convention  been 
packed  either  in  the  Boer  or  the  British  interest  the  great 
task  of  South  African  Union  would  never  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  rights  of  the 
minorities  were  respected  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  the  enormous  difficulties  involved  in 
the  task  were  overcome.  Not  only  were  minorities  awarded 
full  representation  on  this  Convention,  but  every  facihty 
was  afforded  them  in  the  choice  of  their  delegates.  The 
sense  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  reasonableness  go  always 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  reasonableness  alone  makes 
possible  the  smooth  and  efficient  working  of  the  legisla- 
tive machine. 

Proportional  representation  will  therefore  not  only  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  a  stable  executive  in  the  new  political 

conditions,  but  it  will  be  of  very  great  value  in 
//je  Whips     creating  the  atmosphere  in  which  legislation  can 

most  easily  be  passed.  Even  with  the  present 
system  of  false  representation  progress  might  often  be  more 
rapid  if  debate  was  less  partisan  in  character.  The  execu- 
tive might  easily  refrain  from  driving  so  hard  the  members 
of  the  party  on  which  it  rests  for  support.  All  political 
questions  are  not  of  the  same  importance,  and  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  freer  and  less  partizan  conditions  would 
be  taken  if  opportunities  were  more  often  given  to  members 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment.  The 
experiment  of  taking  off  the  official  Whips  more  frequently 
might  yield  valuable  results.  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert  says, 
however,  that  "  open  questions  are  not  popular ;  they 
compel  a  member  to  think  for  himself,  which  is  always 
troublesome."  ^  But  the  advantage  which  would  arise  from 
the  increase  of  the  spirit  of  reasonableness  would  far  out- 
weigh such  disadvantages  as  might  befall  the  less  politically 
minded  members  of  the  House.  Far  less  importance 
too  need  be  attached  to  snap  divisions,  and,  as  Sir  William 
Anson  has  suggested,  it  should  be  generally  understood 

^  Preface   to   Parliamentary   Procedure  of    the   House  of   Commons,  by 
Josef  RecUich,  p.  xvii. 
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that  the  results  of  such  divisions  need  not  entail  the  re- 
signation of  a  government. 

Must  then  the  practical  poMtician  still  reject  propor- 
tional representation  ?  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  e\'idence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  jvew  politi- 
Systems,^  attached  great  importance  to  the  cal  condi- 
views  of  pohtical  leaders  upon  the  party  system,  ''""*• 
and  doubtless  practical  pohticians  are  guided  by  their 
views.  The  recent  utterances,  however,  of  two  great 
party  leaders  show  that  the  new  pohtical  conditions  and 
their  consequences  are  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by 
them.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  before  the  Scottish  Con- 
servative Club, 2  emphasized  the  importance  of  having 
every  shade  of  opinion  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  :  "  There  is  a  section,"  he  said,  "  an  important 
section  of  Sociahst  opinion  in  the  country,  and  it  is  quite 
right  that  they  should  find  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons 
if  their  numbers  in  the  country  render  that  desirable.  We 
cannot,  we  do  not,  lose  by  having  Sociahst  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  there  are  many  Socialists  in 
the  country.  We  do  not  lose,  we  gain  by  it."  Does  this 
utterance  of  a  great  Conservative  leader  indicate  any 
behef  that  the  two-party  system  is  the  final  and  unchange- 
able expression  of  national  feehng.  Mr.  Asquith  has  said 
that  "  the  rude  and  crude  di\dsions  which  used  to  corre- 
spond more  or  less  accurately  with  the  fact  of  a  represen- 
tative assembly  of  two  parties  only,  the  Whig  and  the 
Tory,  the  Right  and  the  Left,  or  by  whatever  other  names 
they  may  have  been  called,  with  strictly  drawn  fines  of 
demarcation  with  no  debatable  or  intermediate  territory, 
that  perhaps  has  become  everywhere,  more  or  less,  a  thing 
of  the  past."  Such  opinions  so  freely  expressed  must 
prepare  the  way  for  the  more  serious  consideration  of  pro- 
portional representation  by  the  practical  politicians.  It 
will  in  no  sense  involve  the  abandonment  of  party  organi- 

1  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems 
(Cd.  5162),  Q.  1492. 

2  Glasgow,  22  October  1910. 
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zation,  but  it  will  render  those  organizations,  to  use  Mr. 
Asquith's  words  once  more,  "  elastic,  flexible,  always 
adapting  itself  to  shifting  conditions."  Party  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  character  is  undoubtedly  a  fundamental 
condition  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  parUamentary 
machine,  but  another  condition  equally  fundamental  is 
that  the  strength  of  parties  within  the  House  should  bear 
a  direct  and  true  relation  to  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
country.  Both  these  requirements  are  supplied  by  a 
system  of  proportional  representation. 


CHAPTER   XI 

OBJECTIONS   TO   PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 

"  The  party  agents  and  political  men  opposed  to  the  very  last  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  proportional  representation." — Count  Goblet 
d'Axviella 

ALTHOUGH  the  fear  lest  proportional  representation 
J\.  should  weaken  the  party  system  is  now  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  by  the  prac- 
tical pohtician,  yet  there  are  others  who  warmly  The  question 
approve  of  the  principle,  who  regard  proper-  of  pradi- 
tional  representation  as  the  ideal,  but  still  ca6zZi<y. 
entertain  some  doubts  as  to  its  practicability,  and  there- 
fore shrink  from  a  whole-hearted  advocacy  of  the  reform. 
Nor  are  these  doubts  entirely  removed  by  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems 
— that  the  three  systems  of  proportional  representation 
examined  by  the  Commission  are  quite  feasible.  Q'he 
sceptics  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  intelhgence  of  the 
ordinary  Enghsh  elector  and  the  capacity  of  the  Enghsh 
retiu'iiing  officer  are  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
system  ;  its  practicabiUty  has  in  fact  to  be  demonstrated 
afresh.  It  is  granted  that  the  more  complete  adaptation 
of  the  machinery  of  elections  to  the  true  representation 
of  the  electors  must  involve  some  departure  from  the 
simphcity  of  present  methods,  and  in  order  to  gauge  the 
value  of  the  objection  that  the  change  proposed  is  so 
great  as  to  render  its  introduction  impracticable,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  once  more  the  character  of  the  tasks 
which  the  new  system  will  throw  upon  the  elector  and  the  \ 

returning  officer. 
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In  criticizing  the  mechanism  of  the  single  transferable 
vote  a  Member  of  Parliament,  at  a  public  meeting  in  his 

constituency,  declared  that  the  act  of  voting 
Jask  ^^^'^^^^  ^  ought  to  be  made  so  simple  as  to  be  intelligible 

to  a  child  of  the  second  standard  in  a  public 
elementary  school.  The  reply  might  very  well  be  made 
that  such  children  are  capable  of  indicating  a  choice 
amongst  those  things  in  which  they  are  interested.  But 
this  assertion  raises  the  question  whether  the  method  of 
voting  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  members  of  an 
assembly,  to  which  the  afiairs  of  an  empire,  a  nation  or  a 
city,  are  to  be  entrusted,  can  only  be  regarded  as  prac- 
ticable if  it  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  least  intelhgent 
of  the  electors.  Must  a  nation  continue  to  suffer  all  the 
evils  which  arise  from  an  imperfect  electoral  system  because 
some  of  its  citizens  may  be  so  unintelhgent  as  to  be  un- 
able to  make  use  of  an  improved  method  ?  A  secretary 
of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association  has  declared  that  in 
some  constituencies  hundreds  of  electors  are  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  has 
even  advanced  this  fact  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  trouble  about  the  true  representation  of  the 
electors.  Even  were  this  statement  not  exaggerated  it 
would  but  furnish  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
proportional  representation.  The  votes  of  such  ignorant 
electors,  not  being  given  for  poUtical  reasons,  are  far  too 
easily  bought  by  that  indirect  corruption  which  takes  the 
form  of  subscriptions,  charitable  donations,  gifts  of  coals 
and  of  blankets ;  and  yet,  with  the  present  system,  these 
votes  may  decide  the  result  of  an  election  and  completely 
nulHfy  the  votes  of  intelhgent  citizens. 

With  the  single  transferable  vote  all  that  an  elector  is 
asked  to  do  is  to  number  candidates  in  the  order  of  his 
preference.  He  need  do  no  more  than  place  the  figure  1 
against  the  name  of  his  first  choice.  It  is  desirable  that 
he  should  proceed  further,  but  abundant  assistance,  if  he 
needs  it,  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  party  organizations 
and  the  press.     But  is  there  any  considerable  section  of 
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the  English  electorate  that  cannot  perform  this  new  duty  ? 
When  being  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stephenson,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Labour  Party,  was  asked,  "  Do  you  think 
that  the  system  of  voting  proposed  in  the  Bill  would  offer 
any  difficulties  to  working  men  ?  "  His  reply  was  em- 
phatic. "No.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  working 
men,  and  I  have  never  found  them  any  slower  in  intelh- 
gence  than  any  other  part  of  the  community — there  are 
few  working  men  who  could  not  tell  in  order  of  merit  the 
men  they  wanted  to  vote  for.  That  is  my  personal  experi- 
ence gained  after  some  years  of  work."  Apart  from  this 
expression  of  opinion,  we  have  this  convincing  testimony 
to  the  capacity  of  working  men  electors  that  they  have 
been  among  the  first  to  put  improved  electoral  methods 
into  practice.  The  Northumberland  miners  and  Canadian 
Trades  Unions  are  famihar  with  the  use  of  the  single  trans- 
ferable vote  in  the  election  of  their  officers  ;  the  Labour 
Party  in  Victoria  has.  made  use  of  preferential  voting  in 
the  selection  of  its  parhamentary  candidates.  Moreover, 
the  daily  work  of  artizans  enables  them  readily  and  quickly 
to  grasp  the  fundamental  idea  of  proportional  representa- 
tion— the  representation  of  parties  in  proportion  to  their 
strength — and  the  discussions  on  this  question  in  Labour 
organizations  have  been  at  least  as  keen  as,  if  not  keener 
than,  those  in  other  pohtical  associations. 

The  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  electorate 
are  not  shared  by  those  who  have  been  officially  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  elections.  Mr.  S.  R.  Ginn,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  Cambridgeshire,  in  giving  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  declared  that 
"  after  one  or  two  elections  proportional  representation 
ought  to  work  as  easily  as  the  ballot.  When  the  county 
electors  got  the  extended  franchise  we  had  some  difficulty 
with  the  ballot,  but  now  it  is  simple,  and  proportional 
representation  would  be  much  the  same."  Speaking  of 
the  elaborate   precautions  taken  in   the  organization   of 
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elections  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  voters  were 
more  to  be  trusted  than  our  machinery  trusts  them.  It 
is  difficult  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  to  understand  on 
what  grounds  the  English  electors  should  be  regarded  as 
so  greatly  inferior  to  the  electors  of  other  countries  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  proper  use  of  an  improved 
electoral  method.  The  charge  of  incapacit}^  can  only  apply 
to  the  least  intelhgent  section  of  the  electorate,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  the 
electoral  privileges  of  the  unintelhgent  voters  should  be 
supremely  indifferent  to  the  representation  of  the  abler 
sections  of  the  electorate.  At  present  at  every  election  the 
votes  of  thousands  of  intelhgent  citizens  count  for  nothing. 
The  electors  who  voted  for  Conservative  candidates  in 
Wales  at  the  General  Election  in  1906  might  have  saved 
themselves  the  trouble.  Their  voting  papers,  although 
not  spoiled  in  the  technical  sense,  had  no  value.  Propor- 
tional representation  would  have  given  a  value  to  all  these 
votes,  and  even  if  its  introduction  should  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  spoiled  papers,  this  would  be 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  number  of  votes  to  which, 
for  the  first  time,  a  value  would  be  given.  The  Australian 
advocates  of  proportional  representation  aptly  describe  the 
reform  as  "  effective  voting."  The  elector  knows  that  his 
vote  will  count,  and  thus  every  inducement  is  offered  to 
him  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of  a  representative.  The 
vote  becomes  a  more  valuable  possession  to  the  elector 
under  proportional  representation  than  under  the  single- 
member  system. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  returning  officers,  which  in 
England  fall  upon  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  the  mayors 
The  return-  ^^  boroughs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
in^  officer's  the  performance  of  these  duties  they  are  invari- 
task.  a})iy  assisted  by  an  expert  staff,  and  in  judging 

of  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  introduction  of 
a  new  system,  the  fact  that  this  expert  staff  would  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  details  of 
an    election    must   be    taken    into    consideration.     There 
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would  probably  be  no  more  difficulty  in  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  proportional  representation  than  was  ex- 
perienced in  introducing  the  greater  change  associated  with 
the  Ballot  Act,  On  that  occasion  instructions  as  to  their 
new  duties  were  issued  to  returning  officers,  and  similar 
instructions  would  no  doubt  be  issued  as  to  the  practical 
organization  of  elections  under  a  system  of  proportional 
representation.  In  Belgium  a  department  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  is  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  elec- 
toral affairs.  Complete  instructions  are  issued  from  this 
department  to  the  returning  officers  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  supervision  which  the  department  exercises  over 
the  conduct  of  elections  doubtless  contributes  to  the 
facility  with  which  returning  officers  have  carried  out 
their  duties  under  the  proportional  system. 

The  fears  expressed  lest  returning  officers  should  not  be 
equal  to  the  duties  which  would  fall  upon  them  under  the 
system  of  the  single  transferable  vote  are  not  shared  by 
the  returning  officers  themselves,  Mr,  H,  R,  Poole,  Under 
Sheriff  for  Somerset,  who  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  elections,  stated,  in  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  that  were  Somer- 
setshire treated  as  a  single  constituency  under  the  system 
of  the  single  transferable  vote  he  would  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  counting  of  the  votes 
with  a  staff  of  the  same  class  of  men  as  had  assisted 
him  hitherto.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Under  Sherifis' 
Association,  he  added  that  "  they  saw  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  any  new  electoral  law  which  might  be  passed, 
and  that  they  would  always  be  glad  to  give  their  assist- 
ance and  work  as  loyally  as  they  could  in  support  of  any- 
thing which  might  be  done,"  The  officials  of  urban 
constituencies  are  not  less  competent.  Perhaps  the  largest 
urban  constituency  which  would  be  formed  under  a  system 
of  proportional  representation  would  be  that  of  Glasgow, 
and  Mr,  Alexander  Walker,  the  Assessor  of  that  city,  who 
for  twenty-four  years  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
organization  of  elections,  has,  after  a  careful  examination 
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of  the  details  of  the  single  transferable  vote,  stated  that 
there  are  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  v/ay  of  applying 
the  system  to  a  constituency  of  the  size  of  Glasgow. 

The  doubts  as  to  the  capacity  of  returning  officers  spring 
from  an  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties 
which  they  already  overcome  in  the  conduct  of  elections. 
The  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  these  officers  under 
the  single  transferable  vote  system  are  not  greater  than 
have  been  undertaken  and  are  undertaken  in  Great  Britain 
to-day  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the  cumulative  vote. 
The  Scottish  School  Boards  are  still  elected  under  the 
latter  system,  and  the  following  particulars  of  the  elections 
in  Glasgow  on  2  x\pril  1909,  illustrate  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  returning  officers  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere, 
carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  The  whole  city  was 
polled  as  one  constituency  ;  fifteen  members  were  to  be 
elected,  and  each  elector  had  fifteen  votes,  which  he  could 
distribute  or  cumulate  as  he  pleased  upon  any  of  the  twenty- 
one  candidates  nominated.  There  were  on  the  roll  157,194 
electors,  of  whom  40,778  took  part  in  the  election.  The 
returning  officer,  in  this  case  the  Treasurer  of  the  Glasgow 
School  Board,  had  therefore  to  deal  with  over  600,000  votes, 
but  he  had  to  make  provision  for  counting  a  much  larger 
number  of  votes.  Yet  he  had  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing successfully  and  expeditiously  this  gigantic  task. 
He  enlisted  the  services  of  over  250  clerks,  and  the  whole 
process  of  extracting  the  details  of  the  ballot  papers  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  about  five  hours.  Had  the 
single  transferable  vote  been  employed  the  number  of 
votes  to  be  dealt  with  would  have  been  40,778  only,  and 
although  the  papers  would  have  had  to  be  counted  m^ore 
than  once,  the  task  would  not  have  been  so  large  as  that 
entailed  by  the  cumulative  vote,  nor  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  have  engaged  so  large  a  staf!.  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  returning  officers  take  a  pride  in  the 
perfecting  of  their  arrangements  for  counting  the  votes. 
In  introducing  new  methods  into  the  counting  of  votes  in 
the  Glasgow  Municipal  elections,  Mr.  Walker  prepared  and 
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issued  very  complete  instructions  to  his  stafi,  and  took 
pains  to  see  that  the  staff  were  fully  prepared  for  its  work, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  town  clerks  and 
under-sheriffs  would  meet  any  changes  in  electoral  methods 
with  the  determination  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  work 
as  successfully  as  possible.  The  first  elections  in  Tasmania 
and  the  Transvaal  with  the  single  transferable  vote  pro- 
ceeded with  perfect  smoothness,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
excellent  preparations  made  by  the  returning  officers. 

One  of  the  minor  objections  urged  against  proportional 
representation  is  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
between  the  close  of  the  poll  and  the  declaration  j^-^^g  ^^ 
of  the  result.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  announce  quired  for 
the  figures  on  the  day  of  the  election.  It  is  counting 
doubtless  desirable  that  the  result  of  an  election  "'^  *"''^*^* 
should  be  ascertained  without  unnecessary  delay,  but  it  is 
far  better  to  wait  a  day  in  order  to  obtain  a  true  result 
than  to  adhere  to  an  electoral  system  which  gives  a  false 
result,  and  on  which  a  government  may  have  to  be  based 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  With  most  proportional  systems 
only  one  day's  delay  occurs.  The  Under  Sheriff  of  Somer- 
set has  estimated  that  it  might  take  him  two  days  before 
he  could  complete  the  return  for  that  county,  as  it  would 
probably  take  half  the  first  day  to  verify  the  contents  of 
the  ballot  boxes.  On  this  point  the  verdict  of  the  Roval 
Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  is  as  follows  :  "On  the 
whole  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in  a  constituency 
where  60,000  or  70,000  votes  are  cast,  such  as  would  have 
to  be  contemplated  in  this  country,  the  results  should  be 
declared  with  efficient  arrangements  in  the  course  of  the 
second  day  after  the  poll.  Where  the  constituency  was 
compact,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  large  town  like  Bimiingham 
or  Manchester,  the  count  of  first  votes  could  be  finished 
on  the  night  of  the  election,  and  the  remaining  operations 
of  elimination  and  transfer  completed  in  a  long  day's  work 
on  the  following  day  ;  but  a  longer  time  would  have  to 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  extensive  rural  districts."  ^ 

1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  (Cd.  5163),  par.  81. 
i6 
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It  has  also  been  alleged  that  there  may  be  a  greater 
number  of  petitions  for  the  recounting  of  votes  under 
the  transferable  vote  system.  But  neither  Tasmanian 
nor  South  African  experience  gives  any  ground  for  this 
statement,  and  as  the  Tasmanian  Agent-General  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counting  of 
votes  under  the  improved  system  and  under  the  existing 
rough  and  ready  method  as  there  is  between  book-keeping 
by  single  and  book-keeping  by  double  entry  ;  the  sorting 
of  the  votes  is  carefully  checked  at  each  operation,  and  all 
errors  in  the  counting  of  votes  must  be  rectified  before 
any  new  stage  in  the  process  can  be  entered  upon. 

The  objection  that  a  proportional  system  is  too  complex 
for  English  electors  and  returning  officers  thus  completely 
Fads  and  breaks  dov;n.  But  it  remains  to  consider 
sectional  whether  the  other  objections  which  have  been 
interests.  raised  against  proportional  representation  are 
of  sufficient  weight  as  to  render  its  introduction  undesir- 
able. |Tt  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  proportional  represen- 
tation ^11  encourage  the^  madue  representation  of  faddists 
and  of  sectional  interests.j  [For  example,  Professor  Edward 
Jenks  alleges  that,  "  ifweliad  such  a  vast  constituency 
as  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  under  the  proportional  system 
we  should  certainlv  have  a  member  for  teetotalism,  a 
member  for  vegetarianism  and  the  like,  and  each  of  these, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  instructed  rigidly  to  oppose 
everything  inconsistent  with  the  special  ideal  of  its  con- 
stituents." M  Now  under  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation a  candidate  in  any  constituency,  were  it  Liverpool, 
Manchester  or  Glasgow,  v/ould  have  to  secure  about  10,000 
votes  before  he  could  be  sure  of  being  returned,  and  it  is 
incredible  that  in  any  of  these  constituencies  so  large  a 
number  of  voters  would  support  candidatures  such  as 
those  described  by  Professor  Jenks,  or  that  political  feeling 
is  so  weak  that  Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Labour  candi- 
dates would  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  candidates  standing 
for  a  single  interest  only.     The  character  of  the  objection 

1  The  Albany  Revietv,  October  1907. 
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shows  that  the  true  working  of  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  is  completely  misunderstood,  for  a  propor- 
tional system  reduces  fads  and  sectional  interests  to  their 
proper  proportions  ;  it  is  the  existing  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies  which  confers  excessive  power  upon 
insignificant  sections  of  the  whole.  Were  there  10,000 
electors  in  Manchester  who,  as  suggested,  would  regard 
vegetarianism  as  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
political  question,  and  were  these  electors  scattered  through- 
out the  city,  then  there  would  be  an  average  of  more  than 
1500  such  electors  in  each  of  the  existing  divisions.  A 
body  of  1500  voters  in  a  division  of  Manchester  prepared  to 
place  their  particular  fad  above  all  other  political  questions 
have  now  the  power  of  determining  the  result  of  the 
election  in  that  division ;  the  10,000  electors  similarly 
minded  would  have  the  power  of  extracting  a  pledge  in 
support  of  their  proposals,  and  probably  an  effective  pledge 
from  the  successful  candidate  in  each  division.  Under  a 
system  of  proportional  representation  they  might  possibly 
secure  a  few  seats,  but  under  the  present  system  they  can 
affect  the  election  in  every  constituency.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  large  number  of  members  of  Parhament  pledge 
themselves  at  election  time  to  the  support  of  movements 
with  which  they  are  not  fully  in  accord.  Probably  their 
seat  depended  upon  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  the 
leaders  of  some  small  body  of  electors  holding  the  balance 
in  the  constituency. 

Mr.  Heiu:y  Vivian,  M.P.,  thus  refers  to  the  pressure 
which  small  groups  of  voters  bring  to  bear  upon  parlia- 
mentary candidates  :  "  One  serious  evil  which  he  hoped 
might  be  abolished  by  a  change  of  system  was  the  ragging 
of  constituencies  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
busybodies  interested  in  some  particular  fad.  A  large 
number  of  members  of  Parliament  really  had  to  bend  to 
some  two  or  three  hundred  electors,  although  there  might 
be  20,000  in  the  whole  constituency.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  elected  by  only  a  gross.  It  was  strictly  true 
that  in  many  cases  a  candidate  was  compelled  to  consent 
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to  support  something  that  he  felt  strongly  against,  merely 
because  a  certain  percentage  of  the  electors  insisted  upon 
it.  He  was  not  suggesting  that  proportional  representa- 
tion would  entirely  get  rid  of  this  evil,  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  proportional  representation  rested  on  a  larger  basis— 
that  they  would  have  larger  constituencies  and  a  number 
of  men  from  whom  the  elector  might  make  selection ;  and 
therefore  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  their  lessening, 
if  not  altogether  getting  rid  of,  this  most  intolerable  evil. 
He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  not  at  times  rather 
be  out  of  pohtical  life  than  in  it ;  it  became  so  threatening 
that  he  absolutely  refused  to  reply  to  the  letters  at  all,  or 
to  be  dictated  to,  in  the  way  that  these  people  attempted 
to  do.  He  would  venture  to  say  that  with  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  they  would  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  some  at  least,  if  not  of  most,  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  present  system."  ^  The  same  feature  of  our  elec- 
toral system  has  been  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Mr.  Balfour.  "  Everybody,"  said  he,  "  who  has  watched 
the  actual  course  of  a  contested  election  in  a  constituency 
where  parties  were  fairly  evenly  balanced,  knows  perfectly 
well  the  monstrous  power  which  is  given  to  a  very  small 
minority  to  exact  a  pledge  from  the  candidate,  not  that 
he  should  support  this  or  that  great  policy,  but  that  he 
should  help  their  small  and  particular  interest.  I  know 
nothing  which  is  more  corrupting,  both  to  the  electors  or 
to  the  elected,  than  that  process ;  and  although  I  have 
fully  seen  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  minority  representation,  it  surely  is  an  extra- 
ordinary criticism  upon  our  existing  system  that,  while  a 
small  handful  of  interested  people  can  turn  an  election 
one  way  or  the  other  on  their  own  personal  issue,  huge 
minorities,  hke  the  minority  of  the  Unionists  in  Scotland, 
are  utterly  and  grossly  unrepresented.  We  give  every 
privilege  to  the  Httle  knot  of  people  in  the  individual  con- 
stituencies ;  we  ignore  the  great  mass  who  under  our  existing 

I  Annual   Meeting   of  the   Proportional   Representation   Society,  June 
1910. — Representation,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
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system  find  no  representation  at  all  comparable  either  to 
their  numerical  strength  or  to  their  public  spirit,  or  to 
any  other  quahty  which  makes  them  useful,  able  and 
independent  citizens."  ^ 

The  organizations  of  different  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service  have,  in  furtherance  of  their  interests,  sought  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  members  of  Parliament,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  action  it  has  been  suggested  that 
civil  servants  should  be  disfranchised.  In  other  words, 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  an  evil  encouraged  by  defective 
electoral  methods  by  inflicting  a  gross  injustice  upon  a 
large  body  of  citizens,  the  majority  of  whom,  like  other 
citizens,  consider  political  problems  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  advantage.  The  true  remedy  for  the 
unfair  pressure  of  small  sections  must  be  sought  in  such 
a  change  in  the  method  of  election  as  will  allow  the  country 
to  appraise  them  at  their  true  value.  Direct  representation, 
by  means  of  which  sectional  interests  can,  if  necessary,  be 
defended  or  advanced  within  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
far  less  injurious  to  the  State  than  a  system  which  allows 
such  interests  to  bring  unfair  pressure  to  bear  upon  a 
considerable  number  of  members  of  Parhament,  or  to 
enforce  their  demands  upon  the  nation  by  hnking  them- 
selves to  a  national  party.  There  is,  however,  but  little 
danger  of  any  large  number  of  members  being  returned  in 
support  of  single  interests  only.  The  results  under  systems 
of  proportional  representation  show  that  the  members 
elected  are  returned  upon  political  grounds,  and  when  any 
question  has  attained  such  importance  as  to  command  the 
support  of  10,000  votes  in  any  constituency,  doubtless  that 
question  has  become  ripe  for  discussion  in  Parhament,  and 
can  no  longer  fairly  be  described  as  a  fad. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  the  direct  representation  of 
sectional  interests  will  enable  these  to  exercise  in  Parlia- 
ment the  same  pressure  that  they  at  present  exercise  in 
the  constituencies.  This  statement  also  is  based  upon  a 
misconception   of   the   changed   conditions   which   would 

1  Scottish  Conservative  Club,  Glasgow,  6  October  1910. 
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result  from  a  system  of  proportional  representation.  A 
small  body  of  electors  can  at  present  exercise  pressure  in 
the  constituency,  because  the  result  of  the  election  is  in 
their  hands.  A  small  group  of  members  could  only  exercise 
the  same  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  the  large 
parties  were  willing  to  bid  for  their  support  and  were,  at 
the  same  time,  able  to  enforce  upon  their  followers  the 
observance  of  any  agreement  entered  into.  The  great 
difference  in  the  new  conditions  of  party  discipline  will  here 
come  into  play.  Members  of  a  party  who  have  been 
able  to  win  elections  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  sectional 
interests,  would  be  able  to  withstand  pressure  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  would  know  that  they  could  appeal  with 
confidence  to  their  supporters  in  the  constituency  to 
endorse  their  action,  and,  indeed,  they  would  much  more 
likely  lose  their  seat  if  they  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  had  returned  them.  Any  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple by  a  party  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  a  small  faction 
would  cause  a  loss  of  support  greater  than  the  gain.  When 
proportional  representation  is  established  such  grouping  as 
may  take  place  within  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
based  upon  poUtical  affinities. 

Another  objection  which  is  often  brought  against  pro- 
portional representation  is  that  it  will  destroy  the  intimate 
The  repre-  relation  which  exists  at  present  between  a  con- 
sentation  of  stituency  and  its  representative  in  Parliament. 
localities.  jjere  the  argmnents  used  are  not  only  as  a 
rule  self -destructive,  but  they  are  obviously  in  conflict  with 
the  suggestion  that  proportional  representation  would  give 
undue  weight  to  sectional  interests.  "  Parliament,"  said 
Burke,  "  is  a  deliberate  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one 
interest,  that  of  the  whole  ;  where  not  local  purpose,  not 
local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good, 
resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You 
choose  a  member  indeed,  but  when  you  have  chosen  him 
he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  local  constituent  should  have  interest,  or 
should  form  a  hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the 
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riBal  good  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  member  for 
that  place  ought  to  be  as  far  as  any  other  from  any  endea- 
vour to  give  it  effect."  ^  Were  the  prunary  duty  of  a 
member  for  any  constituency  to  consider  the  special  needs 
of  that  constituency,  local  considerations  would  outweigh 
national  interests. 

Yet  Burke's  declaration  is  not  intended  to  relieve  the 
representative  of  a  constituency  from  the  duty  of  attending 
to  its  administrative  necessities.  "  Only  members  of 
Parhament,"  said  Mr.  Gulland,  M.P.,  "  appreciate  how 
largely  their  time  is  taken  up  with  local  matters.  They 
have  to  approach  the  different  Government  Departments 
upon  an  endless  variety  of  topics."  But  Mr.  Gulland  pro- 
ceeds :  "  These  matters  as  a  rule  have  no  reference  to 
existing  Parhamentary  divisions,  and  in  a  city  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  a  man  were  member  for  the  whole 
city  rather  than  for  a  division.  And  in  the  case  of  a  county, 
including  burghs,  it  would  be  better  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  county  should  be  attended  to  by  members 
representing  the  county  as  a  whole  than  by  a  member 
who  is  only  the  representative  of  the  burgh."  ^  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  interests  of  some  division  of  the  city  or 
county  might  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  against  the  sub- 
division of  such  constituencies  for  the  purpose  of  parha- 
mentary representation.  An  admirable  illustration  occurs 
in  a  speech  made  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  K.C.  "  In  a  very  large  constituency," 
said  he,  "  say  of  the  size  of  the  entii'e  island  of  Montreal, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  resort  to  the  promise  of  a  great 
many  small  public  works,  which  by  the  admission  of  every- 
body are  not  at  present  advantageous,  when  we  have  such 
large  problems  to  solve  in  connexion,  for  instance,  with 
the  problem  of  transportation.  Nobody  in  a  constituency 
such  as  I  have  just  indicated  could  advocate  the  construc- 

1  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol,  3  November  1774. 
-  Minutes   of    Evidence :      Royal    Commission    on    Electoral    Systems 
(Cd.  5362),  p.  118. 
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tion  of  a  small  wharf  or  a  small  public  building,  but  would 
be  obliged  to  consider  the  relation  of  such  a  large  territory 
as  the  island  and  city  of  Montreal  to  the  all-important 
question  of  transportation.  He  would  be  obliged  to  lay 
before  the  electors,  not  promises  of  small  and  very  often 
useless,  though  comparatively  costly  improvements,  but 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  of  transportation 
as  was  laid  before  the  country  and  the  Government  some 
years  ago  by  a  commission  composed  of  very  experienced 
men,  who  after  considerable  labour  had  in  my  opinion 
solved  that  very  vital  question  in  every  part  of  the 
country."  ^  If  local  representation  is  necessary  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  most  desirable  that  the  represen- 
tatives should  be  able  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
of  the  town  or  of  the  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  local  representation  which  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  provides.  The  members  for 
the  larger  area  can  and  do  take  a  wider  view  than  the 
member  for  the  smaller  electorate. 

But  what  kind  of  local  representation  does  a  system  of 
single-member  constituencies  provide  ?  A  large  number 
of  constituencies  are  represented  by  members  who  have 
no  connexion  with  the  locality  other  than  that  of  being 
its  spokesman  in  Parhament.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
defeated  in  a  division  of  Manchester,  is  elected  member 
for  Dundee,  a  Scottish  constituency.  In  what  sense  is 
the  local  representation  of  Dundee  preserv^ed  ?  What 
were  the  special  qualifications  possessed  by  Mr.  Churchill 
for  giving  utterance  to  the  needs  of  a  Scottish  constitu- 
ency ?  Doubtless  Mr.  Churchill  made  every  effort  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  local  conditions  of  Dundee, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  so  must  have  made  consider- 
able demands  upon  his  time  and  energy.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Churchill  can  ever  be  an  ideal 
representative  from  the  standpoint  of  locality  of  a  con- 
stituency to  whose  local  life  he  is  a  stranger.  Mr.  Churchill's 
experience  is  in  no  sense  singular.     Mr.  Gladstone  found  it 

1  15  March  1909. 
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necessary  to  leave  Cxreenwich  for  Midlothian  ;  Lord  Morley 
to  leave  Newcastle  for  Forfarshire  ;  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  leave  Derby  for  Monmouthshire  ;  Mr.  Balfom:  to  leave 
Manchester  for  the  City  of  London,  and,  however  honoured 
the  new  constituencies  might  be  by  the  distinction  of  their 
members,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  representative  and  the  constituency  was  main- 
tained. Under  proportional  representation  the  represen- 
tation of  localities  becomes  much  more  real.  Excellent 
examples  can  be  seen  in  the  working  of  the  system  in 
Belgium.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods 
leaders  of  pohtical  parties  in  Belgimn  were  compelled,  as 
in  England,  to  leave  the  towns  with  which  they  were 
identified  and  to  seek  election  for  constituencies,  in  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  they  were  unknown.  Here  the 
cause  was  not  the  subdivision  of  constituencies  but  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  the  representation  of  mino- 
rities. M.  Anseele,  the  leader  of  the  SociaHsts  in  Ghent, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  life  of  that  city,  had 
to  seek  entrance  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  one  of 
the  Socialist  representatives  of  Liege.  Similarly,  M. 
Vandervelde,  whose  activities  had  always  been  identified 
with  Brussels,  had  to  proceed  to  Charleroi  in  order  to 
secure  election.  But  on  the  introduction  of  the  propor- 
tional system,  M.  Vandervelde  returned  to  Brussels  and 
was  immediately  elected  as  one  of  the  Socialist  members 
of  the  constituency,  of  whose  special  requirements  he 
could,  if  need  be,  speak  with  effect  in  Parhament.  M. 
Anseele  returned  to  Ghent  and  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  with  which  the  whole  of  his  life  had 
been  associated.  He  was  reUeved  from  the  double  burden 
of  continuing  his  work  in  Ghent  and  of  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  constituency  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  abundantly  clear,  if  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  local 
character  of  representation,  that  a  proportional  system 
secures  such  representation  in  its  most  efficient  form. 

So  flimsy  and  contradictory  are  some  of  the  arguments 
brought  against  proportional  representation  that  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  certain  critics,  impressed  by  such  facts  as 
are  recorded  in  the  previous  paragraph,  have  alleged  that 
the  system  will  so  favour  the  representation  of  localities 
that  no  one  but  a  local  candidate  will  ever  have  any  chance 
of  success.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  proportional 
representation  will  militate  against  the  return  of  eminent 
politicians,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  undesirable.  But  the 
facts  cited  as  to  Belgium  bear  no  such  interpretation.  It 
is  true  that  under  all  electoral  systems  the  local  candidate 
has,  other  things  being  equal,  an  advantage,  and  rightty 
so,  over  candidates  who  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  constituency,  but  it  is  also  true  that  under  all  systems 
local  candidates  give  way,  if  necessary,  to  distinguished 
statesmen.  In  Belgium  the  Socialists  of  Liege  and  Charleroi 
willingly  accepted  as  their  representatives  M.  Anseele  and 
M.  Vandervelde  when  these  failed  to  secure  representation 
in  their  own  towns.  So  welcome  are  eminent  poUticians 
that  there  can  be  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  will 
sufEer  from  a  proportional  system.  Indeed,  large  con- 
stituencies returning  several  members  give  to  these  a  much 
surer  foothold  in  Parliament  than  they  can  possibly  secure 
with  single-member  areas.  The  distinguished  candidate 
can  appeal  almost  with  certainty  of  success  for  the  "  quota  " 
of  votes  which  is  sufficient  to  secure  his  election.  The 
only  change  that  will  be  made  by  the  proportional  syst-em 
is  that  he  will  be  able  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  constituency 
with  which  he  is  really  identified ;  he  will  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  Avander  from  place  to  place  with  every  swing 
of  the  pendulum. 

There  is  perhaps  one  other  aspect  of  the  representation 
of  localities  which  deserves  attention.  The  fictions  are 
The  member  st'iH  maintained  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  his  represents  and  is  intimately  associated  with  all 
constituents.  ]^jg  constituents.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is 
obvious  that  only  in  a  very  small  constituency  can  a 
member  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  electors. 
This  might  have  been  feasible  in  the  days  of  the  restricted 
franchise    prior   to    1867,   but   in   modern   constituencies 
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which,  on  an  average,  contain  some  11,000  voters  it  is 
impossible.  Further,  in  respect  of  representation,  since 
votes,  save  those  of  ignorant  and  corrupt  electors,  are 
given  more  and  more  on  political  grounds,  an  elector  can 
derive  but  little  consolation  from  the  fact  that  he  is  "  repre- 
sented "  in  Parhament  by  the  candidate  whom  he  did  his 
best  to  defeat,  nor  does  such  an  elector,  should  he  take  a 
considerable  interest  in  political  work,  care  to  approach 
the  member  in  any  cause  ;  he  prefers  to  seek  help  of  a 
member  of  his  own  party  who  is  the  representative  of 
another  constituency.  If  a  member  of  Parhament  is 
elected  to  defend  Free  Trade  he  cannot  possibly  represent 
the  political  convictions  of  constituents  who  believe  that 
Free  Trade  is  disastrous  to  the  country.  But  under  a 
proportional  system  Free  Traders  and  Tariff  Reformers 
would  each  have  their  own  representatives,  and  whilst 
all  the  members  would  be  able  to  speak  for  the  constitu- 
ency when  its  local  interests  were  concerned,  the  various 
parties  within  the  constituency  would  find  expression  given 
to  their  views  when  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  of  Tariff 
Reform  was  under  discussion.  So  far  as  modern  condi- 
tions permit,  the  relations  between  the  member  and  his 
constituents  would  be  of  an  intimate  character,  and  at 
least  there  would  be  that  bond  of  sympathy  which  springs 
from  identity  of  purpose  and  of  political  faith. 

Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  has  stated  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous and  persistent  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  pro- 
portional representation  in  Belgium  came  from  objections 
])arty  agents  and  from  the  political  men,  that  of  party 
is,  from  the  extreme  partizans.  It  is  perhaps  "^«"'s- 
only  natural  to  expect  that  party  agents  should  object 
to  a  system  which  would  introduce  a  considerable  change 
in  the  method  of  party  organization  and  in  the  conduct 
of  elections,  but  a  good  many  of  their  fears  are  based 
upon  misapprehensions.  It  is  true  that  political  organi- 
zations might  not  control  nominations  as  much  as  they 
do  now,  but  the  work  of  organizers  would  perhaps  be  even 
in  greater  demand  than  now.     Thus,  in  Belgium,  before 
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the  introduction  of  proportional  representation,  many 
constituencies  were  uncontested,  some  not  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  pohtical  organizations  of  the  minority  in 
these  constituencies  fell  into  decay,  in  many  places  being 
completely  abandoned.  Similarly  in  England,  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  political  organizations  in 
those  constituencies  in  which  the  position  of  the  minority 
is  hopeless.  The  new  electoral  methods  have  been  followed 
in  Belgium  with  a  great  increase  of  political  activity  ;  no 
constituency  is  now  uncontested,  and  each  of  the  parties 
maintains  an  active  organization  in  every  district. 

The  objections  generally  advanced  by  party  agents  are 
the  increased  inconvenience  and  cost  which  would  result 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  constituencies.     It  is  alleged 
that  it  would  be  impossible   for  candidates  in  country 
areas  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  electors.     But  to 
what  extent  does  this   objection  hold  good  ?     Prior  to 
1885  many  of  the  constituencies  were  much  larger  than 
they  are  to-day.     The  county  of  Northumberland,  which 
is  now  divided  into  six  divisions,  was  then  divided  into 
two.     With  the  more  rapid  means  of  communications  and 
of  transit  now  available  a  candidate  can  cover  a  county 
constituency  with  much  more  ease  than  was  possible  a 
generation  ago.     The  decrease  in  the  size  of  constituencies 
since  1885  has  not  given  any  greater  leisure  to  the  candi- 
dates during  the  period  of  his  candidature.     Every  moment 
of  his  time  is  filled  up  and,  indeed,  there  is  often  an  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  tune  and  energy  upon  public 
meetings,  the  number  of  which,  owing  to  an  insane  com- 
petition, has  been  multiplied  to  an  absurd  degree.     Candi- 
dates are  now  expected  to  address  meetings  at  the  breakfast 
hour,  meetings  at  the  luncheon  hour,  and  meetings  in  the 
evening ;    if  constituencies  were  enlarged  the  time  of  the 
candidate  would  doubtless  be  carefully  mapped  out  to  meet 
the  ueAv  conditions.     Moreover,  the  constituencies  required 
by  a  system  of  proportional  representation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  still  be  small  compared  with  the  constitu- 
encies in  the  Colonies,  and  even  though  large  electoral 
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areas  may  have  some  disadvantages  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  a  true  system  of  representation  completely 
outweigh  them. 

Some  valuable  lessons  were  learned  during  the  course 
of  the  Johannesburg  municipal  elections  in  1909,  as  to  the 
organization  of  contests  under  the  system  of 
the  single  transferable  vote.  There  was  no  difflcnUies 
previous  experience  to  guide  either  the  candi-  in  the 
date  or  their  agents.  The  methods  pursued  organization 
differed  according  to  the  rigidity  of  the  dis-  "'  ^  ^^  "'"^' 
cipUne  existing  within  the  party.  A  committee  represen- 
tative of  commercial  and  other  interests,  presided  over  by 
the  Hon.  W.  A.  Martin,  M.L.C.,  selected  the  names  of  ten 
candidates — there  were  ten  vacancies — and  this  committee 
asked  the  citizens  of  Johannesburg  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates whose  names  figured  upon  this  ticket — the  "  ticket 
of  the  ten  good  men,"  as  it  was  called.  The  committee 
did  not  attempt  to  instruct  the  electors  as  to  the  order 
in  which  preferences  should  be  expressed  for  these  candi- 
dates. The  electors  were  asked  to  place  them  in  such 
order  as  they  pleased.^  The  candidature  of  the  ticket,  as 
such,  was  in  some  respects  also  loosely  organized.  The 
various  candidates  gave  separate  and  special  attention  to 
the  districts  with  which  they  were  most  closely  identified, 
but  they  also  appeared  in  twos  and  threes  on  the  same 
platform  at  public  meetings.  In  every  district  the  names 
of  all  ten  candidates  appeared  upon  the  posters,  but  special 
prominence  was  given  to  the  name  of  some  one  candidate 
— the  candidate  associated  with  the  district.     The  final 

1  The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  press  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  :  "I  am  aware  that  many  people  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  a  ticket  on  the  ground  that  it  savours  of  '  dictation,'  &c.  &e. 
We  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  every  voter  should  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  his  privilege  of  choice  to  the  fullest  extent.  ...  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  liim,  without  advice,  to  express  an  order  of  preference  in 
the  case  of  men  he  does  not  know.  This  is  exactly  one  of  the  strongest 
justifications  for  a  representative  committee  to  come  forward  as  we  do, 
to  say  :  '  We  have  carefully  inquired  as  to  the  character,  capacity,  and 
ability  of  all  the  candidates,  and  having  taken  everything  into  considera- 
tion W8  recommend  you  to  vote  lor  the  ten  whose  names  are  on  our  ticket, 
placing  them  in  such  order  of  preference  as  you  please.''  " 
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appeal  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of  a  specimen  ballot 
paper,  had  all  the  ten  names  printed  in  bold  type.  In 
this  way  the  committee  was  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  town 
to  support  the  ticket  as  a  whole,  whilst  the  individual 
members  of  the  ticket  were  free  to  solicit  first  preferences 
in  the  districts  and  circles  in  M^hich  they  were  best  known. 
Such  an  arrangement  shows  how  easily  the  difficulties  of 
candidature  under  the  new  system  can  be  overcome.  If 
the  arrangements  outhned  above  were  adopted  by  party 
organizers  the  difficulties  of  an  electoral  campaign  would 
be  no  greater  than  with  a  system  of  single-member  con- 
stituencies. Each  candidate  on  the  ticket  would  canvass 
a  portion  of  the  constituency — which  would  be  no  larger 
than  a  single-member  area — whilst  at  convenient  centres 
the  members  of  the  ticket  would  appear  upon  a  common 
platform.  The  campaign  of  the  Labour  Party  was  more 
rigidly  organized.  The  leaders  nominated  a  ticket  of  three 
candidates,  but  instead  of  leaving  their  supporters  free, 
instructed  them  to  vote  for  the  candidates  on  the  ticket 
in  a  definite  order,  although  this  order  was  varied  in 
different  wards.  In  the  official  instructions  the  elector  is 
asked  to  vote  by  placing  the  figure  1  opposite  the  name 
of  the  candidate  he  likes  best,  and  some  risk  is  run  by  an 
organization  which  advises  its  supporters  to  express  their 
first  preference  for  some  candidate  who  is  not  the  party's 
true  first  choice.  It  is  sufficient  for  organizers  to  advise 
their  supporters  to  record  preferences  for  all  the  candi- 
dates of  the  party,  leaving  the  elector  free  to  decide  the 
order  in  which  those  preferences  should  be  given. 

These  elections  threw  some  light  on  another  difficulty 
urged  against  proportional  representation  by  party  agents. 
Alleged  namely,  the  increased  expenditure  involved. 
increase  Considerable  sums  of  money  were  certainly 
of  cost.  spent  in  the   prosecution  of  the  candidature 

of  the  "  ten  good  men,"  but  these  elections  proved  con- 
clusively that  excessive  expenditure  had  much  less  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  result  than  in  our  parliamentary 
and  municipal  elections.     The  total  expenses  of  the  three 
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Labour  candidates  in  Johannesburg  were  returned  at 
£18,  5s.,  and  even  if  there  is  added  thereto  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  by  the  Labour  Representation  Committee, 
amounting  to  £34,  3s.  Gd.,  the  total  sum  cannot  be  said 
to  be  excessive.  Two  of  these  three  candidates  were  suc- 
cessful. The  expenditure  of  the  successful  Labour  candi- 
date in  Pretoria  was  practically  nil.  Further,  the  Mayor 
of  Johannesburg,  who,  relying  upon  his  record  of  past  work, 
personally  took  no  action  beyond  the  issue  of  a  manifesto 
to  the  electors,  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  also  objects  to  proportional 
representation  because  of  the  cost  involved  in  contesting 
large  areas. ^  Johannesburg,  for  the  purpose  of  its  muni- 
cipal election,  was  polled  as  one  constituency,  and  the 
evidence  furnished  by  this  election  is,  therefore,  of  con- 
siderable value.  Further,  this  evidence  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  Sociahst  parties  in  Belgium,  in  Finland 
and  elsewhere,  which  apparently  find  no  difl&culty  in 
fighting  large  constituencies.  The  electoral  conditions  in 
these  countries  doubtless  differ  from  those  in  England, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Labour 
candidates  at  home  show  that  single-member  constitu- 
encies and  small  expenditure  do  not  go  together.  The 
cost  of  these  candidatures,  even  apart  from  returning 
officers'  expenses,  usually  exceeds  £500,  and  sometimes 
£1000.  Such  sums  could  be  spent  to  much  greater 
advantage  in  large  areas  in  bringing  all  the  adherents  of  a 
party  to  the  poll. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  practice  of  "  nursing  " 
a  constituency  is  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  single- 
member  system.  Indeed,  no  system  gives  so  great  an 
advantage  to  the  candidate  with  a  long  purse  ;  he  can 
more  easily  influence  those  non-political  electors  whose 
votes  may  decide  the  issue.  A  consideration  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  system  will  show  that  the  cost  of  elections 
will  in  all  probability  be  greatly  diminished.  At  present 
in  a  city  returning  seven  members  a  party  must  find  seven 

1  Labour  Party  Conference,  Leicester,  February  litll. 
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candidates  each  with  his  separate  organization  and  separate 
expenses ;  with  proportional  representation  there  will  be 
but  one  organization  for  all  candidates  of  the  same  party, 
and  as  no  party  can  hope  to  monopolize  the  representa- 
tion, it  is  unHkely  that  any  will  run  as  many  as  seven 
candidates.  A  well-organized  party  will  get  its  due 
share  of  representation  without  subscribing  to  clubs 
and  flower  shows.  The  illegitimate  power  of  money 
will  be  weakened,  and  the  total  amount  spent  consider- 
ably reduced. 

A  final  criticism  made  against  proportional  systems  of 
voting  is  that  they  do  not  secure  the  exact  representation 
The  accuracy  oi  all  the  electors  in  a  country.  Thus  the 
of  repre-  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  whilst 
sentation.  admitting  that  the  new  method  would  generally 
produce  more  accurate  results,  mathematically  at  least,  than 
the  existing  method,  qualified  their  statement  by  saying 
that  their  success  "  in  producing  in  Parliament  the  '  scale 
map  of  the  country,'  which  they  held  up  as  the  ideal,  can 
be  only  partial "  ;  and  in  another  paragraph  the  Report 
contains  this  remarkable  statement :  "  On  the  assump- 
tion, however,  that  proportional  representation  is  desirable, 
can  any  system  yet  invented  be  guaranteed  or  reasonably 
expected  to  ensure  it  ?  In  our  opinion,  only  in  a  limited 
and  generally  unascertainable  degree."  No  responsible 
advocate  of  proportional  representation  has  contended  that 
proportional  systems,  save  when  the  country  is  treated  as 
one  constituency,  will  result  in  a  mathematically  accurate 
representation  of  opinion.  But  the  close  approximation 
to  accuracy  obtained  in  the  practical  application  of  pro- 
portional systems  is  so  pronoimced  that  the  statement  of 
the  Commission  is  wholly  misleading.  The  following 
figures  of  the  Belgian  election  of  1910  will  show  to  what 
extent  accuracy  is  obtained  by  a  proportional  system,  even 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  mechanism  sHghtly  favours  the 
larger  party  : — 
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Belgian  Election,  1910 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Seats 
Actually 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Catholics 

Liberals  and  Socialists  . 
Christian  Democrats     .     .     . 
Independents 

676,939 

561,052 

16,170 

20,428 

49 
36 

47-0 

37-5 

10 

1-6 

In  Finland,  where  another  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  in  operation,  the  result  of  the  election  of  1909 
was  as  follows  : — 

Finland  Election,  1909 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Seats 

Actually 

Obtained. 

Seats  in 
Proportion 
to  Votes. 

Social  Democrat 

Old  Finn 

Young  Finn 

Swedish 

Agrarian 

Christian  Labourers 

337,685 
199,920 
122,770 
104,191 
56,943 
23,259 

84 
48 
28 
25 
14 
1 

80 
47 
29 
25 
13 
6 

The  single  transferable  vote  has  yielded  results  which  are 
remarkably  accurate.  It  has  been  used  in  Tasmania,  with 
adult  suffrage,  in  the  Transvaal,  with  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, and  in  the  election  of  the  Senate  for  United  South 
Africa,  by  members  of  Parliament.  Each  of  the  five  con- 
stituencies in  Tasmania  returned  six  members,  and  the 
total  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Tasmanian  Election,  1909 


Parties. 

Votes. 

.Seats 
Actually 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Labour  

Non-Labour    

19,067 
29,893 

12 
18 

11-7 
18-3 

17 
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These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  municipal 
elections  in  the  Transvaal  each  of  the  parties  obtained 
its  fair  share  of  representation.  In  Johannesburg  the 
elections  were  fought  by  a  commercial  ticket  of  ten  candi- 
dates, a  Labour  ticket  of  three  candidates,  and  ten  Inde- 
pendent candidates  ;  the  number  of  valid  votes  was  11,788, 
and  the  quota — that  is,  the  proportion  of  votes  which  Vvould 
ensure  the  election  of  a  representative— amounted  to  1072. 
The  ticket  of  "  ten  good  men "  polled  in  all  some  6185 
votes,  or  247  votes  short  of  six  quotas,  and  the  ticket  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  six  members.  This  result  was  strictly 
fair,  for  the  deficiency  in  votes  was  made  up  by  those  sup- 
porters of  independent  candidates  who,  having  failed  to 
return  their  first  choice,  had  indicated  members  of  this 
ticket  as  their  next  choice.  The  three  Labour  candidates 
polled  in  all  2126  votes,  or  18  votes  short  of  two  full  quotas, 
and  the  Labour  Party  was  successful  in  securing  two 
representatives.  The  remaining  two  seats  fell  to  two 
Independent  candidates,  each  of  whom  had  a  considerable 
personal  following.  In  the  third  test,  the  election  of 
South  African  Senators,  each  of  the  parties  obtained 
representation  in  proportion  to  their  force  in  the  Parha- 
ments  of  the  respective  colonies.  The  details  of  the  voting 
have  not  been  published,^  but  the  returning  officers  have 
all  borne  testimony  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
system  and  absolute  fairness  of  the  results. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  the  statement  that  proportional  systems  only  secure 
proportional  representation  in  a  limited  and  generally  un- 
ascertainable  degree  ?  The  results  of  proportional  systems 
are  seen  in  a  still  more  favourable  light  if  contrasted  with 

1  Owing  to  the  small  numbers  taking  part  in  the  election,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  details  might  possibly  have  furnished  a  clue  to  the  votes  of 
individual  members  of  Parliament.  For  this  reason  the  returning  officers 
and  the  scnitineers  were  pledged  to  secrecy.  The  fairness  of  the  results 
were  fully  recognized  by  the  press,  as  the  following  extracts  show  : 

"The  result  has  demonstrated  the  absolute  fairness  of  the  single  trans- 
ferable vote." — Bloemfontein  Friend. 

"  The  system  proved  in  practice  as  simple  and  accurate  as  it  was 
scrupulously  fair  in  character." — Bloemfontein  Post. 
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the  working  of  non-proportional  methods.  Thus  the 
Liberals  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent  were  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  Parhament  of  1910.  The  Unionists  of 
Wales  were  in  the  same  pUght  in  the  previous  one.  In 
the  election  of  the  AustraHan  Senate  (1910)  the  Labour 
Party  obtained  eighteen  seats,  all  other  parties  none.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Municipal  Reformers  elected  all  the 
aldermen  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  Progressives 
none.  In  the  election  of  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland 
no  Liberal  peer  is  ever  chosen. 

The  various  objections  which  have  been  raised  from 
time  to  tune  against  proportional  representation  have  been 
almost  wholly  disproved.  Before  it  was  put  Summary 
into  operation  it  was  said  to  be  impracticable  ;  of  objec- 
wherever  the  new  methods  have  been  introduced  ''""«. 
the  proceedings  have  in  every  case  passed  off  without  a  hitch. 
Proportional  representation,  it  was  said,  would  result  in 
unstable  governments ;  now  complaint  is  made  that  it 
has  been  difficult  in  Belgium  under  the  new  system  to 
effect  a  change  of  government,  the  majority  of  the  electors 
apparently  being  content  with  things  as  they  are.  It  was 
alleged  that  faddists  would  obtain  undue  representation ; 
it  is  now  complained,  under  some  misapprehension,  that 
independent  pohtical  thought  will  fail  to  secure  an  adequate 
hearing.  Objections  of  a  minor  character  are  also  raised  ; 
that  proportional  representation  will  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  electioneering ;  that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of 
elections — a  conclusion  not  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  countries  in  which  it  has  been  applied  ;  or  that 
it  will  destroy  the  sporting  element  in  politics,  as  if  the 
pursuit  of  politics  by  itself  was  lacking  in  interest.  Yet  all 
the  time  the  demand  for  electoral  reform  is  increasing,  and 
whilst  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  show  to  what 
extent  proportional  systems  secure  accuracy  in  representa- 
tion, it  can  also  be  shown  that  proportional  rej^resentation 
will  facilitate  the  solution  of  those  other  electoral  reforms 
which  are  also  demanded  upon  the  ground  that  they  will  add 
to  the  representative  character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  KEY  TO  ELECTORAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM 

"  De  la  manidre  de  r6gler  le  suffrage  depend  la  mine  ou  le  salut  des 
Etats." — Montesquieu 

THE  Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Labour  parties  are  all 
agreed  that  a  large  measure  of  electoral  reform  is  long 
overdue,  but  hitherto  the  various  parties  have  contended 
only  for  such  reforms  as  would  strengthen  their  own  parUa- 
mentary  position.  Liberal  and  Labour  politicians,  looking 
El  d  I  ^^  ^^^  inequality  in  the  voting  power  of  electors, 
problems  have  demanded  a  reform  of  the  franchise  ;  they 
awaiting  urge  that  every  man  should  have  one  vote  and 
solution.  j^Q  more.  The  Conservative  party,  looking  at 
the  inequaUties  in  the  size  of  constituencies,  have  de- 
manded a  redistribution  of  seats  on  the  ground  that  all 
votes  should  be  of  equal  value.  Liberals,  again,  feeling  the 
difficulties  which  have  attended  the  emergence  of  third- 
party  candidatures  in  the  constituencies,  ask  for  a  reform 
in  the  method  of  voting  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  member 
elected  for  any  constituency  shall  represent  a  majority  of 
the  citizens.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women,  which  involves  considerations  of  a  different 
order,  these  are  the  three  electoral  problems  with  which 
public  opinion  has  been  chiefly  concerned. 

The  efforts  of  parties  to  give  effect  to  the  reforms  in 
which  they  have  been  more  particularly  interested  have 
so  far  ended  in  failure.  In  1905  Mr.  Balfour  introduced 
a  Bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats,  unaccompanied  by 
any  reform  of  the  franchise.  The  measure  was  met  with 
the  cry  of  "  gerrymander  !  "    and  its  disappearance  with 
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the  fall  of  the  Government  was  regretted  by  few.  In  1907 
the  Liberal  Government  attempted  to  deal  with  the  fran- 
chise problem,  apart  from  any  scheme  of  redistribution. 
It  endeavom-ed  in  Mr.  Harcourt's  Plural  Voting  Bill,  a 
highly  complex  measure,  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of 
"  one  man,  one  vote."  This  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  the  reform  was  partial  in  character.  If, 
said  the  opponents  of  the  measmre,  it  is  unfair  that  one 
elector  should  have  twelve  votes  whilst  another  elector 
has  but  one,  it  is  equally  unfair  that  the  vote  of  an  elector 
in  one  constituencv  should  be  twelve  times  as  valuable  as 
the  vote  of  an  elector  in  another  constituency.  The 
justice  of  the  argument  must  be  admitted,  and  explains 
wh}^  the  rejection  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Lords  aroused  comparatively  httle  pubhc  feeling.  Yet 
the  rejection  of  this  Bill  has  focussed  attention  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  our  franchise  laws,  and  the  eyes  of  all  poli- 
ticians are  turning  towards  that  more  comprehensive 
measure  of  electoral  reform  which  cannot  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Such  a  measure  has  been  categorically  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Asquith  on  more  than  one  occasion.  So  far 
back  as  1908,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Premiership,^ 
he  made  the  following  public  declaration  :  "  I  regard  it  as 
a  duty,  and  indeed  as  a  binding  obUgation  on  the  part  of 
the  Govermnent,  that  before  this  Parliament  comes  to  an 
end  they  should  submit  a  really  effective  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  our  electoral  system." 

What  are  the  hnes  on  which  a  really  efiective  scheme 
can  be  framed  ?  The  fate  of  the  partial  measures  already 
referred  to  is  at  least  an  indication  of  the  diffi-  The  simpUfi- 
culties  v/hich  will  attend  any  attempt  to  carry  cation  of  the 
an  incomplete  scheme.  It  may  be  assumed  ^'''^"'^'"^^' 
that  an  effective  scheme  must  deal  with  the  three  problems 
named :  franchise  (including  registration),  redistribution, 
and  three-cornered  contests.  Each  of  these  factors  must 
be  dealt  with  as  simply  as  a  due  recognition  of  the  problem 

1  Reply  to  Deputation  of  Liberal  members  at  House  of  Commons, 
20  May  1908. 
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to  be  solved  will  allow.  The  complexity  of  Mr.  Harcourt's 
Plural  Voting  Bill  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  possess  no 
less  than  twenty  ^  different  franchises.  But  the  remedy  is 
easy.  "  If,"  said  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "  they  wanted  to 
cheapen  the  cost,  to  remove  the  disgrace  from  this  country 
of  having  registration  more  full  of  fraud  and  error  than 
anywhere  else,  they  could  only  do  so  by  some  simple  fran- 
chise. All  registration  reform  was  condemned  to  failure 
until  they  made  up  their  minds  on  a  simple  and  easy 
basis  for  the  franchise,  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  them  to 
absorb  all  existing  franchises."  Such  a  simple  franchise  is 
to  be  found  in  manhood  suffrage,  which  would  admit  of  the 
easy  transfer  of  electors'  names  from  the  register  of  one 
electoral  division  to  another.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
solution,  which  arises  from  the  fear  that  the  most  numerous 
class  in  the  countrj^  may  monopolise  representation,  may 
be  met  by  linking  the  adoption  of  a  simple  franchise  with 
a  system  of  election  which  shall  give  due  representation 
to  minorities. 

Redistribution  must  be  treated  with  like  boldness,  but 
before  considering  the  principle  on  which  this  reform  must 

be  based,  it  would  be  well  to  give  some  indica- 
bution^        tion  of  its  urgency.     Here  are  the  figures  of 

four  of  the  largest  and  four  of  the  smallest 
English  constituencies  as  given  in  the  Parliamentary 
Return  of  1911  :  — 


Constituency.  Electors. 

Romford  (Essex)     .     .  55,951 

Walthamstow  (Essex)  42,029 

Wandsworth       .     .     .  39,821 

Harrow  (Middlesex)     .  38,865 


Constituency.  Electors. 

Durham 2,698 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  .  .  2,878 
Whitehaven  ....  2,989 
St.    George's,    Tower 

Hamlets 3,252 


It  will  be  observed  that  an  elector  in  Durham  has  twenty 
times  the  political  power  of  an  elector  in  the  Romfoid 
Division  of  Essex.  Nor  are  these  discrepancies  confined 
to  England.     There   are  great  divergencies  between  the 

1  "  This  number  might  be  reduced  to  eleven,  if  minor  variations  were 
grouped." — Sir  Charles  Dilke,  National  Liberal  Club,  10  Maj'  1909. 
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electorates  of  individual  constituencies  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  any  measure  of  redistribution  which  attempted 
to  deal  effectively  with  these  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
of  a  far-reaching  character.  Even  were  it  possible  to 
effect  a  readjustment  by  the  creation  of  parHamentary 
areas  containing  an  equal  number  of  electors,  so  rapid  are 
the  changes  in  the  electorate  that  the  scheme  would  be 
out  of  date  almost  before  it  came  into  force.  Mr.  Ellis 
T.  Powell  has  published  a  valuable  table  entitled  "  the 
process  of  electoral  evolution,"  ^  in  which  he  has  arranged 
the  constituencies  in  the  order  of  their  size  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  electors  who  were  on  the  registers  in 
1886,  and  again  in  1906.  The  table  shows  how  remark- 
able has  been  the  change  in  their  relative  importance. 
The  rapidity  of  the  change  is  still  further  indicated  by  a 
comparison  based  upon  the  1908  register.  Any  one  who 
has  the  curiosity  to  count  the  number  of  constituencies 
which  retained  the  same  position  on  the  Ust  both  in  1906 
and  1908  will  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  nineteen  constitu- 
encies only  out  of  a  total  of  481.  So  great,  indeed,  has 
been  the  change  since  1901,  the  date  of  the  last  census, 
that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  redistribution  could  be 
framed  upon  the  population  figures  of  that  year.  It  would 
seem  that  the  only  satisfactory  principle  upon  which  the 
problem  can  be  solved  is  that  of  an  automatic 

redistribution  of  seats  on  the  completion   of     fff "j.l,^! 
1,-1         T«^i,-        ^  •        1       automatic. 

every   census,    but   the   difficulties    associated 

with  such  a  solution,  if  the  present  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies  is  retained,  are  so  overwhelming 
as  to  render  it  almost  inadmissible.  True,  the  South 
African  Constitution  provides  for  the  automatic  redistri- 
bution of  seats  after  every  quinquennial  census,^  and  the 

1  The  Essentials  of  Self-Oovernmenf,  1909,  p.  62. 

2  Section  41  of  the  South  Africa  Act,  1909,  reads  thus:  "As  soon  as 
may  be  after  every  quinquennial  census  the  Governor-General -in -Council 
shall  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  tliree  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa  to  carry  out  any  redivision  which  may  have  become 
necessary  as  between  the  ditlerent  electoral  divisions  in  each  Province, 
and  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  members  to  which 
such  Province  may  have  become  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
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Canadian  Constitution  contains  a  similar  provision,  but 
the  inconveniences  attaching  to  a  rearrangement  of  boun- 
daries are  not  so  great  in  new  countries  as  those  which 
obtain  in  an  estabhshed  country.  Moreover,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  inconveniences  associated  with  rapid  changes  in 
boundaries  will  be  felt  more  and  more  both  in  Canada  and 
in  South  Africa.  For  local  authorities  ^  rightly  complain 
of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  creation  of  different 
areas  for  different  purposes  and  the  consequent  over- 
lapping of  boundaries,  and  these  difficulties  would  increase 
were  fresh  parhamentary  divisions  created  every  ten  years. 
The  problem  which  would  be  involved  in  the  creation  of 
new  parliamentary  divisions  for  London  is  such  as  to 
render  a  satisfactory  scheme  almost  impossible.  Apart, 
however,  from  these  considerations,  the  difficulties  of 
another  kind  attendant  upon  the  creation  of  new  con- 
stituencies are  so  great  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand 
the  unwilUngness  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  to 
embark  upon  schemes  of  redistribution.  The  influence  of 
boundaries  upon  the  poUtical  fortunes  of  parties  is  so 
well  known  that  any  rearrangement,  whether  in  the  metro- 
poHs  or  in  the  large  towns,  would  probably  be  looked 
upon  with  very  grave  suspicion,  and  the  more  so  that  in 
several  towns  party  organizations  have  already  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  maximum  of  party  advantage  under 
existing  conditions. 

1  The  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Hunter,  urges  a  rearrangement  of 
the  Parhamentary  Divisions  of  the  city,  so  as  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
municipal  wards.  "  Confusion  and  unnecessary  expense  are  caused  by 
the  present  arrangement.  .  .  .  The  municipal  area  of  the  city  is  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  partly  by  the  four  city  members,  partly  by  the 
member  for  Leith  Burghs,  and  partly  by  the  member  for  the  County  of 
Midlothian.  The  distinction  thus  existing  between  the  Municipal  and 
Parliamentary  divisions  of  the  city  necessitates  tlie  annual  making  up  of 
separate  rolls  of  voters  for  municipal  and  for  Parliamentary  purposes 
respectively,  involving  heavy  additional  expense  (amounting  to  upwards 
of  £1100  per  annum),  which  would  be  avoided  if  the  areas  for  both  pur- 
poses were  assimilated."  Assimilation  is  desirable  "  not  merely  in  order 
to  save  needless  expense,  but  in  the  interests  of  candidates  and  electors 
as  well  as  of  the  electoral  agencies.  In  the  dual  arrangement  at  present 
existing  the  usual  organizations  for  electoral  purposes  of  all  kinds  have  to 
be  duplicated.  Not  one  of  the  Parliamentary  wards  correspond  with  any 
of  the  municipal  wards." — The  Scotsman,  9  August  1910. 
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^     Further,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  a 
'    redistribution  of  seats  will,  if  single-member  constituencies 
are  retained,  fail  to  accomplish  the  end  which 
its  advocates  have  in  view,  namely,  one  vote    neUher  one 
one  value.       For  redistribution  can  only  secure    vole,  one 
equahty  in  the  size  of  electoral  districts,  and    value,  nor 
this  is  not  the  same  as  equahty  in  the  value  of    l^ntation 
votes.     With  equal  electoral  districts  it  would 
still  be  possible  in  two  adjoining  constituencies  for  one 
member  to  be  returned  by  a  large  majority  and  the  other 
by  a  small  majority.     In  Wales  it  might  still  happen  that 
a  Conservative  vote  would  be  valueless  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  representation.     Equahty  in  vote  value  is  only 
secured  when  the  votes  of  electors  of  all  parties  are  equally 
effective.     This  can  only  happen  when  the  representation 
of  parties  is  brought  into  agreement  with  their  voting 
strength. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems  entered 
very  carefully  into  the  probable  effect  of  redistribution 
upon  the  representation  of  parties  within  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  "  as 
facts  can  be  adduced  to  test  it,  the  theory  that  the  vary- 
ing size  of  constituencies  accounts  for  the  exaggeration  of 
majorities  falls  to  the  ground."  This  conclusion — and  the 
Commission  could  hardly  have  come  to  any  other — is  in 
agreement  with  the  opinions  expressed  both  by  Mr.  S. 
Rosenbaum,  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,^  and  by 
Mr.  J.  Rooke  Corbett,  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.^ 
The  following  summary  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Corbett's 
analyses  of  the  eight  General  Elections  1885-1910  shows 
conclusively  that  redistribution  would  fail  to  remedy  the 
inequahties  in  representation  arising  from  a  system  of 
single-member  constituencies : — 

^  "  The  General  Election  of  January  1910,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Results 
on  some  Problems  of  Representation."  Paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  19  April  1910.  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  however,  rejects  pro- 
portional representation  on  political  grounds.  These  have  been  considered 
in  the  two  previous  chapters. 

^  "  Electoral  Statistics."  Paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statisti- 
cal Society,  12  December  1906. 
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General  Elections,  1885-1910 


Majority 

Majority 

Year  of 

Party. 

of  seats 

under  system 

Majority  under  a 

Election 

actually 

of  equal 

proportional  system. 

gained. 

electorates. 

1885      .    . 

Liberal 

158 

178 

86  Liberal 

1886      .    . 

Conservative 

104 

102 

8  Liberal 

1892      .    . 

Liberal 

44 

46 

34  Liberal 

1895      .    . 

Conservative 

150 

172 

12  Conservative 

1900      .    . 

Conservative 

134 

150 

16  Conservative 

1906      .    . 

Liberal 

356 

352 

104  Liberal 

j   1910  (Jan.) 

Liberal 

124 

136 

56  Liberal 

1910  (Dec.) 

Liberal 

126 

122 

38  Liberal 

"  It  is  sometimes  said,"  states  Mr.  Corbett,  "  that  if  the 
single-member  constituencies  were  made  equal  in  size  these 
inequahties  of  representation  would  disappear.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  any  one  with  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  facts  can  support  such  a  proposition. 
An  examination  of  the  foregoing  summary  will  show  that 
no  readjustment  of  the  electoral  constituencies  would  do 
much  to  remedy  the  enormous  inequalities  which  occur  at 
present.  In  fact  strict  equahzation  of  the  constituencies 
would  be  as  likely  to  make  matters  worse  as  to  make  them 
better.  Thus,  in  the  year  1885  the  Liberal  majority  of 
158,  which  under  a  proportional  system  would  have  been 
86,  by  a  system  of  equal  electorates  would  have  been 
transformed  into  a  majority  of  178  ;  in  the  following  year 
a  Conservative  majority  of  104,  which,  with  a  proportional 
system,  would  have  been  a  Liberal  majority  of  8,  would 
under  a  system  of  equal  electorates  have  been  transformed 
into  a  Conservative  majority  of  102."  Mr.  Rosenbaum 
states  :  -'  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
redistribution  alone  to  effect  those  particular  reforms  which 
the  advocates  of  proportional  representation  urge.  .  .  . 
Proportional  representation  would  secure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  representation  of  each  party  in  strict  arith- 
metical proportion  to  the  number  of  its  supporters  in  the 
countrv.  Redistribution  can  remove  anomalies  due  to 
over-representation  in  one  part  and  under-representation 
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in  another  part  of  the  country.  So  far  as  the  over-repre- 
sentation in  one  area  is  accompanied  by  an  excessive 
proportion  of  members  of  one  party,  and  the  under-repre- 
sentation  in  another  area  is  accompanied  by  a  deficiency 
of  members  of  the  opposite  party,  redistribution  might 
have  some  counterbalancing  results.  There  is,  however, 
no  real  security  that  redistribution  by  itself  might  not 
aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  this  particular  trouble."  i 
J-.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  difficulties  of  redis- 
tribution arise  from  the  system  of  single-member  constitu- 
encies, and  it  is  this  which  also  renders  all  _,        ,, 

1        '  1  r        J 1  c  ■        The  problem 

schemes   useless   tor   the   purpose   of  securing  simplified  by 

equahty  in  the  value  of  votes.  An  effective  proportional 
and  simple  solution  of  all  difficulties  is  avail-  r^vesenta- 
able.  \  Abandon  the  system  of  single-member 
constituencies  with  their  ever-changing  boundaries,  and 
treat  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country  (its  counties, 
large  towns,  &c.)  as  permanent  constituencies  with  repre- 
sentation varying  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  their  population. 
This  is  the  scheme  of  redistribution  required  by  a  system 
of  proportional  representation,  and  its  adoption  would 
simplify  the  most  difl&cult  of  all  the  problems  of  electoral 
reform.  It  would  make  possible  that  automatic  redistri- 
bution of  seats,  which  must  be  an  essential  feature  of  any 
satisfactory  scheme  of  redistribution,  without  involving 
these  alterations  of  boundaries  which,  in  addition  to  their 
other  disadvantages  and  even  dangers,  interfere  so  seriously 
with  administrative  efficiency.  With  such  a  system  the 
areas  for  local  or  parhamentary  purposes  might  easily  be 
brought  into  agreement.  Already  "  we  have  strong  county 
patriotism  fostered  by  tradition,  by  ecclesiastical  and 
judicial  affairs,  county  council  government,  county  terri- 
torial organization,  and  even  county  cricket  and  football ; 
to  have,  therefore,  county  electoral  areas  would  be  at 
once  popular  and  intelUgible  to  all ;  besides,  it  would  be 
a  reversion  to  an  old  tradition  "  ;  ^  and  if  the  large  towns 

1  Joseph  King,   M.P.,  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Electoral  Systems,  1909. 
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were  made  parliamentary  constituencies  this  also  would 
be  a  reversion  to  the  conditions  which  existed  before  1885. 
It  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  add  representatives  to  or 
take  them  away  from  such  electoral  areas  than  it  would 
be  to  redivide  the  boroughs  and  counties  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  new  constituencies. 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Dehmitation  Commis- 
sion, to  which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  creating  the  new 
constituencies  for  the  South  African  Assembly  and  Pro- 
vincial Councils,  the  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
says  :  "  The  task  set  the  Commission  proved  exceedingly 
difficult.  While  it  was,  so  to  speak,  imperative  to  give 
due  consideration  to  all  the  principles  enjoined  by  the 
Act,  the  great  object  naturally  was  the  framing  of  con- 
stituencies both  for  the  Union  Assembly  and  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  which  would  be  able  to  send  representatives 
who,  in  turn,  would  reflect  the  will  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  people.  The  conditions  enjoined  by  the  Act  made 
it  very  difficult  to  produce  schemes  which  could  on  aU 
hands  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Good  as 
the  result  is,  there  is  no  question  that  had  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  South  African  Convention  in  favour  of 
proportional  representation  been  adopted,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  would  not  only  have  been  much  simphfied, 
but  the  chances  of  framing  constituencies  with  represen- 
tatives forming  a  true  mirror  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
people  would  have  been  increased  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  .  .""^  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  my 
work  on  this  Commission  has  removed  that  doubt,  and 
proved  to  me  that  the  only  remedy  for  our  various  elec- 
toral ills  is  a  system  of  proportional  representation."  This 
considered  testimony,  from  one  who  has  been  immersed 
in  the  practical  details  of  redistribution,  is  of  great  value, 
but  it  can  occasion  no  surprise,  for  proportional  represen- 
tation admits  of  automatic  redistribution  of  seats,  pro- 
vides for  the  permanence  of  boundaries,  renders  gerry- 
mandering impossible,  and,  above  all,  secures  equahty  in 
the  value  of  votes. 
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There  is  one  special  difficulty,^  however,  which  must  be 
faced  in  the  consideration  of  any  scheme  of  redistribution 
for  the  United  Kingdom — the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives  to  be  allotted  to  Ireland.  The  per-  jrdanT. 
manent  over-representation  of  any  one  part  of 
a  kingdom  united  for  common  purposes  cannot  easily  be 
defended,  but  the  South  African  Constitution  furnishes  an 
example  of  a  larger  representation  being  accorded  tempo- 
rarily to  the  smaller  states  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating 
the  union  of  all ;  whilst  in  South  Africa,  AustraMa,  and  the 
United  States  the  separate  states  or  provinces  have  equal 
representation,  irrespective  of  size,  in  the  Senate.  If  the 
continued  over-representation  of  Ireland  would  in  any  way 
faciUtate  the  process  of  the  unification  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  very  powerful  and 
sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  number  of  Irish 
members  at  its  present  level.  A  system  of  proportional 
representation  might  simphfy  the  solution  of  this  particular 
difficulty,  for  the  over-representation  of  Ireland  would  not 
have  the  same  disturbing  effect  upon  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  if  the  different  divisions  of  poh- 
tical  opinions  within  Ireland  obtained  their  fair  share  of 
representation.  For  proportional  representation  would 
produce  a  very  important  modification  of  the  electoral 
conditions  within  Ireland.  According  to  Mr.  J.  Rooke 
Corbett,  the  Irish  Unionists  who,  at  the  General  Election 
of  1906,  obtained  18  representatives,  were  entitled  to  34. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  change  that  would  take  place. 
There  would  result  a  softening  of  those  racial  divisions 
which  are  now  the  chief  characteristic  of  Irish  representa- 
tion. Moderate  opinion  would  be  encouraged  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  elections  and  to  seek  representation. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  poHtical  conditions  of  Ireland 
are  such  as  to  render  proportional  representation  within 
Ireland  either  impracticable  or  nugatory  in  its  effect.  Mr. 
Archibald  E.  Dobbs,  High  Sheriff  of  county  Antrim,  has 
framed  a  scheme  with  special  reference  to  Irish  condi- 

1  This  difQculty  would  disappear  with  the  adoption  of  Home  Rule. 
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tions,^  and  Lord  MacDonnell,  who  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  details  of  the  Irish  Council  Bill  of  1907,  has  said  : 
"  He  made  the  subject  the  matter  of  as  close  a  study  as 
he  could  at  the  time,  and  everything  he  read  more  fully 
satisfied  him  of  the  great  desirabihty  of  the  system.  He 
felt  that  it  was  more  needed  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  because,  although  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  pohtics  the  division  into  Nationahsts  and 
Unionists  could  be  defended,  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view 
— the  internal  administration  of  Ireland — it  was  essential 
that  all  views,  not  only  the  Nationahsts  and  the  Unionists, 
but  the  great  pohtical  school  of  thought  under  the  name  of 
the  old  Whigs  should  also  be  represented.  The  results  of 
his  labours  perhaps  it  would  not  be  discreet  for  him  to 
disclose,  but  he  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  practicabihty  in 
Ireland  of  a  scheme  of  proportional  representation."  ^ 

But  even  if  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  provided  for  a 
simphfication  of  the  franchise  and  a  redistribution  of  seats, 
Three-  Y^^  ^VLoh  a  measure  could  not  be  described  as 

cornered  a  complete  and  effective  scheme  of  reform. 
contests.  fj^e  Bill  must  provide  a  solution  for  the  further 
problem  arising  from  three-cornered  contests,  which  have 
greatly  increased  in  number  in  recent  elections.  On  what 
principle  is  this  difficulty  to  be  solved  ?  Formerly  there 
was  a  strong  demand  for  the  second  ballot,  but  its  defects 
have  been  so  constantly  exposed  that  the  remedy  more 
generally  advocated  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  viz.,  the  adoption  of 
the  alternative  vote  (the  transferable  vote  in  single-member 
constituencies).  This  proposal,  however,  ignores  the  real 
difficulty,  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  three  parties,  and 
not  two,  are  now  seeking  representation.  Three-cornered 
contests  have,  so  far,  affected  adversely  the  fortunes  of 
the  Liberal  Party  ;  and  the  alternative  vote,  whilst  tending, 
at  least  temporarily,  to  redress  the  situation,  does  so  without 

1  Real  Representation  for  Ireland,  1908. 

"  Report  of  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Proportional  Representation  Society, 
21  July  1909. — Representation,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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providing  any  adequate  guarantee  for  the  fair  representa- 
tion of  other  parties.  Were  this  remedy  adopted  it  may 
be  assumed  that  Liberal  candidates  would  be  nominated 
in  those  constituencies  which  are  now  represented  by 
members  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  at  least  there  would  be 
a  cessation  of  the  process  of  withdrawing  Liberal  candi- 
dates from  other  constituencies  ear-marked  by  the  Labour 
Party.  Were  all  these  constituencies  contested  by  the 
three  parties  it  might  easily  happen  that  the  smallest 
party  would  obtain  no  representation  whatever.  Conser- 
vative electors  might  record  their  second  choice  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  and  in  this  way  secure  in  each  case 
the  defeat  of  the  Labour  candidates.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  alhance  between  Labour  and  Conservatives  might  pro- 
cure the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  candidates.  The  represen- 
tation of  any  one  party  would  depend  upon  the  action 
taken  by  members  of  other  parties. 

As  the  probable  effects  of  the  alternative  vote  becomes 
more  fully  understood  its  inadequacy  as  a  remedy  will  be 
more  clearly  realized,  and  this  proposal,  instead  of  facili- 
tating, may  hinder  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  measure 
of  reform.  V  On  the  contrary,  the  wider  reform  of  propor- 
tional representation,  providing  as  it  would  for  the  just 
and  fair  representation  of  three  parties  (and  this  is  the 
problem  for  which  a  solution  has  to  be  found),  has  far 
greater  claims  to  the  consideration  of  practical  politicians. 
It  simphiies  the  problem  of  redistribution ;  it  is  the  way 
by  which  equality  in  the  value  of  votes  can  be  secured ; 
it  provides  for  the  fair  representation  of  three  parties,  and, 
in  guaranteeing  the  adequate  representation  of  minorities, 
facilitates  the  adoption  of  a  simple  franchise.  Propor- 
tional representation  is,  as  it  were,  the  master  key  which 
unlocks  the  difficulties  associated  with  a  comprehensive 
measure  of  electoral  reform.  Based  on  a  broad  simple 
principle,  the  justice  of  which  is  apparent  to  all,  it  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  each  of  the  separate  parts  of 
such  a  measure  can  be  most  easily  and  effectively  dealt  with. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  other  principle  any 
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permanent  solution  of  the  electoral  problem  can  be  based,  or 
by  what  other  means  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  compre- 
hensive measure  of  reform  can  be  successfully  overcome. 

Some  who  recognize  the  great  merits  of  proportional 
representation  have   suggested   its   apphcation  to   urban 

constituencies  by  way  of  experiment.  Thus, 
^j""'''"^  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  expressed  the  opinion 
"prllortional  that  "  the  proportional  representation  of  great 
representa-  cities  was  a  point  upon  which  electoral  re- 
d""  "ftL       formers  ought  to  concentrate  their  minds."  ^ 

A  partial  application  of  the  reform  might  be  of 
value  as  further  evidence  of  its  practicability,  but  there 
is  no  need  for  this  further  evidence.  The  full  benefits  of 
the  system  cannot  be  expected  from  such  experiments, 
and  although  a  partial  measure  is  apparently  working 
satisfactorily  in  Wiirtemberg,  the  history  of  the  movement 
shows  that  such  schemes  usually  arouse  fierce  opposition. 
An  attempt  to  introduce  a  partial  scheme  in  Belgium 
provoked  a  storm  of  indignation  and  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  amendment  to  the  original  draft  of  the  South 
African  Constitution,  carried  in  the  Cape  ParHament, 
limiting  the  proposed  apphcation  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation to  the  towns,  resulted  in  its  complete  abandon- 
ment for  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  All 
partial  applications  of  proportional  representation  are  apt 
to  work  unfairly.  In  Belgium,  the  Catholics  were  stronger 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  towns  and  the  proportional 
representation  of  the  towns  alone  would  have  strengthened 
the  political  position  of  the  Cathohcs.  Similarly  the  hmi- 
tation  of  proportional  representation  to  the  towns  in  South 
Africa  would  have  strengthened  the  pohtical  position  of  the 
Dutch  in  those  constituencies  without  giving  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  the  minorities  in  the  country  areas. 
Were  a  partial  apphcation  attempted  in  Great  Britain  it 
would  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  initial  difficulty  of 
selecting  the  constituencies  to  which  the  experiment  should 

1  In  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  Manchester  Liberal  Federation,  22  May 
1909. 
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be  applied,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  between 
the  parties,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape 
the  fatal  charge  of  partisan  selection. 

What  hinders  the  adoption  of  a  complete  scheme  of 
proportional  representation  ?  Is  it  not  prunarily  a  lack 
of  courage  and  of  trust  in  the  principle  of 
democracy  ?  But  does  it  need  a  greater  representa- 
courage,  a  greater  behef  in  the  value  of  the  Hon  and 
democratic  principle  than  the  grant  of  self-  ''ef'oc'-a/ic 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  to  the  Orange 
River  Colony  within  a  few  years  of  the  Boer  War  ?  The 
courage  and  faith  in  the  latter  case  have  been  abundantly 
justified,  and  were  statesmen  actuated  by  a  similar  courage 
and  belief  in  democracy  to  propose  a  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  public 
response  which  would  astonish  them  ;  for  reforms  which 
are  obviously  based  upon  justice  are  quickly  and  gladly 
accepted.  Democracy  cannot  be  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  if  the  electoral  methods  by  wliich  repre- 
sentative institutions  are  brought  into  being  are  funda- 
mentally defective.  "  By  proportional  representation," 
said  Mr.  James  Gibb,  "  if  electors  were  enabled  to  put 
more  intelligence  and  conscience  into  their  votes,  the 
nation  would  be  the  gainer.  The  character  of  the  elec- 
torate is  of  paramount  importance,  one  outcome  of  it 
being  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
electors  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  of  showing  what 
they  can  do  in  the  making  of  a  House  of  Commons.  The 
question  put  to  them  is  in  such  a  form  that  they  can 
hardly  give  an  intelligible  reply.  The  single-member 
system  seems  to  imply  a  belief  that  the  elector's  liberty 
of  choice  must  be  narrow.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a 
point  when  another  step  is  due  in  the  evolution  of  the 
people's  liberties,  when  an  individual  elector  should  obtain 
a  greater  freedom  of  choice  and  therefore  a  more  intimate 
relation  to  national  affairs.^ 

1  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  1910 
(Cd.  5352),  p.  104. 
i8 
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Further  the  smooth  working  of  democratic  i^titutions 
J^urtner  tne  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  per- 

requires  that  ^^^  beaion  o  ^    .        g^^l^  ^       ra- 

nianently  divorced  from  tl^e^over^^^^^  institutions  of 

tion  begets  a  feelmg  of  j^«^^^^^^^^^^^         ,,fe,,ed  to  Ireland 
the  country^   Thus  ^ord^       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^, 

^L'zera^^^'not  d^^^^^^     to  take  part.     Similarly,  many 
Erish  settlers  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  although  resident 
for  severd  years,  never  had\ny  representative  m  the  State 
Ass  nib ly     The  natural  feehng  arose  that  the  govermne^nt 
of  th^  country  was  a  matter  which  did  not  concern  them 
and  they  never  attended  the  meetings  addressed  by  the 
member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  district.    It  may  be  true 
thafm  noritts  must  suffer,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
thet  Xdd  sufier  needlessly.     Here  justice  and  expedi- 
they  s^ouitt  bui  J  ^^^  advantage  of  the 

St?;  ttf  al^sWd  be  associated  ..th  the  represen 
Native  body  which  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  whether 
that  body  be  a  towli  council,  a  county  council,  or  a  House 


As  pSnted  out  in  the  opening  chapter  the  question  of 
electoLl  eform  is  inthnately  associated  with  tbe^  con- 
electoral  ^ei^oj^^^.^^^1      ^^1^^^,  ^l,,eh  has  occupied  Pai-lia- 

Constitn-        j^^j^t,  since  1906.     This  problem  contains  two 
f ionaZ  re/orm.  ^^^^^^^_^j^^  ^gjg^^-Qj^  l^etween  the  two  Houses 
of  ParUament  and  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Hou^e  of  Commons  claims  greater  power  m  legisla- 
tion mithe  ground  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  national 
wm.     Tl":  demand  has  called,  forth  a  7-;-;^J-Xl 
forming  the  House  of  Lords  m  order  tbat  it  i^^^^^  ^^^^ 
more   adequately  its  duties  as  a  Second  Chamber^    ilie 
Sn'nis?  Lders'have  proposed  that  the  F- sh^^^^^^^^^^^ 
crate  their  powers  to  a  small  number  and  that  the  House 
Sould  b^  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  nomma  ed 
«nd  elected  elements.     With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
r'ertt  nu:^3er  of  Lords  of  Parliament  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  all  evidence  points  to  f  ^^  f^«*  ^^^^^^^^ 
such  nominations  invariably  become  party  m  character, 
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No  Government  can  afiord  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
party  which  supports  it,  or  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
strengthening  its  position  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ment.  The  Canadian  Senate,  which  is  a  nominated  body, 
fails  to  give  satisfaction,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
its  reform.  At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
long  lease  of  power  the  Senate  consisted  nearly  wholly 
of  Conservatives.  Now  that  the  Liberal  Govermnent  has 
been  in  office  for  a  good  many  years,  the  Senate  is  nearly 
wholly  Liberal.  Obviously,  the  introduction  of  a  nomi- 
nated element  will  not  provide  a  Second  Chamber  that 
will  command  pubhc  confidence. 

The  elected  element  might  be  chosen  indirectly  by  the 
County  Councils  or  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the 
much  bolder  course  of  direct  popular  election,  advocated 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  might  be  adopted.  Direct  election  is 
distinctly  preferable  to  indirect  election  by  bodies  created 
for  other  purposes.  The  experience  of  the  L^nited  States, 
France,  Sweden,  and  all  other  countries  where  the  Upper 
House  is  elected  by  local  legislatures,  provincial  councils, 
or  municipahties,  show  that  elections  to  the  local  autho- 
rities are  fought  on  questions  of  national  poHtics.  But 
whether  indirect  or  direct  election  is  determined  upon,  it 
is  already  clear  that  the  only  possible  method  of  election 
is  that  of  proportional  representation.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Electoral  Systems  has  reported  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  transferable  vote  as  a 
method  of  election  for  a  Second  Chamber,  and  this  verdict 
has  since  been  endorsed  in  numerous  articles  in  the  press. 
Thus  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  says  that :  "  If  an 
elected  element  is  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  popularity 
and  effectiveness  of  a  reformed  Upper  House,  then  let  a 
certain  number  of  members  be  elected  in  large  consti- 
tuencies by  means  of  proportional  representation."  ^  Were 
the  minimum  age  qualifying  for  a  vote  in  such  elections 
raised  to  twenty-five  or  more  there  would  naturally  be 
provided  the  conservative  tendency  to  which  that  House 

1  Cf.  "  Two  Chambers  or  One,"  Quarterly  Review,  July  1910. 
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is  intended  to  give  expression,  and  were  peers  eligible  as 
candidates  doubtless  such  peers  as  were  interested  in  politics 
would  experience  little  dijBiculty  in  securing  election.^ 

The  principle  of  election  has  been  adopted  for  the  Senates 
of  Austraha  and  of  South  Africa.  In  the  former  the  majority 
system  with  direct  election  is  used ;  in  the  latter,  a  propor- 
tional system  with  indirect  election.  The  difference  in  the 
results  is  most  striking.  In  Australia  each  of  the  States 
is  polled  as  a  separate  constituency,  each  elector  having 
three  votes.  The  result  of  the  election  of  1910  was  as 
follows  : — 

Australia:   Senate  Elections,  1910 


state. 

Votes  Polled. 

Seats  Obtained. 

Labour  Votes. 

Non-Labour 
Votes. 

Labour. 

Non- 
Labour. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales  .     . 
Queensland   .... 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania      .... 

648,889             692,474 
735,566     1        730,201 
244,292     '        241,048 
171,858             148,626 
128,452             109,565 
92,033     j          75,116 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

— 

2,021,090     1      1,997,029 " 

18 

— 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Labour  Party  polled  2,021,090 
votes  and  obtained  18  seats,  whilst  their  opponents,  with  a 
poll  of  no  less  than  1,997,029  votes,  obtained  none.  So 
effectively  does  the  majority  system  in  the  form  of  the 
block  vote  blot  out  minorities.  The  Hon.  W.  Pember 
Reeves,  in  commenting  upon  these  figures,^  said  that : 
"  Such  results  give  rise  to  revolutions." 

In  South  Africa  each  State  is  represented  by  eight 
Senators  chosen  by'the  local  Parliaments  by  means  of  the 

1  The  indirect  election  of  the  United  States  Senate  gives  so  little  satis- 
faction that  the  House  of  Representatives  on  14  April  1911  approved 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing!  for  popular 
election   by   296  votes  to  6. 

*  Of  these,  the  Fusionists  polled  1 ,830,3.53  votes. 

■^  Address  to  the  London  School  of  Economics,  5  October  1910. 
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single   transferable   vote.      The   first  elections   gave  the 
following  result : — 


South  Africa  :    Senate  Elections,  1910 

states. 

Seats  Obtained. 

Dutch  Parties.'                     British  Parties.' 

Cape  Colony  .... 
Transvaal  

Natal 

Orange  Free  State    . 

South  African  .      6 
Het    Volk    and 

Nationalist    .      5 
Dutch     ....      1 
Orangia  Unie    .      6 

Progressive   .    .      2 
Progressive  and 

Labour  ...      3 
British   ....      7 

Constitutionalist    2 

Total    .    .    18 

Total    ,    .    14 

In  the  one  case  minorities  are  completely  suppressed  ;  in 
the  other  the  minority  in  each  State  obtains  representation. 
These  two  illustrations  show  that  if  the  House  of  Lords 
is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  an  elected  element 
chosen  by  large  constituencies,  a  true  system  of  election 
must  be  adopted.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Professor  Ramsay  Muir  ^  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  different  methods  by  which  a  Second  Chamber  can  be 
constituted.  All  suggestions  as  to  the  selection  of  peers 
by  hereditary  peers,  of  peers  quahfied  by  service,  by  nomi- 
nation, by  indirect  election,  by  direct  election  on  a  hmited 
franchise,  are  ruled  out  and  the  direct  election  of  a  new 
Second  Chamber  by  the  single  transferable  vote  is  advo- 
cated in  order  that  the  new  House  may  contain  those 
elements  which  fail  to  secure  representation  with  a  system 
of  single-member  constituencies.  But  if,  by  the  adoption 
of  direct  popular  election  and  proportional  representation, 
the  Upper  House  were  made  more  truly  representative 
than  the  Lower,  then  whatever  resolutions  were  passed 

1  These  broad  distinctive  titles  are  here  given,  although  the  author 
recognizes  that  the  Nationalist  and  Unionist  parties  in  South  Africa  are 
not  exclusively  Dutch  or  British. 

2  Peers  and  Bureaucrats,  by  Ramsay  Muir,  Professor  of  Modern  History 
at  Liverpool  University. 
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defining  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  power  would  tend  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  more  representative  House.  In  commenting  upon 
the  Royal  Commission's  report  The  Nation  ^  said  :  "  Per- 
haps the  most  pregnant  sentence  in  this  whole  report  is 
that  in  which  the  Commission  suggests  that  proportional 
representation  might  be  a  suitable  basis  for  an  elective 
Senate.  We  have  our  hberty  of  choice,  and  democracy 
may  find  its  account  in  either  alternative.  We  may  prefer 
to  retain  an  imperfectly  representative  Lower  House.  But 
if  we  place  above  it  a  really  representative  Senate  the 
whole  balance  of  the  Constitution  might  be  altered,  and 
the  Senate  become  the  more  venerable,  the  more  demo- 
cratic, and  in  the  end,  the  more  powerful  Chamber.  We 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  reform  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  render  any  Senate  superfluous.  In  either  event,  pro- 
portional representation  may  become  the  ultimate  key  to 
our  constitutional  problem." 

The  same  question,  the  method  of  election,  must  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  those  larger  schemes,  Federal 
Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Federation,  which 
Home^Rule  ^^^^  been  mooted  in  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  writer  in  The 
Times,^  whose  series  of  letters  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, said  that  the  "  central  idea  of  Federahsm  appears 
to  be  that  our  present  single  Imperial  ParHament,  which 
does,  or  makes  an  attempt  at  doing,  all  the  complicated 
work — first  of  the  Empire,  and  second  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  third  of  the 
various  countries  which  together  make  up  the  United 
Kingdom — is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The 
Federahsts  therefore  propose  that  the  Imperial  Parhament, 
while  maintaining  its  supremacy  absolutely  intact,  shall 
delegate  a  large  part  of  its  functions  to  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate  national  or   provincial   Parliaments,   who   shall 

1  21  May  1910. 

8  "  Pacificus,"  The  Times,  31  October  1910. 
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manage  the  domestic  affairs  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales,  or  of  such  other  territorial  divisions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  These  national  or  provincial  Parliaments 
will  be  entirely  independent  one  of  another,  but  all  will 
acknowledge  the  full  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament."  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  "  Federa- 
tion beginning  here  at  home,  as  it  is  called,  is  ripening  for 
a  speedy  decision.  Such  a  Federation  once  estabhshed 
would  be  able  to  find  room  for  our  Dominions  overseas 
as  and  when  they  wished  to  come  in.  We  should  have 
then  a  truly  Imperial  Parhament,  at  the  door  of  which 
any  one  of  our  Dominions  could  come  in,  and  as  it  were 
hang  up  its  hat  and  coat  in  his  Mother's  House  and  take 
part  in  common  Imperial  proceedings,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  Empire."  ^  These  are  great  changes, 
and  without  entering  too  deeply  into  details  of  how  these 
new  bodies  are  to  be  brought  into  being,  it  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  conditions  of  their  successful  working  is  that 
they  must  be  fully  representative.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  national  council  can  be  set  up  for  Wales,  or  for 
Scotland,  or  for  Ireland,  without  provision  for  the  adequate 
representation  of  minorities.  Lord  Morley,  in  instituting 
the  new  Councils  in  India,  was  compelled  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  representation  of  Muhammedans.  Mr. 
Birrell,  in  the  Irish  Council  Bill  of  1907,  proposed  that 
minorities  should  be  represented  by  members  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile jthis  reactionary 
proposal  with  democratic  principles,  and  there  can  be  no 
possible  reason  for  its  adoption  when  there  is  a  method 
of  election  available  which  enables  minorities  to  choose 
their  own  representatives. 

Mr.  Birrell's  vision  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  for  the 
British  Empire  raises  once  more  the  value  of  a  true  method 
of  election.     An  Imperial  Parhament  will  not 
accomplish   its   purpose — the   consolidation   of    federatton 
the  Empire — if  the  basis  of  representation  is  such 
as  to  give  undue  emphasis  to  the  separate  interests  of  the 

1  Address  to  the  Eighty  Club,  25  July  1910. 
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constituent  States.  Further,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Parliament  should  be  preceded 
by  the  more  complete  unification  of  the  various  States, 
for  in  no  other  Empire  are  there  so  many  racial  divisions, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  greatest  of  political  diffi- 
culties spring — in  Ireland  the  division  between  north  and 
south  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  ;  in  South  Africa  between  the  Dutch  and  British  ; 
in  Canada  between  the  French  and  British.  The  majo- 
rity system  of  election  brings  out  these  differences  in  their 
acutest  form.  In  Canada  in  1910  no  representative  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec  attended  the  National  Conference 
of  Canadian  Conservatives  ;  of  the  four  Provinces  forming 
the  South  African  Union  it  was  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
where  in  the  local  Parliament  the  minority  was  almost 
wholly  deprived  of  representation,  that  racial  differences 
gave  rise  to  the  keenest  feehng.ii  Proportional  representa- 
tion has  proved  itself  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  value 
in  bi-racial  countries  such  as  Belgium  where  the  repre- 
sentation of  political  parties  no  longer  coincides  with  racial 
divisions.  The  adoption  of  proportional  representation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Canada,  and  for  all  elec- 
tions in  South  Africa  would  complete  the  consolidation 
of  these  various  divisions  of  the  Empire,  and  even 
where  racial  difficulties  do  not  exist,  as  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  fair  representation  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  would  free  questions  of  Imperial  politics  from  the 
dangers  of  exaggerated  party  majorities. ^. 

Whether  it  is  a  question  of  improving  existing  institu- 
tions, or  the  creation  of  further  representative  bodies,  the 
method  of  election  is  all  important.  .  All  other 
departments  of  human  activity  show  continuous 
improvement,  and  the  substitution  of  scientific  for  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  of  election  is  an  improvement  long  over- 
due. It  may  even  be  said  that  the  continued  successful 
working  of  representative  institutions  demand  such  an  im- 
provement. '  The  accomplishment  of  other  electoral  reforms 
can  be  more  easily  attained  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
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which  allows  of  the  fair  representation  of  all.  The  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  by  the  delegation  of  the 
powers  of  existing  peers  to  a  small  number,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  an  elected  element,  or  its  establishment  on 
a  completely  democratic  basis,  necessitates  the  adequate 
representation  of  minorities.  Federal  Home  Rule  is  im- 
practicable unless  due  provision  is  made  for  minority 
representation.  But  in  the  contemplation  of  newer 
legislative  bodies  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  prestige  of  the  House  of 
Commons — the  mother  of  parliaments,  and,  as  such,  the 
glory  of  English-speaking  peoples — should  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  level.  Yet  its  predominance  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  permanently  secured 
only  if  it  is  made  fully  and  completely  representative, 
-^he  House  of  Commons  must  once  more  renew  itself  ;  it 
must  establish  itself  on  sounder  foundations.  Its  privi- 
leges and  powers  have  been  won  by  the  efforts  of  past 
generations.  To  the  present  generation  falls  the  opportu- 
nity of  perfecting  its  organization  and  of  strengthening  its 
foundations  by  making  it  in  truth  the  expression  of  the 
national  will. 
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APPENDIX    I 

THE   JAPANESE   ELECTORAL   SYSTEM— THE   SINGLE 
NON-TRANSFERABLE   VOTE 

THE  following  memorandum  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Kametaro  Hayashida,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  in  reply  to  a  series 
of  questions,  the  particulars  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
memorandum. 

The  Original  Election  Law  of  our  country  was  promul- 
gated in  1889,  the  same  year  in  which  took  place  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution.  Under  this  p  i  .  t 
law  the  system  of  small  electoral  districts  was  sin^le- 
adopted,  and  each  Fu  or  Ken  (administrative  member 
district)  was  divided  into  several  electoral  dis-  ^y*'^'"- 
tricts,  each  of  which  constituted  a  single-member  constitu- 
ency (with  the  exception  of  some  large  districts  which,  im- 
possible of  further  division,  had  two  seats  allotted  with  the 
system  of  scrutin  de  liste).  The  system  was,  however,  found 
in  practice  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  as  it  often  happened 
that  a  minority  of  the  voters,  instead  of  the  majority,  in 
certain  Fu  or  Ken  obtained  the  majority  of  the  members 
returned,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  party  with  a  majority 
at  the  polls  could  not  sometimes,  as  the  result  of  the  group- 
ing of  the  voters  in  the  small  electoral  districts,  secure  any 
representation  at  all.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  each  political  party  to  obtain  repre- 
sentation in  reasonable  proportion  to  the  strength  of  its 
voters ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  electors  of  the  country  at 
large  had  never  succeeded  in  being  properly  represented  in 
their  legislative  body.  As  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
was  thus  apparently  shown  I  formulated  in  1891,  by  some- 
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what  modifying  Marshal's  cumulative  voting  system,  a 
system  of  large  electoral  districts  combined  with  that  of  the 
single  vote,  and  urged  for  a  revision  of  the  Election  Law. 

Since  then  several  elections  had  taken  place  ;  and  the 
defects  of  the  existing  law  were  more  strongly  pronounced 
at  each  successive  election.  It  was,  however, 
m£'er  con-  ^ot  until  the  year  1898  that  the  Government 
stituencies.  at  last  introduced  a  Bill  for  a  revision  of  the 
Single  vote  jg^^,  -^j^]^  the  view  of  adopting  the  system  I 
adopted  1900.^^^  the  hpnour  of  formulating.  After  heated 
discussion  in  three  successive  sessions,  the  Bill  was  passed 
in  1900  and  sanctioned  as  a  law.  This  is  our  present 
Election  Law.  In  the  revised  system  the  Fv,  Ken,  and 
Shi  (the  administrative  districts)  constitute  at  the  same 
time  the  electoral  districts,  and  a  voter  in  each  district 
has  but  one  vote  for  one  candidate,  while  several  seats 
(according  to  the  population)  are  allotted  to  the  district. 

The  above  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  our  electoral 
system.     I  shall  now  try  to  answer  your  questions  in  order. 

As  to  the  first  question  whether  our  system  secures  the 

representation  of  each  party  in  reasonable  proportion  to 

its  voting  strength,  I  cannot  do  better  than 

Equiiahle      answer  it  by  pointing  out  a  few  instances  in 

the  General  Election  which  took  place  on  the 

15  May  1908. 

TABLE    I 
The  City  of  Tokyo  (11  seats) 


Parties. 

Seatfl  in           <,g^^g 
Voteg.     j    Proportion      obtained. 
,     to  Votes. 

Seiyu-Kwai  (Liberals)    ,    .    . 
Konsei-honto  (Progressives)  . 
Daido-ha  (Conservatives)  .    . 
'Vnk'o-TC'U'fl.i  fTtarlioals^    . 

6,579 
2,216 
2,879 
4,656 
10,414 

2-71                2 
091                1 
M8       i         2 
1-91       !         2 
4-29                4 

Churitsu  (Independent)  .    .    . 

Total   .    .    . 

26,744          1100              11 
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All  parties  except  the  Seiyu-lavai  and  Daido-ha  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  their  representatives  in  reasonable 
proportion  to  their  respective  voting  strength.  The  ex- 
planation given  for  the  particular  case  of  the  Seiyu-kwai 
is  that  the  party,  unable  for  some  reason  or  other  to  limit 
the  number  of  candidates,  had  placed  five  candidates 
instead  of  three  or  four,  and  caused  its  own  defeat  by 
splitting  the  votes.  I  take  at  random,  or  rather  in  the 
order  they  come,  a  few  more  districts,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  as  follows  : — 


TABLE    II 
ToKYO-Fu  (5  seats) 


1                   Parties. 

i 

Number  of 
Candidates. 

Seats  in 
Votes.        Proportion 
to  Votes. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seiyu-kwai 

Kensei-honto   .... 

Daido-ha 

i  Yuko-kwai 

Churitsu 

Total  .... 

6 

1 

12,794 
3,122 

402 

•98 

4 

1 

6             15,916 

500       1         5 

TABLE    III 
The  City  of  Kyoto  (3  seats) 


Parties. 

Numlier  of         ,-  , 
Candidates.        ^  "***• 

1 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

i 

Seiyu-kwai 

Kensei-honto    .... 

Daido-ha 

Yuko-kwai 

Chiu-itsu 

Total  .... 

1         1    1,284 
3             7,304 

0-45 
2-55 

3 

4             8,588             300 

! 

3 
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Parties. 


Parties. 


TABLE    IV 
Kyoto-Fu  (5  seats) 


Seiyu-kwai  . 
Kensei-honto 
Daido-ha  .  . 
Yuko-kwai  . 
Churitsu    .    • 

Total 


Number  of 
Candidates. 


Votes. 


18,928 


4,701 


Seats  in 
Proportion 

to  Votes. 


401 


0-99 


Seats 
Obtained. 


23,629  5-00 


TABLE    V 
The  City  of  Osaka  (6  seats) 


Seiyu-kwai  . 
Kensei-honto 
Daido-ha  .  . 
Yuko-kwai  . 
Churitsu    .    . 

Total 


Number  of 
Candidates. 


1 

2 


Votes. 


8,666 


2,612 
4,368 


15,646 


Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 


3-32 


100 
1-68 


6-00 


Seats 
Obtained. 


TABLE    VI 
OsAKu-Fu  (6  seats) 


Parties. 

Number  of   ';     y  . 
Candidates.        ^°^'^^- 

Seata  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seiyu-kwai 

Kensei-honto    .... 

Daido-ha 

Yuko-kwai 

Churitsu 

Total  .... 

5 

1 

1 
3 

15,137 

2,199 
1,304 

6,786 

3-57 

0-52 
0-31 
1-60 

5 

1 

10             25,426  ^        6-00 

6 
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Throughout  all  electoral  districts  shnilar  results  were 
obtained.  The  Churitsu  {i.e.  those  belonging  to  no  party), 
considered  as  a  group,  had  not  everywhere  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  other  parties,  as  observe  in  Tables  V.  and  VI. 
Each  candidate  of  this  group  is  quite  independent  of  the 
other,  and  has  no  political  views  or  propaganda  in  common, 
nor  any  organization  whatever.  Therefore,  each  case  is 
totally  different  from  the  other.  Although  all  independent 
candidates  or  voters  are  in  these  tables  grouped  as  Churitsu, 
it  is  not  proper  to  consider  them  in  the  same  category 
with  the  other  parties. 

Now,  judging  from  the  results  in  the  General  Election, 
a  few  instances  of  which  are  given  above,  I  may  say  that 
our  present  system,  if  not  fully  satisfactory,  tolerably 
secures  the  representation  of  each  political  party  in  approxi- 
mate proportion  to  its  voting  capacity. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  your  second  question,  whether, 
to  obtain  these  results,  the  system  involves  a  great  deal 
of  calculation  on  the  part  of  pohtical  organiza-  ^^^  ^ 
tions  as  to  the  exact  number  of  their  supporters,  system  and 
I  should  say  that,  as  the  same  system  and  P^^rty  organi- 
method  of  election  are  uniformly  adopted  in  ^"'^''"' 
the  city,  county,  borough  and  village  elections  as  well  as 
in  the  elections  of  the  Prefectural  Assembly,  it  is  not  a 
very  difficult  task  for  all  pohtical  parties  to  ascertain  from 
the  results  of  all  these  elections  their  relative  strength,  and 
to  estimate  the  number  of  their  supporters. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  issue  precise  instructions  to  the  electors  as 
to  the  candidates  for  whom  they  should  vote,  my  answer 
is  this  :  as  every  political  organization  through  its  branch 
in  every  Fu  and  Ken  and  the  sub-branches  in  the  cities, 
counties,  towns  and  villages,  is  always  in  close  touch  with 
its  constituents,  and  is  constantly  explaining  its  position 
and  propaganda,  with  the  view  not  only  to  instruct  them 
but  also  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  it  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  seems  to  decide  the  number  of  candidates. 
When  it  is  once  decided  efforts  are  made  on  the  part  of 
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the  organization  to  distribute  the  votes  among  the  candi- 
dates in  such  a  way  that  not  one  of  them  receives  a  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  other  party.  To  attain  this  object 
the  methods  are  not  very  compUcated,  for  every  elector 
has  but  one  vote  for  one  candidate ;  and,  moreover,  the 
stronger  candidates,  so  long  as  their  own  position  is  secured, 
will  endeavour  to  distribute  a  portion  of  their  votes  among 
the  weaker  candidates.  This  being  the  case,  the  member 
returned  with  the  greatest  number  of  votes  may  not  be 
the  most  popular  candidate,  but  the  party  as  a  whole  is 
much  more  fikely  to  succeed  in  getting  representatives  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  its  voters. 

As  to  the  third  question,  whether  the  system  enables 
men  of  independent  mind  and  character  to  maintain  their 
The  position  position  in  Parhament,  I  should  emphatically 
of  indepeii-  state  that  the  revised  system  is  much  better 
dents.  than  the  old  in  this  respect.     Under  the  old 

system  even  such  a  prominent  man  as  Mr.  M.  Matsuda 
(the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  some  years 
ago,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment) suffered  several  defeats.  But  under  the  new  system 
it  has  never  happened  that  the  leader  of  a  party  has  lost 
his  seat  at  any  election,  as  he  may  seek  his  election  at  the 
safest  district.  To  men  of  independent  mind  and  character 
the  new  system  offers  the  greater  opportunity  to  maintain 
their  position  in  the  House,  for  in  the  election  they  may, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  parties,  draw  their  votes  from 
all  parts  within  a  large  electoral  district.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  larger  electoral  district  we  have,  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity we  afford  to  independent  candidates.  For  instance, 
both  Mr.  Y.  Ozaki,  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  and  Mr.  S.  Shimada, 
by  being  independent  candidates,  have  never  lost  their 
seat  in  Parhament,  and  in  the  last  General  Election  were 
returned  for  their  native  prefecture  or  town  with  a  great 
number  of  votes. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  answers  to  your  in- 
quiries. In  conclusion  I  may  say  a  few  words  about  the 
pubhc  opinions  in  our  country  as  to  the  Election  Laws. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  new  system  enables  the  elector 
of  the  country  to  be  more  reasonably  represented  in  the 
House,  still  there  are  some  ambitious  pohti-  p^^^jg 
cians  urging  for  their  own    selfish  purpose  to  opinion  and 
restore  the  old   system.       But,  as  almost  all  "'^  new 
prominent  members  in  both  Houses  are  fully  ^y®'^'"- 
cognizant  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two 
systems,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  our  returning  to  the 
old  system. 
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APPENDIX   II 

THE   SECOND   BALLOT 
A  Note  on  the  German  General  Elections  of  1903  and  1907 

THE  German  Reichstag,  which  consists  of  397  members, 
is  elected  by  a  system  of  single-member  constituencies. 
Every  member,  however,  must  have  obtained  a  majority 
of  the  votes  polled,  either  at  a  first  or  second  ballot,  in 
the  constituency  for  which  he  has  been  returned.  The 
German  Official  Returns  furnish  very  complete  details 
of  the  elections,  including  the  figures  for  the  first  and 
second  ballots,  and  the  summaries  at  the  end  of  the  Returns 
disclose  a  very  striking  divergence  between  the  propor- 
tions of  seats  obtained  and  votes  polled  by  the  various 
pohtical  parties.  These  discrepancies  have  attracted 
general  attention,  and  have  usually  been  attributed  to 
the  great  variation  in  the  size  of  German  constituencies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  redistribution  on  the 
proportionality  between  seats  and  votes  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  is  generally  supposed.  Apart  from  the  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  the  votes  of  the  minority  or  mino- 
rities in  each  constituency,  wherein  hes  the  gravest  defect 
of  a  single-member  system,  the  second  ballot  is  a  disturbing 
factor  of  considerable  importance.  So  far  from  diminish- 
ing the  disproportion  between  seats  and  votes  polled  by 
the  various  parties,  the  second  ballot  frequently  increases 
that  disproportion.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  respective 
effects  of  unequal  constituencies  and  of  the  second  ballots 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  these  two  factors  separately. 
This  will  be  facilitated  by  making  a  comparison  between 
the  results  which  would  have  been  obtained  without  second 
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ballots  with  the  results  actually  obtained.  The  following 
tables,  which  are  based  upon  the  official  returns,  give  the 
votes  polled  and  the  seats  obtained  by  the  five  principal 
groups  : — 

German  General  Election,  1903 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Results  without 
Second  Ballot. 

Results  with 
Second  Ballot. 

.Social  Democrats    .    . 
Centre  Party   .... 
National  Liberals    .     . 
Conservatives      .    .    . 
Radical  Parties  .     .    . 

3,010,771  (31-7  %) 
1,875,273  (19-7  %) 
1,317,401  (13-9  %) 
1,281,862  (13-5  %) 
872,653    (9-2%) 

122  (30-7  %) 

104  (-26-2  %) 

32    (8-1%) 

79  (19-9  %) 

11    (2-8%) 

81  (20-4  %) 
100(25-2%) 
61  (12-8  %) 
76  (18-9  %) 
36    (9-1  %) 

German  General  Election,  1907 


Parties. 

Votes. 

Results  without 
Second  Ballot. 

Results  with 
Second  Ballot, 

Social  Democrats    .    , 
Centre  Party  .... 
National  Liberals    .     . 
Conservatives      .    .     . 
Radical  Parties  .    .     . 

3,259,029  (28-9  %) 
2,179,743  (19-3  %) 
1,630,581  (14-5  %) 
1,532,072(13-6%) 
1,233,933  (10-9  %) 

73  (18-4  %) 
101  (25-4%) 
47(11-8;) 
91  (22-9%) 
30    (7-6%) 

43  (10-8  %) 
105  (26-4  %) 
64  (13-6  %) 
84(21-2%) 
49  (12-3  %) 

The  Social  Democrats  were  affected  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  party  by  both  the  factors  referred  to.     In 
1903  the  Sociahsts  polled  31'7  per  cent,  of  the  rp.     „   .    . 
votes,  and,  at  the  first  ballots,  were  at  the  head  unequal  con- 
of  the  poll  in  122,  or  30-7  per  cent,  of  the  con-  stituencies 
stituencies.     In  other  words,  if  the  system  of  onrepresen- 
second  ballots  had  not  been  in  force,  the  Social 
Democrats  would  have  obtained  very  nearly  their  fair 
share  of  representation.     If,  in  addition,  there  had  been 
a  redistribution  of  seats  by  which  the  sizes  of  constitu- 
encies had  been  equahzed,  the  Social  Democrats  would 
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have  obtained  more  than  their  share  of  representation. 
The  strength  of  the  party  lay  in  the  large  towns,  and  if, 
for  example,  Berhn  had  the  additional  eight  seats  to  which 
it  was  entitled  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  fallen  to  the 
Social  Democrats.  Again  the  three  divisions  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Hamburg  returned  Social  Democrats  with  over- 
whelming majorities.  Were  the  representation  allotted  to 
Hamburg  doubled,  as  it  should  be,  all  six  seats  might 
possibly  have  fallen  to  the  Social  Democrats.^  An  equahz- 
ation  of  the  size  of  constituencies  might  have  produced 
in  1903  the  phenomenon  which  has  occurred  so  often 
in  England.  The  largest  party  would  have  secured  a 
number  of  seats  far  in  excess  of  that  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled by  reason  of  its  strength.  In  1907  the  Sociahsts 
polled  28'9  of  the  votes,  but  only  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  head  of  the  poll  at  the  first  ballot  in  73,  or  18*4  per 
cent,  of  the  constituencies.  A  redistribution  of  seats 
would  have  added  to  their  representation  in  the  large 
towns,  and  the  first  ballots  would  have  yielded  a  result 
which  would  have  corresponded  more  fairly  with  their 
polhng  strength. 

In  both  years  the  system  of  second  ballots  has  had  the 
efiect  of  reducing  very  considerably  the  representation  of 
The  effect  ^^^  Social  Democrats.  In  the  year  1903  the 
oj  second  Social  Democrats  won  56  constituencies  by 
ballots.  absolute  majorities,  and  were  engaged  in  the 

second  ballots  in  118  constituencies.  In  66  of  these  con- 
stituencies they  were  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  succeeded 
in  maintaining  this  position  at  the  second  ballots  in  24 
only.  In  the  remaining  52  constituencies  they  were  second 
on  the  poll,  and   at   the   second  ballots  they  were  able 

''■  The  minority  would,  of  course,  have  had  a  better  chance  with  six 
divisions.  Dr.  Ed.  Bernstein,  to  whom  tlie  author  submitted  this 
memorandum,  makes  the  following  comment :  "I  am  not  so  sure  that 
the  equalization  of  the  size  of  tlie  constituencies  would  in  1903  have 
secured  to  the  Social  Democratic  party  a  number  of  seats  far  in  excess 
of  its  voting  strength.  But  this  is  a  subordinate  consideration.  The 
possibility  of  an  unproportional  representation  of  parties,  even  if  the  scats 
are  equally  distributed,  is  undeniably  there,  and  this  ought  to  settle  the 
question. 
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to  win  only  one  of  these  seats.  In  these  118  constituencies 
the  Socialists  poUed  1,170,000  votes  at  the  first  ballots, 
whilst  the  other  parties  poUed  1,920,000.  As  a  result  of 
the  second  ballots  the  Sociahsts  obtained  25  seats  and  the 
remaining  parties  obtained  93  seats. 

The  figures  of  the  year  1907  tell  a  similar  tale.  At  the 
first  ballots  the  Social  Democrats  were  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  in  73  constituencies.  The  second  ballots  reduced  this 
number  to  43.  They  were  engaged  in  the  second  ballots 
in  90  constituencies  ;  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
in  the  first  ballot  in  44  of  these  constituencies,  but  kept 
this  position  in  11  only  ;  they  were  second  on  the  poll 
in  the  remaining  46  constituencies  and  won  in  3  cases 
only.  In  these  90  constituencies  the  Social  Democrats 
polled  at  the  first  ballot  1,185,000  votes,  whilst  the  other 
parties  taken  together  polled  1,888,000  votes  ;  the  Sociahsts 
obtained  14  seats,  the  other  parties  obtained  76  seats. 

In  both  these  elections  the  second  ballots  affected  very 
adversely  the  representation  of  the  largest  party.  If  this 
party,  without  the  second  ballot  and  with  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  seats,  might  have  obtained  more  than  its  share  of 
representation,  then  the  second  ballots  would  have  acted 
as  a  corrective,  but  not  necessarily  so.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  second  ballots  should  not  have  added  to  the 
over-representation  already  obtained.  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  of  the  elections  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
This  division  of  the  German  Empire  is  entitled  to  23 
representatives  in  the  Reichstag.  In  1903  the  Socialists 
won  18  of  these  seats  with  absolute  majorities  ;  they  were 
engaged  in  the  second  ballots  in  the  remaining  five  con- 
stituencies ;  they  won  four  (all  those  in  wliich  they  were 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the  first  ballots)  and  only  lost 
the  one  constituency  in  which  they  were  second  on  the 
poll.  The  Social  Democrats,  who  at  the  first  ballots  polled 
58 '8  per  cent,  of  the  votes,  thus  obtained  22  seats  out  of 
23,  and  the  second  ballots  in  this  case  only  confirmed  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  which  the  system  of  single- 
member  constituencies  had  conferred  upon  the  larger  party. 
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It  would,  indeed,  seem  that  a  system  of  second  ballots 
rather  accentuates  those  great  changes  in  representation 
Second  hal  which  are  the  normal  characteristic  of  a  system 
lots  and  the  of  single-member  constituencies.  In  the  elec- 
swing  of  the  tions  in  Saxony  in  1907  the  Social  Democrats 
pendalum.     ^^^.^  g^-}|  ^^  £^j,  ^j^^  largest  party,  obtaining 

48-5  per  cent,  of  the  votes.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining 
eight  seats  by  absolute  majorities  and  were  engaged  at 
the  second  ballots  in  eight  other  constituencies.  They 
lost  every  one  of  these  constituencies,  although  at  the 
first  ballots  they  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  five 
of  them.  The  unfavourable  swing  of  the  pendulum  re- 
duced their  representation  at  the  first  ballots,  and  the 
second  ballots  merely  increased  their  misfortunes. 

Nor  would  redistribution  have  lessened  the  violence  of 
these  changes  in  the  constituencies  in  which  second  ballots 
were  necessary.  Thus,  for  example,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
with  an  electorate  of  77,164,  should  return  two  members 
instead  of  one.  The  constituency  was  won  by  the  Socialists 
in  the  second  ballots  of  1903,  but  was  lost  at  the  second 
ballots  in  1907.  In  both  years  the  Socialist  candidate  was 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the  first  ballots.  Similarly  the 
constituency  of  Elberfeld-Barmen,  with  an  electorate  of 
67,241,  won  by  an  absolute  majority  in  1903,  was  lost  by 
the  Socialists  at  the  second  ballots  in  1907,  although  their 
candidate  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the  first 
ballot.  If  these  and  other  constituencies  had  received 
additional  representatives,  the  violence  of  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  legislative  body  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  increased. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  German  General  Elec- 
tions shows  that  the  representation  obtained  by  the  various 
_.  parties  depends  very  largely  upon  their  supre- 

ballot  and  niacy  in  certain  localities.  In  these  districts 
the  represen-  the  minorities  have  been  unrepresented  for 
tation  of  many  years,  the  second  ballots  having  in  no 
way  saved  them  from  practical  disfranchise- 
ment.    Thus  the  Centre  Party  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
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Rhenish  Provinces.  In  the  district  of  Cologne,  Miinster, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Centre  Party  monopolizes  the  repre- 
sentation, returning  in  1907  every  one  of  the  15  members  to 
which  the  districts  were  entitled.  In  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Dusseldorf,  Coble ntz  and  Treves  they  returned  16  out  of 
24.  In  Bavaria,  the  districts  of  Lower  Bavaria,  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  Lower  Franconia  and  Schwabia,  which  are 
entitled  to  23  members,  were  represented  wholly  by  members 
of  the  Centre  Party.  Taking  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  as 
a  whole,  the  Centre  Party  obtained  34  seats  out  of  48, 
although  they  polled  only  447  per  cent,  of  the  votes  at 
the  first  ballots.  There  is  therefore  reproduced  in  Ger- 
many the  conditions  which  obtain  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom — the  permanent  supremacy  of  one  party 
which  monopoHzes,  or  nearly  so,  the  representation  of  the 
district. 

The  system  of  second  ballots  has  therefore  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  creating  that  divergence  between  the 
votes  polled  and  the  seats  obtained  which  has 
characterized  German  elections.  The  represen-  "^'"o'"/- 
tation  of  any  one  party  depends,  to  a  very  large  degree, 
upon  the  attitude  taken  towards  it  by  other  parties.  The 
system  in  no  way  acts  as  a  corrective  to  the  anomalies 
arising  from  single-member  constituencies,  and  may  even 
accentuate  the  violent  changes  associated  with  them. 
Moreover,  the  system  does  not  provide  representation  for 
minorities,  and  therefore  does  not  ensure  a  fully  represen- 
tative character  to  popularly  elected  legislative  bodies.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  criticisms  here  directed 
against  the  second  ballot  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to 
the  use  of  the  alternative  vote  (see  p.  95),  a  thinly  disguised 
form  of  the  same  principle  which  appears  to  be  meeting 
with  some  acceptance  in  this  country. 


APPENDIX    III 

THE   SWEDISH   SYSTEM   OF   PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

THE  principle  of  proportional  representation  was  first 
discussed  in  Sweden  in  1867.  The  new  Danish  Con- 
stitution of  that  year  provided  for  the  use  of  the  trans- 
ferable vote  (Andrae's  scheme)  in  the  election  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  Herr  S.  G.  Troil  proposed  in  the  Swedish 
Parhament  that  the  three  most  important  of  its  committees 
should  be  elected  by  means  of  the  same  system.  The 
motion  was  not  carried,  and  a  similar  motion,  made  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Ryon  in  1878,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
It  was  not  until  1896  that  the  next  step  was  taken,  when 
the  Government,  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
more  democratic  franchise,  proposed  a  proportional  system 
of  election.  Nothing  came  of  this  proposal  immediately, 
but  from  this  date  the  agitation  for  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  gave  rise  to  the  demand  for  the  proportional 
method  of  election  in  order  to  ensure  the  representation 
of  minorities. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  for  reform  will  best  be  under- 
stood if  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  franchise  con- 
The  former  Jitions  previously  existing  in  Swedeii.  The 
constitution  Upper,  or  First,  Chamber  of  the  Kiksdag,  was 
oj  the  two  elected  by  members  of  the  provincial  councils 
chambers.  ^^^  ^£  ^^^  councils  of  the  five  largest  towns. 
The  other  towns  sent  members  to  their  provincial  councils. 
The  members  of  provincial  councils  were  elected  in  two 
stages ;  the  primary  electors  chose  electors  of  the  second 
degree,  who  in  turn  chose  the  councillors.     The  primary 
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electors  in  the  country  ^  had  ten  votes  for  every  100  kroner 
of  rateable  income,  subject  to  a  limit  of  5000  votes.  The 
electors  of  the  second  degree  had  only  one  vote  in  the 
election  of  councillors,  and  councillors  had  only  one  vote 
in  the  election  of  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
Riksdag.  Owing  to  the  great  advantage  conferred  upon 
primary  electors  possessed  of  large  incomes  these  electors 
largely  controlled  not  only  the  composition  of  the  town 
and  provincial  councils,  but  also  the  composition  of  the 
Upper  Chamber.  The  election  of  members  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  of  Parliament  was  direct ;  every  person  of  not 
less  than  800  kroner  income  was  entitled  to  vote,  but  no 
one  was  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote. 

In  1899  M.  Branting,  the  leader  of  the  Sociahst  Party, 
proposed  the  adoption  of  proportional  representation, 
coupled  with  universal  and  equal  suffrage  for  The  straggle 
the  election  of  town  councils.  The  main  for  electoral 
object  of  this  proposal  was  to  place  town  councils  ^^f^^^- 
on  a  more  democratic  basis,  but  as  the  five  largest  councils 
elected  representatives  to  the  First  Chamber  the  proposal 
would  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  composition  of 
that  House.  M.  Branting's  proposal  was  rejected,  and 
when  revived  two  years  later  met  a  similar  fate.  In  1902 
two  Liberals  (MM.  Hedlund  and  Carlsson)  proposed  that 
provincial  councils  should  be  elected  by  a  proportional 
method  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage,  whilst  a  similar 
proposition  was  made  in  the  same  year  in  respect  of  the 
elections  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  Both  these 
motions  were  rejected,  but  in  response  to  a  demand  from 
both  Houses  for  an  inquiry  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  problem  of  electoral  reform. 
The  Commission  reported  in  the  following  year  in  favour 
of  a  list  system  of  proportional  representation  with  ofl&cial 
ballot  papers,  and  the  Government  proposed  this  system 
combined   with    manhood   suffrage    for    the    election   of 

^  The  town  councils  were  elected  in  one  stage  ;  oacli  elector  had  one 
vote  for  every  100  kroner  income,  subject  to  a  limit  of  100  votes.  The 
members  of  the  town  council,  when  electing  members  of  the  provincial 
cotincils,  had  only  one  vote  each. 
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members  for  the  Lower  Chamber.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted in  1904  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  rejected  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  by  five  votes.  Next  year  it  was  again 
discussed,  accepted  by  the  Upper  Chamber  but  rejected 
in  the  Lower  by  a  majority  of  ten.  A  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  and  in  1906  M.  Staafi,  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister, 
proposed  manhood  suffrage  with  the  "  majority  "  system 
of  election.  But  the  Moderate  Party  insisted  upon  a 
proportional  system,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  were  rejected  by  the  Upper  Chamber.  M.  Alfred 
Petersson,  of  Paboda,  then  proposed  manhood  suffrage 
with  a  proportional  system  for  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  a 
proportional  system  for  the  Upper  Chamber,  which,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  elected  as  before  by  the  provincial  councils. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Lower  Chamber  but 
accepted  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  M.  Staaff  resigned. 
The  Moderates,  with  M.  Lindman  as  Prime  Minister,  then 
introduced  a  Bill  incorporating  M.  Petersson's  proposals 
with  the  addition  of  the  direct  election  of  provincial  councils 
and  a  less  plutocratic  franchise.  This  measure,  which 
was  adopted  by  both  Houses  in  1907,  was  confirmed  after 
a  General  Election  in  1909. 

Under  this  law  the  proportional  system  is  appKed  to 
elections  for  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  all  parhamentary 
committees,  town  councils  and  provincial 
^aw  ff^^'^Q^^  coimc'ih.  For  the  Lower  Chamber  there  is 
'  manhood  suffrage.  The  Upper  Chamber  is 
elected  still  by  the  provincial  councils  and  by  the  town 
councils  of  the  five  largest  towns,  but  the  elections  of 
provincial  councils  are  now  direct.  But,  in  order  to  main- 
tain as  much  continuity  as  possible  in  the  composition  of 
the  Upper  Chamber,  only  one-sixth  of  the  House  is  renewed 
every  year.  The  maximum  number  of  votes  in  the 
elections  of  both  provincial  and  town  councils  is  forty.  The 
first  election  under  the  new  system  took  place  in  1909, 
when  the  Stockholm  Town  Council  and  several  provincial 
councils  were  called  upon  to  elect  their  proportion  of 
members  of  the  Upper  House.     In  March  1910  the  first 
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elections  to  the  Stockholm  Town  Council  were  held,  and 
in  the  following  May  there  were  elections  under  the  new 
system  for  all  the  provincial  councils.  In  1911  the  jfirst 
elections  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  will  take  place. 

In  Sweden,  even  under  the  new  law,  there  are  no  official 
ballot  papers  and  no  nominations  of  candidates.  This 
arrangement  is  supposed  to  preserve  to  the  electors  the 
fullest  possible  hberty  in  voting.  In  practice  the  party 
organizations  print  ballot  papers  containing  the  names  of 
the  candidates  whom  they  support,  and  these  printed  forms 
are  accepted  by  the  returning  officers.  Every  elector, 
however,  is  at  hberty  to  strike  out  any  of  the  names  on 
these  papers,  to  substitute  other  names,  to  vary  the  order 
in  which  the  names  are  printed,  or  to  prepare  his  own 
ballot  paper.^ 

The  mechanism  of  the  proportional  system  adopted  has 
had  regard  to  the  practice  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  first  proposal,  that  of  M. 
Petersson,  of  Paboda,  was  only  a  crude  approxi-  jg^  system  of 
mation  towards  a  proportional  system.  His  proportional 
scheme,  in  brief,  was  (1)  that  the  number  of ''^P''^^^"'"- 
votes  recorded  for  each  candidate  should  be  as- 
certained ;  (2)  that  the  candidate  with  the  highest  number  of 
votes  should  be  declared  elected  ;  (3)  that  a  further  count 
should  then  take  place,  the  papers  on  which  the  successful 
candidate's  name  appeared  being  treated  as  of  the  value 
of  one-half.  The  remaining  candidates  whose  names 
appeared  on  these  papers  would  be  credited  with  half  a 
vote  in  respect  of  each  such  paper.  The  non-elected 
candidates  would  then  be  arranged  according  to  the  number 
of  votes  obtained,  the  highest  being  declared  elected.  As 
soon  as   any  two  names  on  any  ballot  paper  had  been 

1  A  ballot  paper  is  not  declared  invalid  even  if  it  contains  the  names 
of  more  candidates  than  there  are  members  to  be  elected  (except  at  the 
elections  of  parliamentary  committees).  The  names  in  excess  are  regarded 
as  suppleant  candidates  (see  p.  306,  Election  of  SuppUanta)  to  the  number 
of  two  in  the  elections  for  the  Riksdag  and  the  town  councils,  and  to  o 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  members  at  the  election  for  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  Any  additional  names  on  a  ballot  paper  are  regarded 
as  non-existent. 
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declared  successful  a  fresh  count  would  take  place,  such 
papers  being  treated  as  of  the  value  of  one-third.  This 
process  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  paper  as  soon  as  a 
further  candidate  appearing  thereon  was  elected  was  to  be 
continued  until  all  the  seats  were  allotted.  The  principle 
underlying  this  distribution  of  seats  is  the  same  as  that 
contained  in  the  d'Hondt  rule  of  the  Belgian  system.  A 
group  of  electors  which  was  more  than  twice  as  numerous 
as  any  other  group  would  obtain  two  seats  before  any  was 
allotted  to  a  smaller  group.  If  the  group  was  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  any  other  it  would  obtain  three  seats 
before  the  smaller  group  received  one,  and  so  on.  It  was 
at  once  recognized  that  this  scheme  would  tell  considerably 
in  favour  of  well-organizedparties— parties  whose  supporters 
would  accept  the  ballot  papers  printed  for  them  without 
question.  An  example  will  make  this  clear.  If,  taking 
an  extreme  case,  in  an  election  for  three  members  8000 
voters  placed  the  names  of  two  candidates,  P  and  Q,  on 
each  of  their  ballot  papers,  whilst  a  more  loosely  organized 
group  of  13,000  voters  spread  its  support  over  four  candi- 
dates, T,  S,  V  and  W,  different  sections  voting  for  these 
candidates  independently,  the  following  result  might  take 
place  : — 


PQ     . 

.     8,000 

T      . 

.     .     4,000 

S      . 

.     .     3,500 

V      . 

.     .     3,000 

w    . 

.     .     2,500 

Candidate  P,  being  the  first  in  order  on  the  8000  ballot 
papers  of  the  first  group,  would  be  declared  elected,  and  Q, 
the  remaining  name  on  these  ballot  papers,  would  be 
credited  with  4000  votes — half  the  original  value  of  the 
papers.  Q  and  T,  having  4000  votes  each,  would  then  be 
declared  elected.  Thus  one  group,  with  8000  votes,  would 
carry  two  seats,  and  the  other,  with  13,000  votes,  would 
only  obtain  one — a  result  due  to  a  lack  of  combination. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  is  based  on  M.  Petersson's  pro- 
posal, but  provides,  as  in  the  Belgian  scheme,  for  the 
official  recognition  of  parties.    Electors  may  write  at  the 
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head  of  their  ballot  papers  the  name  or  motto  of  a  party. 
The  papers  bearing  the  same  name  or  motto  are  then 
grouped  together,  the  numbers  in  each  group  j;,^  ^^j^^. 
ascertained,  and  the  seats  available  are  allotted  ment  of  seats 
to  these  groups  in  accordance  with  the  d'Hondt  '"  parties. 
rule,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by- 
individual  candidates.  Thus,  in  the  example  given,  if 
electors  of  the  second  group  had  all  headed  their  ballot 
papers  with  the  same  party  name  or  motto  the  particular 
way  in  which  they  had  distributed  their  votes  among  the 
candidates  would  not  have  affected  the  number  of  seats 
obtained  by  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  first  group  would 
have  obtained  one,  and  the  second  two  seats. 

The  position  of  the  candidates  on  each  list  is  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  original  proposal  of  M.  Petersson. 
The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  j^^  g^i^^_ 
votes  is  declared  elected,  the  papers  on  which  tion  of  the 
his  name  appears  are  then  marked  down  to  successful 
the  value  of  one-half,  the  relative  position  of  ^«"'^'''«'««- 
the  remaining  candidates  ascertained  afresh,  and  the  highest 
of  these  declared  elected,  and  so  on.  This  procedure, 
called  the  reduction  rule,  is  however  subordinate  to  a  further 
rule  (the  rule  of  the  order  of  preference),  which  is  as  follows. 
If  more  than  one-half  of  the  supporters  of  a  party  list  have 
placed  the  same  candidate  at  the  head  of  their  ballot  papers, 
the  first  seat  apportioned  to  the  Hst  is  allotted  to  this  candi- 
date ;  if  more  than  two-thirds  have  placed  the  same  two 
candidates  in  the  same  order  at  the  head  of  the  ballot 
papers,  these  two  candidates  have  the  first  claim  to  the 
seats  apportioned  to  the  party  ;  if  more  than  three -fourths 
have  placed  the  same  tlu-ee  candidates  in  the  same  order 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  these  are  given  the  first,  second,  and 
third  seats,  and  so  on.  The  selection  of  the  successful 
candidates  is  determined  in  accordance  with  this  rule  so  far 
as  possible,  but  as  soon  as  the  application  of  the  rule  breaks 
down  the  relative  claims  of  the  non-elected  candidates  on 
the  list  are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  reduction 
rule.     But  if,  say,  three  candidates  have  been  declared 
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elected  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  order  of  preference, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  choose  others  by  the  reduction  rule, 
the  papers  containing  these  three  names  are  treated  as  of 
the  value  of  one-fourth  in  determining  the  relative  position 
of  the  remaining  candidates  of  the  group. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  Swedish 
system  two  subsidiary  features,  which  will  seldom  come 
Free  voters  ^^^^  V^'^Y  ^^  actual  elections,  must  be  mentioned. 
and  double  Provision  is  made  for  those  electors  who  owe 
candidatures.  j^Q  party  allegiance,  and  who  therefore  do  not 
wish  to  place  any  party  name  or  motto  at  the  head  of  their 
list.  Such  voters  are  called  "  free  voters,"  and  the  votes 
recorded  for  their  candidates  are  ascertained.  These 
candidates  are  placed  in  a  group  by  themselves,  called  the 
free  group,  but  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each 
individual  candidate  in  this  group,  and  not  the  total  number 
of  votes  recorded  for  all  the  candidates,  forms  the  basis 
of  comparison  with  the  totals  of  the  party  Hsts  in  the 
allotment  of  seats.  The  second  feature  provides  for  the 
improbable  case  of  two  groups  of  electors  or  parties  having 
placed  the  same  candidate  upon  their  list.  In  the  event  of 
such  candidate  being  so  favourably  placed  in  two  lists  as 
to  be  elected  by  both  parties,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  new  value  of  the  papers  on  which  his  name 
appears,  each  list  is  debited  with  half  a  seat.  When,  as 
already  explained,  one  seat  has  been  allotted  to  a  list,  the 
list  total  is  divided  by  two  in  accordance  with  the  d'Hondt 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  the  fresh  comparison  of  totals  ;  but 
if  this  candidate  has  already  been  elected  on  another  list 
the  total  would  be  divided  by  one  and  a  half  instead  of  by 
two.  A  fresh  total  would  be  ascertained  for  each  of  the 
lists  containing  the  candidate's  name. 

The  author  was  permitted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Burgo- 
master of  Carlskrona  to  watch  the  election  of  provincial 
An  election  Councillors  on  24  May  1910,  to  represent  the 
at  city  in  the  Bleking  provincial  council,  and  a 

Carlskrona.  description  of  this  election  will  show  how  the 
system  works  in  practice.     Carlskrona  is  entitled  to  nine 
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members.  For  the  purpose  of  the  election  the  town  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  but  the  polling  place  in  each  division 
was  at  the  town  hall.  The  register  was  prepared  fourteen 
days  before  the  election,  and  stated  in  addition  to  the 
name,  address,  and  occupation  of  the  elector,  the  amount 
of  his  (or  her)  rateable  income  and  the  number  of  votes 
to  which  he  (or  she)  was  entitled.  The  conduct  of  the 
election  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgomaster,  assisted 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  As  already  explained, 
there  were  no  official  ballot  papers  and  no  nominations  of 
candidates.  Each  elector  voted  for  such  candidates  as  he 
pleased,  provided  they  possessed  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions— those  of  an  ordinary  elector.  Three  parties — the 
Moderate,  Liberal,  and  Labour — contested  the  election. 
Each  party  printed  ballot  papers  containing  the  names 
of  the  candidates  adopted  by  the  party  organization  and 
with  the  name  of  the  party  at  the  head  of  the  ballot  paper. 
The  ballot  paper  issued  by  the  Moderate  party  was  in  the 
following  form  :  — 

De  Moderata 

Borgmcistaren — O.  Holmdahl. 
Grosshandlaren — N.  P.  Nordstrom. 
Lasarettsliikaren — R.  Lundmark. 
Disponenten — H.  Berggren. 
Kommendfiren — G.  Lagercrantz. 
Radmannen — C.  G.  Ewerlof. 
Chefsintendenten — I.  Neuerxdorff. 
Kaptenen,  friherre — F.  E.  von  Otter. 
Underofficeren  af  2  :  dra  graden — O.  VV.  Stromberg. 
Folkskolliiraren — H.  E.  Mattsson. 
Byggmiistaren — K.  .J.  A.  Johansson. 
Handlanden — Aug.  Andr^n. 

The  ballot  papers  could  be  obtained  at  the  committee 
rooms  on,  or  prior  to,  the  day  of  election,  and  also  on  the 
day  of  election  from  party  agents  at  the  doors 
of  the  polling  stations.  Each  elector  took 
his  ballot  paper  folded  to  the  Burgomaster,  or  presiding 
magistrate,  who  endorsed  the  back  with  the  number  of 
votes  to  which  the  elector  was  entitled.  The  presiding 
magistrate  was  assisted  by  two  others  who  checked  the 
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accuracy  of  the  proceedings.  The  poll  opened  at  10  a.m., 
the  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  lunch  at  1  p.m.,  the  poll 
was  again  opened  during  the  afternoon  and  closed  about 
8  P.M.  The  counting  took  place  next  day  when,  as  com- 
paratively few  electors  took  advantage  of  their  right  to 
vary  the  order  of  the  names  as  printed  on  the  ballot  papers, 
the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each  candidate  was  easily 
ascertained.  Nor  did  the  varying  values  of  the  ballot 
papers  present  any  great  difficulty.  A  calculating  machine 
made  the  necessary  additions  both  quickly  and  accurately. 
In  this  election  only  one  paper  was  spoiled,^  and  it  was  very 
obvious  that  the  provision  of  printed  ballot  papers  by  the 
party  organizations  made  the  act  of  voting  a  very  simple 
one.  The  votes  recorded  for  the  different  parties  were 
as  follows  : — 

Moderate 20,334 

Liberal 8,732 

Labour 3,617 

There  were  nine  seats  to  be  distributed  among  the  three 
parties.  The  distribution  was  carried  out  in  accordance 
The  allot-  with  the  d'Hondt  rule,  but  the  method  of  apply- 
ment  of  seats  ing  this  rule  differed  from  that  employed  in 
to  parties.  Belgium.  In  Belgium  the  party  totals  would 
have  been  divided  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  the 
quotients  ranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  the  ninth  in  order 
being  termed  the  "  electoral  quotient."  Each  party  would 
have  received  as  many  seats  as  its  total  contained  this 
quotient.  The  Swedish  method  provides  for  the  allotment 
of  one  seat  at  a  time,  and  it  does  so  because  of  the  possibility 
of  the  same  candidate  being  elected  by  more  than  one  party. 
Save  in  the  rare  case  mentioned,  the  arithmetical  operations, 
though  differently  presented,  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Belgian  system.  Thus,  at  Carlskrona  the  first  seat  was 
given  to  the  Moderates — that  party  having  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  Before  the  next  seat  was  allotted 
the  value  of  the  Moderate  total  was  reduced  by  one-half, 
and  the  new  total  was  then  compared  with  the  original 

^  This  paper  bore  the  signature  of  the  elector. 
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totals  of  the  other  parties.  The  totals  to  be  considered 
in  the  allotment  of  the  second  seat  were,  therefore,  as 
follows  : — 

Moderate 10,167 

Liberal 8,732 

Laboiir 3,617 

The  Moderate  party  being  still  credited  with  the  highest 
total  received  the  second  seat,  and  their  original  total, 
20,334,  was  then  divided  by  three  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
whom  the  third  seat  should  be  allotted.  The  totals  at  this 
stage  were  as  follows  : — 

Moderate 6,778 

Liberal 8,732 

Labour 3,617 

The  Liberal  total  being  now  the  highest,  this  party 
received  the  third  seat,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  to  whom 
the  fourth  seat  should  be  given  the  Liberal  total  was 
reduced  in  value  by  one-half,  the  totals  of  the  other  parties 
remaining  as  at  the  previous  allotment.  The  totals  for 
comparison  were  now 


Moderate 

Liberal 

Labour 


6,778 
4,366 
3,617 


The  Moderate  total  was  again  the  highest,  and  the  party 
received  the  fourth  seat.  The  process  of  reducing  the 
totals  in  succession  according  to  the  foregoing  rule  was 
continued  until  all  the  nine  seats  were  allotted.  In  this 
election  the  Moderates  obtained  six  seats,  the  Liberals 
two,  and  Labour  one. 

The    returning    officer   had    then   to    determine    which 
candidates   on   each   list   should   be    declared   successful. 
In  the  Carlskrona  election  this  task  was  ex-    ,,,      , 
tremely  simple,  for  the  large  majority  of  the    uon  of  the 
voters  had  accepted  the  ballot  papers  provided    successful 
for  them  by  their  parties.     No  less  than  19,756    '^(^ndidates. 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  20,334  had  been  received  for  the 
Moderate  list  as  printed  by  the  party  organization.     The 

20 
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totals  for  each  candidate  were  quickly  ascertained.  More- 
over, it  was  possible  to  select  all  the  successful  candidates 
by  the  rule  of  the  order  of  preference.  More  than  six- 
sevenths  of  the  Moderate  votes  having  been  recorded  for 
the  list  as  printed,  the  first  six  names  on  the  list  were  de- 
clared elected.  Of  the  Liberal  votes,  8118  out  of  a  total  of 
8732  were  recorded  for  the  party  list  as  printed,  and  as  this 
number  constituted  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total,  the 
first  two  names  on  the  hst  were  declared  elected.  With 
regard  to  the  Labour  party,  3580  out  of  a  total  of  3617  votes 
had  been  recorded  for  the  party  list,  and  the  first  candidate 
on  the  list  was  therefore  declared  elected. 

In  common  with  all  continental  systems,  supplementary 
members  (suppleants)  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
The  election  ^^^  place  of  an  elected  member  who  might  die 
of  or  retire  before  the  council  had  run  its  course. 

suppUanis.  ^j^g  method  adopted  in  Sweden  is  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  Belgium  the  same  rules  serve  for  the  election  of 
the  suppleants  as  for  the  election  of  members,  and  they  are 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  at  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  In  Sweden  it  is  held  that  each 
elected  member  must  have  a  suppleant,  or  deputy,  special 
to  himself.  The  method  of  selection  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  Carlskrona  election.  The  candidate  who  was  to 
be  regarded  as  suppleant  to  Burgomaster  Holmdahl  (the 
first  on  the  Moderate  hst)  was  chosen  as  follows  :  Holmdahl 
had  received  20,334  votes,  his  name  having  appeared  on 
every  ballot  paper  of  the  Moderate  party ;  the  votes 
recorded  for  the  unelected  candidates  on  these  papers  were 
ascertained,  the  result  being  : — 


Neuendorff 

.     20,334 

von  Otter 

.     20,242 

Stromberg 

.      19,913 

Mattsson 

.     20,119 

Johansson 

.     20,237 

Andr^n 

.     20,170 

Neuendorf!  being  the  candidate  who  had  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  on  these  papers,  was  declared 
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elected  as  suppleant  to  Holmdahl.  A  suppleant  for 
Nordstrom,  the  second  elected  member,  was  then  chosen 
from  among  the  remaining  five  non-elected  members. 
Nordstrom's  votes  were  20,235,  and  the  votes  recorded  for 
the  non-elected  members  on  the  same  papers  w^ere  : — 


von  Otter 

.     20,143 

Stromberg 

.     19,913 

Mattsson 

.     20,055 

Johansson 

.     20,195 

Andr6n     . 

.     20,071 

Johansson,  being  highest  with  20,195  votes,  was  declared 
suppleant  to  Nordstrom. 

This  method  of  choosing  the  suppleant  seems  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  party  as  such  does  not  determine 
who  shall  be  called  upon  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  its  ranks  ; 
whether  a  non-elected  member  succeeds  to  a  vacancy  as 
a  suppleant  depends  very  largely  on  accident.  A  good 
illustration  occurred  in  the  selection  of  a  suppleant  from  the 
Labour  hst.     The  party's  candidates  were  as  follows  : — 

Kloo. 

Karlsson. 

Ostergren. 

Olsson. 

Ek. 

Johansson. 

Jensen. 

Fagerberg. 

Pettersson. 

The  first  candidate  on  the  list  had  been  declared  elected, 
and  obviously,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party,  the  next  favourite 
was  Karlsson,  and  had  there  been  a  second  seat  awarded 
to  the  Ust  Karlsson  would  have  been  declared  elected.  In 
determining,  however,  whether  he  should  be  declared 
elected  as  a  suppleant,  his  position  on  the  list  did  not 
count,  and  as  the  party  list  had  been  voted  for  without 
alteration  by  most  of  the  Labour  voters,  five  of  the  non- 
elected  candidates  were  credited  with  the  same  number  of 
votes.  The  choice  of  the  suppleant  was  made  by  lot,  and 
fell  in  this  case  upon  Johansson,  the  sixth  name  on  the  hst. 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  ia  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  method  of  electing  suppleant  candidates,  and  the 
Stockholm  Daghlad,  in  its  issue  of  the  29  May  1910,  stated 
that  the  choice  of  suppleant,  although  there  might  have 
been  many  thousand  votes  given  to  every  candidate, 
depended  upon  so  small  a  difference  in  the  totals  received 
by  each  that  even  one  ballot  paper  might  determine  the 
result.  This  is  a  detail  in  the  system  that  can  easily  be 
remedied,  and  steps  are  aheady  being  taken  to  bring  the 
election  of  suppleants  into  agreement  with  the  election  of 
ordinary  members. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  Swedish  with  the 
Belgian  system.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  method  of 
Comparison  allotting  seats  to  difTerent  groups  is  identical 
with  Belgian  in  principle  in  both  countries.  This  method, 
system.  the  d'Hondt  rale,  favours  the  largest  parties, 
and  this  explains  why,  in  the  smaller  Belgian  constituencies, 
cartels  or  combinations  of  parties  take  place.  The  Swedish 
system  enables  such  combined  action  to  take  place  with 
greater  facihty.  It  enables  two  parties  to  make  use  of  the 
same  motto  without  presenting  a  common  list  of  candidates. 
No  inter-party  negotiations  are  required,  as  in  Belgium, 
with  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  candi- 
dates shall  appear  upon  the  hst.  In  Sweden  each  group 
can  put  forward  its  own  hst  of  candidates,  and  so  long  as 
the  electors  make  use  of  the  same  motto  at  the  head  of  the 
ballot  paper  the  combination  gains  the  additional  repre- 
sentation which  may  fall  to  it  as  a  result  of  being 
treated  as  one  party,  whilst  the  share  falhng  to  each  section 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  their 
respective  candidates. 

The  Swedish  method  of  choosing  the  successful  candi- 
dates from  the  various  lists  differs  materially  from  that  used 
in  Belgium.  In  Sweden  the  d'Hondt  rule  is  used  not  only 
for  the  allotment  of  seats  to  parties,  but  also  in  the  selection 
of  the  successful  candidates.  In  Belgium  the  use  of  the 
d'Hondt  rule  is  restricted  to  the  former  purpose,  and 
when  once  the  electoral  quotient  is  ascertained  the  rule  is 
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discarded.  The  difEerence  in  the  two  methods  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  Stockholm  municipal  election  of  1910. 
In  the  fifth  ward  the  ballot  paper  of  the  Moderate  party 
was  as  follows  : — 

Welin. 

Norstrom. 

Boalt. 

Roberg. 

Palmgren. 

B  oilman. 

Ringholm. 

Herlitz. 


Hafstrom. 
Svensson. 
von  Rosen. 
Freden. 


The  hne  in  the  ballot  paper  divides  the  eight  candidates 
for  election  as  members  from  those  who  were  standing  for 
election  as  suppleants  only.  The  votes  recorded  for  the 
Moderate  party  numbered  118,483,  of  which  86,851  were 
given  for  the  party  ticket  as  printed.  The  number  of 
votes  accepting  the  party  order  of  the  first  three  candi- 
dates was  about  93,000.  This  latter  number  was  more 
than  three-fourths,  but  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  total, 
and  therefore  only  the  first  three  candidates  on  the 
ballot  paper  could  be  declared  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  of  the  order  of  preference.  The  remaining  four 
members  had  to  be  chosen  by  the  reduction  rule  ;  the  votes 
recorded  for  the  five  non-elected  candidates  were  ascer- 
tained, the  papers  containing  the  names  of  the  three  elected 
candidates  being  treated  for  this  purpose  as  of  the  value 
of  one-fourth. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  eighth  and  sixth  candi- 
dates had  struck  out  the  names  of  the  fourth  and  other 
candidates.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  result  of  placing 
these  two  candidates  in  the  order  named  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  counts,  and  they  were 
accordingly  elected.  Other  candidates  had  received  ex- 
clusive support,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
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total  amount  of  exclusive  support  recorded  for  all  candi- 
dates which  determines  how  soon  the  appUcation  of  the 
rule  of  the  order  of  preference  breaks  down.  As  soon  as 
this  takes  place  the  election  of  any  one  candidate  may 
depend,  as  in  the  election  of  the  suppleants,  upon  the 
action  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  voters.  Thus, 
some  supporters  of  the  fifth  candidate,  a  Miss  Pahngren, 
had  struck  out  the  names  of  all  candidates  save  hers.. 
Those  papers  which  contained  her  name  alone  were  treated 
as  of  full  value,  and  although  the  votes  of  these  supporters 
only  numbered  1100,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  they  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  her  favour. 
As,  however,  86,851  votes  out  of  a  total  of  118,453,  had 
been  recorded  for  the  hst  as  printed,  showing  that  this 
proportion  of  voters  preferred  the  fourth  candidate  to 
those  that  succeeded  hun,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  result  was  not  fair  to  this  candidate.  In  Belgium  if 
seven  seats  were  won  by  a  party  which  polled  118,453 
votes,  the  electoral  quotient  would  not  be  more  than 
one-seventh  of  this  total,  and  the  election  of  the  first 
candidate,  instead  of  absorbing  one -half  the  value  of  the 
votes,  would  consmne  only  one-seventh.  The  election  of 
the  first  two  candidates  would  absorb  two-sevenths  in- 
stead of  two-thirds,  the  election  of  three  candidates  would 
consume  three-sevenths  instead  of  three-fourths,  and  the 
election  of  four  candidates  would  consume  four-sevenths 
instead  of  four-fifths.  In  the  Stockhohn  election  more 
than  five-sevenths  of  the  voters  had  supported  the  party 
list  as  it  was  printed,  and  according  to  the  Belgian  system 
the  first  five  candidates  would  have  been  declared  elected. 
The  Swedish  rule  of  selecting  successful  candidates  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  confers  great  power  upon 
The  system  ^^®  electors.  These  can  if  necessary  more 
and  party  effectively  express  their  disapproval  of  the  list 
organization.  ^^^,  forward  by  the  party  organization,  and  as 
it  is  thought  that  a  large  number  of  voters  too  readily 
accept  the  party  lead,  a  counterpoise  is  considered  de- 
sirable.    Recent  experience  in  Belgium,  however,  would 
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tend  to  show  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  their  power  has 
induced  more  and  more  electors  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  that  system  allows  of  expressing  individual 
preferences.  If  we  regard  a  party  as  consisting  of  two 
groups — those  that  follow  the  party  lead,  and  those  which, 
whilst  supporting  the  party,  desire  to  assert  their  own 
preferences — then  as  between  these  two  groups  the  Belgian 
system  is  strictly  fair.  If  a  party  wins  seven  seats  and 
four-sevenths  of  the  party  support,  the  official  list,  this 
group  would  obtain  four  out  of  the  seven  seats ;  but  in 
Sweden,  as  Las  been  shown,  at  least  four-fifths  must  sup- 
port the  official  Hst  before  the  first  four  candidates  can  be 
sure  of  election.  The  Swedish  system  discriminates  in 
favour  of  the  dissentients  within  a  party,  and  this  dis- 
crimination may  have  unexpected  effects  on  party  organiza- 
tion. The  Belgian  method  has  induced  parties  to  wel- 
come the  support  of  all  sections,  knowing  that  such 
sections  will  not  obtain  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
influence.  In  Sweden  the  tendency  may  be  for  party 
organizers  to  regard  the  support  of  various  sections  with 
suspicion,  because,  whilst  these  sections  will  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  the  party  vote,  their  independent  action  may 
result  in  the  gain  of  the  section  at  the  expense  of  the  party 
as  a  whole.  As  a  result  of  the  Stockholm  election  referred 
to,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  party  organizers  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  candidates  on 
a  hst  to  the  number  which  the  party  knew  it  could  carry. 
This  would  be  an  undesirable  outcome  of  a  rule  designed 
to  secure  greater  freedom  for  the  elector,  for  it  would  tend 
to  make  party  discipUne  more  strict  and  parties  exclusive 
rather  than  inclusive,  as  is  the  case  in  Belgium.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  in  the  large  majority  of  the  pro- 
vincial council  elections  the  selection  of  candidates  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  order  of  preference. 
It  would,  therefore,  seemi  that  party  organizers,  as  a  rule, 
took  care  to  present  lists  of  candidates  acceptable  to  the 
party  as  a  whole. 

The  new  Swedish  electoral  system,  like  all  proportional 
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systems,  constitutes  a  striking  advance  upon  the  previous 
electoral  conditions.  The  extent  of  the  improvement 
will,  of  course,  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
improvement  some  of  its  results  with  those  of  former  years. 
effected  by  For  example,  Stockholm  used  to  be  represented 
the  Swedish  [^  ^j^g  Lower  Chamber  by  twenty-two  members 
sy*  em.  chosen  by  the  "  block  "  system,  or  scrutin 
de  liste.  The  party  in  the  majority  monopohzed  the 
representation,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  system  was 
well  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  the  election  of  1882, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  severe  struggle  between  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  and  protection.  At  this  election 
Stockholm  returned  twenty-two  free  traders,  but  as  one 
of  the  elected  members  had  not  paid  his  taxes,  all  the  voting 
papers  containing  his  name  were  declared  to  be  invahd. 
In  consequence  the  twenty-two  free  traders  were  unseated 
and  the  twenty-two  protectionist  candidates  were  declared 
elected  in  their  place.  An  attempt  was  made  to  amehorate 
the  evils  of  this  system  by  dividing  the  town  into  five 
parliamentary  districts,  but,  although  so  divided,  Stockholm 
in  1908  returned  twenty-one  members,  all  of  whom  were 
either  Liberals  or  Sociahsts,  the  large  minority  of  Mode- 
rates being  unrepresented.  When  the  proportional  system 
was  applied  in  March  1910  to  the  election  of  the  municipal 
council,  each  party  obtained  its  fair  share  of  representa- 
tion in  each  of  the  six  wards  of  the  city,  and  the  total 
result  shows  how  large  an  improvement  is  effected  by  the 
new  method  : — 


Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seats 
Obtained. 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Moderate      

Liberal      

Socialist 

281,743 
142,639 
160,607 

22 
12 
16 

24 
12 
14 

584,989       i           50                      50 

1                          1 
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In  the  election  of  the  provincial  council  of  Bleking  the 
result  was  as  follows  : — 


Parties. 

Votes 
Obtained. 

Seiits 
Obtained. 

22 
16 

1 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Moderate      

Liberal 

Socialist 

54,465 

36,595 

3,617 

22-4 

15-1 
1-5 

94,677                  39 

39 

The  general  fairness  of  these  results  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, because  in  Stockholm  there  was  a  very  considerable 
variation  in  the  value  of  a  vote  in  the  different  wards, 
whilst  many  of  the  constituencies  in  the  province  of 
Bleking  returned  only  a  few  members,  and  these  did  not 
give  full  play  to  the  proportional  system.  The  figures 
confirm  the  experience  of  all  other  countries,  that  a  pro- 
portional system,  even  when  appUed  to  comparatively 
small  constituencies,  yields  results  which  approximate 
very  closely  to  the  ideal  aimed  at,  the  true  representation 
of  the  electors. 


APPENDIX   IV 

THE   FINLAND    SYSTEM   OF    PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

THE  system  of  proportional  representation  introduced 
into  Finland  by  the  electoral  law  of  1906,  while  it  pre- 
sents Httle  or  no  difficulty  to  the  voter,  is,  in  its  method  of 
The  influ-  counting  the  votes,  perhaps  the  mostcomphcated 
enee  of  the  of  the  systems  at  present  in  force.  It  has  for  its 
Belgian  hsisk  the  Belgian  List  system  and  the  d'Hondt 
system.  ^^^^^  -^^^  ^-^^  variations  which  were  introduced 

with  the  object  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  electors 
against  the  possible  tyranny  of  party  managers  are  so 
important  that  at  the  first  glance  its  resemblance  to  the 
parent  system  is  not  easily  recognized.  The  Belgian  model 
is  followed  more  closely  in  the  method  of  distributing  the 
seats  to  the  various  parties  than  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  successful  candidates  are  chosen  from  the  party  hsts. 
In  its  internal  party  arrangement  the  Finnish  system  shows 
boldness,  originahty,  and,  it  must  be  added,  no  little  com- 
plexity of  procedure. 

Finland  is  divided  into  sixteen  electoral  districts  return- 
ing from  six  to  twenty-three  members,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  Lapland,  which  is  a  single-m-ember 
and    "  constituency.     In  each  constituency  any  group 

"  compacts  "  of  not  less  than  fifty  electors  can  put  forward  a 
in  place  of  schedule  of  not  more  than  three  candidates,  how- 
ever many  may  be  the  total  number  of  members 
to  be  elected.  Each  of  these  schedules  may  be  headed  with 
the  name  of  a  party  or  some  poHtical  motto.  The  persons 
responsible  for  these  schedules  mav,  and  commonly  do, 
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combine  them  in  groups  known  as  "  compacts,"  and  it 
is  these  compacts,  and  not  the  original  schedules,  which 
correspond  roughly  to  the  party  "  Usts  "  of  the  Belgian 
system,  the  only  limit  to  this  power  of  combination  being 
that  the  combined  schedules  must  not  contain  the  names 
of  more  candidates  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled. 
But  as  the  names  of  the  same  candidates  may,  and  con- 
stantly do,  occur  in  many  different  schedules  within  a  single 
compact,  a  fii'st  glance  at  a  Finnish  polhng  paper  would 
seem  to  show  in  each  combination  the  names  of  more 
candidates  than  there  are  vacancies.  The  compact 
bears  the  name  of  the  pohtical  party  to  which  it  belongs. 
Combination  into  compacts  is,  of  course,  optional,  and  a 
certain  number  of  schedules  are  put  forward  independently. 
A  vacant  corner  is  reserved  on  the  ballot  paper  where  any 
elector  who  is  not  content  with  any  of  the  schedules  sub- 
mitted may  make  his  own  schedule. 

The  system  may  be  more  fully  understood  from  some 
details  of  the  election  of  1907  in  the  Nyland  division.  In 
this  division,  the  largest  in  Finland,  returning 
twenty-three  members,  no  less  than  seventy-  f^^^f^^^ 
two  schedules  were  presented,  of  which  all 
except  five  were  combined  into  compacts.  The  five 
remained  isolated.  Of  the  combined  schedules  seventeen 
were  included  in  the  compact  of  the  Swedish  party,  but 
the  individual  candidates  in  these  seventeen  schedules 
numbered  only  twenty-three,  the  legal  limit,  the  same 
names  being  repeated  in  several  schedules.  The  old  Finnish 
compact  contained  thirteen  schedules,  the  Young  Finns 
seventeen,  the  Social  Democrats  eight,  the  "  Christian  " 
compact  seven,  the  "  Free  Christian  "  compact  three,  and 
the  Radicals  two. 

As  already  stated,  the  voter's  task  is  not  difficult.  He, 
or  she,  simply  marks  the  schedule  of  his,  or  her,  choice. 
The  voter  can  also,  if  he  wishes,  alter  the  order  of  the  names 
in  a  schedule.  The  effect  of  doing  this  will  be  apparent  in 
a  moment.  That  the  task  is  simple  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  spoilt  votes  was  in  the 
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Nyland  division  only  0"58  per  cent.  For  the  whole  country 
the  percentage  was  only  0"93,  and  this  with  universal  adult 
suffrage  and  a  poll  of  899,347,  or  70*7  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate. 

The  task  of  the  returning  officer  is  twofold.  He  has  to 
ascertain  (1)  the  relative  positions  of  candidates  within 
The  return-  ®^^^  compact  (or  independent  schedule),  and 
ing  officer's  (2)  their  position  relatively  to  the  candidates 
task.  of  other    compacts  in  the  final  allotment   of 

seats.  He  proceeds  as  follows.  He  first  counts  the  votes 
on  each  schedule,  reckoning  a  full  vote  to  the  first  name, 
a  half  vote  to  the  second,  and  a  third  of  a  vote  to  the 
third  (the  effect  of  an  alteration  of  the  order  of  names  in 
a  schedule  by  the  voter  is  now  apparent).  Thus  if  schedule 
No.  1  (in  the  specimen  ballot  paper  on  page  323),  containing 
the  names  Schybergson,  Neovius,  and  Soderholm,  receives 
the  support  of  6000  voters  in  all,  of  whom  3000  have  placed 
Schybergson  as  No.  1,  2000  as  No.  2,  and  1000  as  No.  3, 

Schybergson  will  have  a  total  of  3000 H — 2~+   3   =4333. 

Similarly,  if  Neovius  obtains  the  support  of  2000  as  No.  1, 
2000  as  No.  2,  and  2000  as  No.  3,  his  total  will  be  2000 

+  -"2 — |- -3- =  3666 ;  Soderholm,  the  third  candidate,  would 

receive  1000  votes  as  No.  1,  2000  as  No.  2,  and  3000  as  No.  3, 

and  his  total  would  be  1000  +  ^*^  -{-—  =  3000.     But  these 

individual  totals  of  4333,  3666,  and  3000  are  used  merely 
to  determine  the  order  of  the  candidates  within  the  schedule 
itself,  and  having  performed  that  function,  they  are  not 
taken  further  into  account.  In  the  example  given  (as 
would  usually  be  the  case  in  practice)  the  order  within  the 
schedule  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  the  candidates  are 
credited,  the  first  (Schybergson)  with  the  full  number  of 
the  voters  who  supported  the  schedule — 6000  ;  the  second 
(Neovius)  with  one-haK  that  number — 3000  ;  the  third 
(Soderholm)  with  one-third  of  that  number — 2000.  These 
last  figures  are  called  "  numbers  of  comparison,"  a  phrase 
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intended  to  throw  light  upon  their  function.  The  same 
process  is  gone  through  with  all  the  other  schedules  in  the 
same  compact.  The  returning  oflSicer  then  adds  up 
all  the  numbers  of  comparison  which  each  candidate  has 
obtained  in  all  the  schedules  within  the  compact  where  his 
name  appears,  and  arranges  candidates  within  the  compact 
in  the  order  of  these  totals.  Thus,  in  the  actual  election 
of  1907,  in  the  Nyland  division,  Schybergson  headed  the 
Swedish  party  compact  with  9192  as  the  total  of  his 
"  numbers  of  comparison,"  Soderholm  coming  next  with 
6837. 

When  the  candidates  in  each  compact  have  thus  been 
arranged  in  order  (and  the  votes  given  in  writing  by  inde- 
pendent voters  have  also  been  counted),  the 

returning  officer  proceeds  to  the  second  stage  of  TJlif}?^],^,^ 
,.,.®       ,,^  .        .  ,,  ..®       ,  mem  of  seats. 

his  duties — the  determination  oi  the  position  of 
candidates  with  reference  to  their  competitors  in  other  com- 
pacts ;  and  it  is  on  this  position  that  the  actual  allotment 
of  seats  depends.  For  this  purpose  he  primarily  takes  into 
account,  not  the  "  numbers  of  comparison  "  of  individual 
candidates,  but  the  total  number  of  voters  who  have  sup- 
ported each  compact ;  he  credits  this  total  to  the  candidate 
who  has  the  highest  "  number  of  comparison  "  within  the 
compact ;  credits  the  next  candidate  with  one-half  this  total, 
the  third  candidate  with  one-third,  and  so  on,  finally  arrang- 
ing the  whole  of  the  candidates  in  order.  Thus  far  this 
stage  of  the  process  is  identical  in  substance  with  the  Belgian 
method,  though  the  appearance  is  different.  For,  ob- 
viously, if  List  (or  compact)  A,  of  which  the  candidates  are 
G,  H,  I,  in  that  order  receives  12,000  votes,  while  List  B, 
with  candidates  P,  Q,  R,  receives  10,000,  and  List  C,  with 
candidates  X,  Y,  Z,  receives  8000,  it  is  all  one  whether  the 
returning  ofiicer  apphes  the  d'Hondt  rule  and  assigns  two 
seats  to  List  A  (thus  seating  G  and  H),  two  seats  to  List  B 
(thus  seating  P  and  Q),  and  one  seat  to  List  C  (thus  seating 
X),  or  whether  he  tabulates  the  result  of  the  polHng 
thus : — 
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G        .         .         .         .       12,000, 
P        .         .         .         .       10,000 
X        .         .         .         .        8,000 

H       .         .l^j    ^.e.  6.000  P«^^- 
Q        .         .i^^l    i..5,OOoJ 

Y        .         .    -^- —  I    i.e.  4,000     Not  elected,  and  so  on. 

But  at  this  point  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Finnish 
system  comes  into  play.  Candidates'  names  may  occur 
in  more  than  one  compact,  and  may  be  found  in  isolated 
schedules,  or  on  the  written  papers  of  independent  voters 
as  well.  Consequently  their  final  order  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  this  simple  application  of  the  Belgian  method. 
The  returning  officer  must  ^  add  to  the  number  of  votes 
credited  to  a  candidate  of  any  one  compact  such  addi- 
tional votes  as  he  may  have  obtained  either  as  a  member 
of  another  compact  or  from  independent  voters.  Thus, 
in  the  Nyland  elections.  Miss  Sohlberg,  whose  name  will  be 
found  at  the  head  of  Schedule  48  within  the  Swedish  com- 
pact, obtained  the  eleventh  place  witliin  that  compact. 
The  total  number  of  voters  supporting  this  compact  was 
44,544,  and  Miss  Sohlberg  was  therefore  credited  with  an 
eleventh  of  this  total,  or  4049  votes.  But  Miss  Sohlberg's 
name  also  occurred  in  Schedules  62  and  63  in  the  "  Free 
Christian  "  compact  and  Schedule  21  in  the  "  Christian  " 
compact,  and  as  her  share  of  the  votes  of  these  compacts 
she  received  153  and  325  respectively.  She  also  received 
four  votes  in  writing.  Thus  her  final  total  was  4049  + 
153  +  325+4,  or  4531  in  all,  and  it  was  this  number  which 
determined  her  position  on  the  poll. 

1  Tliis  right  of  addition  is  subject  to  a  limit.  The  reinforcements  must 
not  raise  a  candidate's  total  above  what  he  might  obtain  if  the  votes 
given  to  all  compacts  or  lists,  where  his  name  occurs,  were  divided  by  the 
figure  which  indicates  his  order  within  the  compact  from  which  he  derives 
his  principal  strength. 
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This    explanation    will   perhaps    be    more    comprehen- 
sible if  the  actual  result  of  the  polling  in  the    Successful 
Nyland  division,  so  far  as  the  first  25  candi-    candidates 
dates    are    concerned,  is    given  in  a  tabular    ^j^yiand 
form  : —  election. 


Final 
Order 

of 
Poll. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


24 

25 


Names  of 
Candidates. 


Schybergson 
Haniueu 
Soderholm 
Sillanpiia 
Kakikoski 
Oljemark 
Sir6n  .    . 
Rosenquist  (G. 
Rosenquist  (V 
Helle      .    . 
Palm6n  .    . 
Perttilii  (E. ) 
Ahlroos .    . 
Perttiia(V.) 
Reiraa    .    . 
Erkko     .     . 
Ehrnrooth  . 
LaineOr.)  . 
Waaastjerna 
Ingman  .     . 
Laine  (0.)  . 
von  Alfthan 
Johansson  . 
(All  the  above  were 

elected.) 
Sohlberg     .    .     .     . 
Gustaffsson     .     .    . 

&c.  &-C. 


Party. 


Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Old  Finn 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Swedish 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Old  Finn 
Social  Dem. 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Old  Finn 
Young  Finn 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 
Old  Finn 
Swedish 
Social  Dem. 


Swedish 
Swedish 


Number  of 

Votes  resulting 

from  Place  of 

Candidates  on 

Compact. 


44,544-00 

40,951-00 

22,272-00 

•20,475-50 

20,402-00 

14,848-00 

13,650-33 

8,908-80 

11,136-00 

10,237-75 

10,201-00 

8,190-20 

7,424-00 

6,825-17 

6,800-67 

6,521-00 

6,363-43 

5,850-14 

5,568-00 

5,118-88 

5,100-50 

4,049-33 

4,550-11 


4,049-45 
4,454-40 


Additional 

Final 

Votes. 

Total. 

2-33 

44,546-33 

6-50 

40,957-50 

0-33 

22, -272 -33  ! 

8-83 

20,484-33 

9-33 

20.411-33 



14.848-00 

2-33 

13,652-66 

2,932-83 1 

11,841-63 

4-33 

11,140-33 

3-00 

10,240-75 

8-83 

10,209-83 

4-67 

8,194-87 

1-00 

7,425-00 

1-50 

6,8'26-67 

5-67 

6,806-34 

6-33 

6,5-27-33 

75-83 

6,439-26 

4-00 

5,854-14 

— 

5,568-00 

3-50 

5,122-38 

5.100-50 

— 

4,949-33 

1-33 

4,551-44 

482-45 -^ 

4,531-90 

4-50 

4,458-90 

It  will  to  some  extent  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  total  number  of  the  supporters    Equitable 
of    the    various    compacts    or    parties    in   the    results. 
Nyland  division  and  the   number   of   seats   won  were  as 
follows  : — 


1  This  large  reinforcement  of  votes  came  from  the  Christian  compact, 
where  this  candidate's  name  appeared  as  well  as  in  the  Swedish  compact. 
*  See  reference  to  Miss  Sohlberg  in  preceding  paragraph. 
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Parties. 

Votes. 

Seats 

Actually 

Won. 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Swedish 

Social  Democrat .    .    . 

Old  Finn 

Young  Finn 

"  Christian  "  compact 
"  Free  Christian  "  .    . 

Radical 

Isolated  schedules  .    . 

Total   .    .    . 

44,544 

40,951 

20,402 

6,521 

2,932 

458 

168 

1,356 

9 
9 
4 

1 

8-7 
8-0 
4-0 
1-3 
•6 
•1 

•3 

117,332 

23           1        23  0 
i 

The  result  is  thus  in  reasonable  correspondence  with  the 
demands  of  a  strictly  proportionate  allotment  of  seats  ; 
this  statement  is  also  true  of  the  results  for  the  whole  of 
Finland,  as  the  following  table  Avill  show  : — 


Parties. 

Number  of 
Votes. 

Seats 

Actually 

Won. 

Seats  in 

Proportion 

to  Votes. 

Social  Democrat .    .    . 

Old  Finn 

Young  Finn 

Swedish 

Agrarian 

Christian  Lahom-er.    . 
Minor  groups   .... 

Total   .    .    . 

329,946 

243,673 

121,604 

112,267 

51,242 

13,790 

18,568 

80 
59 
26 
24 
9 
2 

74-1 
54-7 
27-3 
25-2 
11-5 
3-1 
41 

890,990                200 

200-0 

An  exactly  mathematical  distribution  is,  of  coiu'se,  not 
to  be  expected  from  this,  any  more  than  from  any  other 
method  which  does  not  adopt  the  system  of  treating  a 
whole  country  as  a  single  constituency.  As  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  system  it  only  remains  to  add  that 
the  process  of  counting  was  found  to  be  very  lengthy. 
In  the  Nyland  division,  where  the  results  were  ascertained 
sooner  than  in  any  other  case,  the  elections  were  held 
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on  15  and  16  March,  but  the  result  was  not  announced 
until  the  2  April.  To  people  accustomed  to  the  greater 
rapidity  of  ordinary  electoral  methods  this  will  seem  a 
serious  drawback.  Possibly  improved  arrangements  may 
shorten  this  long  interval  between  the  elections  and  the 
announcement  of  the  result. 

It  would  obviously  be  premature  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  political  effects  of  the  Finnish  system  as  compared 
with  other  systems  of  proportional  representa-  Elector's 
tion.  The  Finnish  system  has  been  in  opera-  freedom  of 
tion  since  1907,  and  the  whole  political  circum-  '^^oi'^^- 
stances  of  Finland  have  undergone  so  many  striking  changes, 
and  so  many  new  factors  are  at  work  that  to  disentangle 
particular  causes  and  effects  is  an  impossibihty.  But 
plainly  the  Finnish  machinery  gives  a  greater  freedom  to 
the  elector  than  the  Belgian  system.  The  Finnish  system 
in  fact  encourages  the  electors  to  arrange  the  candidates 
of  a  party  in  the  order  preferred  by  the  electors  them- 
selves, and  not  in  the  order  dictated  by  the  party  managers. 
There  is  no  "  party  ticket "  for  which  the  elector  can 
vote  blindfold.  He  must  choose  the  schedule  that  he 
prefers ;  he  can  even  rearrange  that  schedule,  or,  if  he 
chooses,  can  make  one  of  his  own.  No  doubt  the  schedule 
itself  is  ready  made  for  him,  but  it  contains  three  names 
only,  and  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Belgian  "  hst."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  elector  who  chooses  to  vote  for  a 
schedule  within  a  compact  adds,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  to  the  total  votes  of  the  compact,  and  so  may 
help  to  return  not  the  candidate  of  his  choice,  but  the 
candidates  preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  party  with 
which  he  is  in  sympathy.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  may 
be  taken  from  the  Nyland  poll.  The  old  Finnish  party 
were  ahve  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  com- 
bined their  Hsts  with  great  skill  so  as  to  attract  votes. 
They  placed  their  favourite  candidates  in  nearly  every 
schedule,  but  not  at  the  head  of  the  schedule.  At  the 
head  of  the  schedule  they  placed  some  man  of  local  popu- 
larity, usually  a  peasant  proprietor,  whose  name  was  not 

21 
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repeated  in  many,  if  any,  other  schedules.  Thus  the  local 
favourite  attracted  votes  to  the  schedule,  but  in  the  race 
for  the  highest  numbers  of  comparison  the  candidates 
whose  names  appeared  on  few  schedules  were  left  behiiid 
those  whose  names  appeared  on  many  schedules  even  in 
the  lower  places. 

A  portion  of  the  official  ballot  paper  showing  the  com- 
pact put  forward  by  the  Swedish  People's  Party  is  printed 
on  the  opposite  page.  In  one  corner  of  the  ballot  paper 
was  a  blank  schedule  in  the  following  form. 

THH  Elector  who  does  not  approve  of  auy  of  the  preceding  lists  should  write  here 
the  names  of  his  candidates  in  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  them  to  be 
elected. 

CANDIDJ^TES 

Name  

Profession  or  Occupation    

Address 

Name  

Profession  or  Occupation    

Address  

Name  

Profession  or  Occupation    • 

Address 
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Part  of  Ballot  Paper— Nyland  Division. 
The  Voters'  Compact  of  the  Swedish  People's  Party. 


Helsingfoks. 

Experienced  Members  of 
the  Diet :— 

—  Schybergson,  E.  E. 

—  Neovius,  A.  W. 

—  Soderholm,  K.  G. 


33 

East  Nyiand-lodisa, 

Justice  and  Progress  :— 

—  Rosenquist,  G.  G. 

—  Stromber?,  J. 

—  Ehrnrooth,  L. 


35 

JIid-Nyland-Esbo. 

The  Weliare  of  the  Rural 
Population : — 

—  Wasastjerna,  O. 

—  Schybergson,  E. 

—  Soderholm,  K. 


38 

BOROA. 

Knowledge  and  Experi- 
ence : — 

—  Runeberg-,  J.  TV. 

—  Bjorkenheim,  G. 

—  Rosenquist,  G.  G. 


36 

West  Nyland-Ktrk- 

SliATT. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Rural 
Population :— 

—  Nordberg,  G. 

—  Ehrnrooth.  L. 

—  Oljemark,  K.  T. 


34 

Mjtd-Xyland-Nickby. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Rural 
Population  ;— 

—  Topelius,  G.  L. 

—  Alfthan,  K.  von 

—  Rosenquist,  B.  T, 


41 

Helsingfors. 
Legality  and  Progress  :— 

—  Westermarck,  Helena. 

—  Neovius,  A. 

—  Ehrnrooth,  L. 


39 

Helsingfors. 

Sound    Development 
the  Community  ; — 

—  Westermarck,  Heleiiii. 

—  Rosenquist,  B.  T. 

—  Bjorkenheim,  G. 


of 


42 

Helsingfors. 

Swedish  Culture  — 
I  —  Rosenquist,  B.  T. 
]  —  Gustafsson,  E.  prof. 
-  Soderholm,  K. 


37 

AVest  Nyland- Ekenas. 
The  Welfare  of  the  Rural 
Population.    Law  and 
Justice  : — 

—  Oljemark,  K.  T. 

—  Schybergson,  E. 

—  Sodeihoim,  K. 


40 

Helsingfors. 

Law  and  Justice  :— 

—  Soderholm,  K. 

—  Alfthan,  K.  von 

—  Westermarck,  Helena. 


44 

Helsingfors. 

Experience  and  Practical 
Knowledge  : — 

—  Runeberg,  J.  W. 

—  Schybergson,  E. 

—  Neovius,  A. 


45 

Helsingfors. 

The      Labourers'      Wel- 
fare : — 

—  Ahlroos,  F. 

—  Holm  berg,  W. 

—  Ehrnrooth,  L. 


43 

Helsingfors. 

Friends  of  Labour  and  of 
the  People  : — 

—  Alfthan,  K.  von 

—  Gustafsson,  F.  prof. 

—  Gronroos,  F. 


46 

Helsingfors. 

Commerce  and  Industry 

—  Heimburger,  W.  F. 

—  Bjorkenheim,  G. 

—  Schybergson,  E. 


47 

THE  Skerries  op  Nyland  : 
Helsingfors. 

Navig-ation  and  Fisheries  :— 

—  Hjelt,  Th. 

—  Renter,  O. 

—  Alfthan,  K. 


48 

The  Province  of  Nyland  : 
Helsingfors. 

Temperance,    Morality    and    Popular 
Education  :— 

—  Sohlberg,  H. 

—  Ahlroos,  F. 

—  Rosenquist,  G.  G. 


APPENDIX  V 

THE   STATISTICS   OF   THE   GENERAL   ELECTIONS,  1885-1910 

THE  following  tables  are  taken,  with  permission  from 
a  paper  read  on  12  December  1906,  by  Mr.  J.  Rooke 
Corbett  M  A  ,  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  hociety,  ot 
which  a  second  and  revised  edition  was  published  m  April 
1910  by  the  Proportional  Representation  Society. 

In  these  tables  the  totals  for  England,  Wales,  and  Mon- 
mouth, Scotland  and  Ireland  are  shown  separately,  and 
the  figures  for  England  have  been  further  subdivided 
according  to  the  ten  divisions  into  which  the  kmgdom  is 
divided  by  the  Registrar  General  for  the  purpose  ot  his 

work. 

These  ten  subdivisions  are  as  follows  :— 


Metropolitan — 

London. 
South  East — 

Surrey. 

Kent. 

Sussex. 

Hampshire. 

Berkshire. 
South  Midland — 

Middlesex. 

Hertfordsliire. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Northamptonshire. 

Huntingdonshire. 

Bedfordshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

East — 
Essex. 
Suffolk. 
Norfolk. 


South -West — 

Wiltshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Devonshire. 

Cornwall. 

Somersetshire. 
West  Midland  — 

Gloucestershire. 

Herefordslxire. 

Shropshire. 

Staffordshire. 

Worcestersliire. 

Warwickshire. 
North  Midland — 

Leicestershire. 

Rutlandshire. 

Lincolnsliire. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Derbyshire. 
North -West — 

Cheshire. 

Lancashire. 
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Yorkshire —  Northern  Division — 

West  Riding.  Durham. 

East  Riding  (with  York).  Northumberland. 

North  Riding.  Cumberland. 

Westmorland. 

The  first  three  columns,  A,  B  and  C,  show  the  number 
of  members  allotted  to  these  several  divisions,  the  number 
of  registered  electors,  and  the  number  of  members  to  which 
each  division  would  be  entitled  if  the  670  members  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  composed  were  divided  among 
the  several  divisions  in  proportion  to  their  electorates. 

In  taking  the  electorate  as  the  basis  of  a  proportionate  re- 
distribution of  seats  it  is  not  intended  to  prejudge  the  question 
whether  population  or  electorate  is  the  better  standard.  The 
electorate  has  been  taken  because  the  figures  are  available  for 
the  very  year  in  which  the  election  takes  place,  whereas  the 
population  ia  only  enumerated  once  in  ten  years. 

The  columns  D  and  E  show  in  two  groups  the  number 
of  members  elected  for  these  divisions,  Liberal,  Labour, 
and  Irish  members  being  gathered  together  in  one  column. 
Conservatives  alone  occupying  the  other. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation that  it  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
relative  strength  of  the  several  parties  into  which  the  voters 
are  divided.  In  the  great  majority  of  contests  there  is  a 
Liberal,  Labour,  or  Irish  Nationalist  candidate  on  one  side, 
and  a  Unionist  candidate  on  the  other,  and  there  is  practically 
no  evidence  as  to  how  many  of  the  supporters  of  either 
candidate  belong  to  each  of  the  parties  concerned.  Any 
estimate  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
parties  or  of  the  Unionist  Free  Traders,  and  Tariff  Reformers 
must  be  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork.  All  that  is  possible, 
therefore,  is  to  divide  the  voters  into  two  groups,  as  has  been 
done  in  these  tables. 

The  columns  F  and  G  show  the  total  electorate  of  the 
constituencies  held  respectively  by  the  two  groups  of 
members  shown  in  columns  D  and  E. 

The  figures  in  these  two  columns  are  of  value  in  showing 
the  probable  result  of  a  scheme  of  redistribution.  The  South- 
Eastern  counties  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  These  are  at 
present  represented  by  48  members.  The  Liberals  held  three 
constituencies  in  January  1910   containing  an   electorate  of 
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31,221  (columns  D  and  F) ;  the  Conservatives  held  45  con- 
stituencies containing  an  electorate  of  604,887  (columns  E 
and  G).  If  a  redistribution  of  seats  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
equal  electorates,  the  South-Eastern  counties  would  be  entitled 
to  55  members  (column  C).  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  any 
rearrangement  of  constituencies  the  parties  would  retain  their 
predominance  in  the  areas  which  they  now  represent,  and  if  so 
the  result  of  a  rearrangement  of  constituencies  on  the  basis  of 
equal  electorates  would  be  that  in  January  1910  the  Con- 
servatives would  have  obtained  52  seats  and  the  Liberals  3 
(column  K).  Similarly  in  the  General  Election  of  1906  the 
Liberals  in  Wales  and  Monmouth  held  34  seats,  the  Con- 
servatives none.  If  the  constituencies  had  been  rearranged, 
the  Liberals  would  have  held  35  seats,  the  Conservatives  none. 
The  majorities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  which  would 
be  obtained  under  a  scheme  of  equal  electorates  are  shown  in 
column  K. 
The  columns  H  and  I  show  the  number  of  electors  who 
voted  for  the  candidates  of  the  two  groups ;  Liberal, 
Labour,  and  Irish  Nationalist  voters  in  one  group.  Con- 
servative voters  in  the  other. 

In  computing  the  figures  in  these  columns  an  allowance 
has  been  made  for  uncontested  constituencies  on  the  following 
basis.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  changes  of  public  opinion 
which  affect  the  contested   constituencies  atfect   uncontested 
constituencies  also,  and  in  estimating  the  number  of  voters  in 
an  uncontested  constituency  it  has  therefore   been  assumed 
that  the  strength  of  each  party  varies  from  one  election  to 
another  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  contested  constituencies  in 
the  same  county. 
The  three  columns  J,  K  and  L  show  respectively  the 
actual  majorities  obtained,  the  majorities  which  would 
have  been  obtained  if  the  country  had  been  divided  into 
single-member  constituencies  of  equal  size,  and  the  majo- 
rities under  a  system  of  proportional  representation. 

The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  have  been  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  totals  in  column  C,  which  gives  the 
number  of  members  to  which  each  division  would  be  entitled 
on  a  pi'oportional  basis. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  figures  given  in  column  K  {i.e. 
the  probable  results  with  equal  single-member  constituencies) 
it  has  been  assumed,  as  already  explained,  that  the  two  groups 
would,  after  the  redistribution  of  seats,  be  predominant  in  the 
same  areas  as  before  the  rearrangement. 
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The  tables  give  abundant  evidence  of  the  anomaUes 
associated  with  our  electoral  system.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  great  dijSerence  in  the  amount  of  j^jg  ^^p^g. 
representation  secured  by  minorities  in  different  sentation  of 
parts  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  repre-  minorities. 
sentation  secured  by  a  minority  has  not  depended  upon 
its  size,  but  upon  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  distributed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  representation 
obtained  by  important  minorities  in  the  General  Election 
of  January  1910  : — 

The  Representation  of  Minorities,  Election  Jan.   1910 


Area. 

o-       f                 o«,f=        :   Total  Seats 
Size  of                   Seats             f      -lyhnle 
Minority.            Obtained.     ;    '"'Area 

Ireland      

Scotland 

S.  East  :   Counties  .... 
Wales  and  Monmouth    .    . 
Northern  Counties  .... 

145,437                21                103 
265,770       i         11                  72 
220,995       '           3                  48 
116,696                  2                  34 
75,897                  9                  32 

The  figures  show  that  in  Ireland  a  minority  of  145,437 
obtained  twenty-one  representatives,  whilst  a  minority  of 
116,696  in  Wales  and  Monmouth  obtained  only  two.  The 
good  fortune  which  befel  the  minority  in  Ireland,  not  only 
in  the  elections  of  1910  but  in  all  the  elections  since  the 
Redistribution  Bill  of  1885,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  minority  is  concentrated  in  one  corner  of  Ireland 
and  can  transform  itself  into  local  majorities.  The  larger 
minority  in  Scotland,  owing  to  its  distribution  throughout 
the  country,  obtains  much  less  representation ;  the 
minorities  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  are  also  distributed  throughout  these  two  areas  and 
likewise  suffer.  The  minority  of  75,879  in  the  northern 
counties  being  less  evenly  diffused  was  more  fortunate,  and 
obtained  nine  representatives.  The  figures  for  the  election 
of  December  1910  disclose  similar  anomalies. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

PREFERENTIAL  VOTING:  THE  TRANSFER  OF 
SUPERFLUOUS  VOTES 

(A  Memorandum  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Parker  Smith)  ^ 

(1)  The  Element  of  Chance  Involved :   Its  Magnitude 

N  objection,  which  occurs  to  every  one  who  considers 

L  schemes  of  Preferential  Voting,  is  that  an  element  of 

chance  is  introduced  into  the  result  by  the  methods  for 
the  transfer  of  the  superfluous  votes  of  successful  candi- 
dates. Supposing  one  part  of  the  supporters  of  A,  a  suc- 
cessful candidate,  have  put  down  B  as  their  second  choice, 
and  the  remainder  C,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  A[s 
votes  are  superfluous,  and  have  to  be  transferred,  how  is 
it  to  be  determined  what  number  of  AB  votes,  as  they 
may  be  called,  and  what  number  of  AC  votes  shall  be 
transferred  ?  If  the  question  is  settled  by  chance,  as,  by 
drawing  the  necessary  number  at  random  from  A's  heap, 
by  declaring  that  voting  papers  shall  be  used  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  handed  in  at  the  poUing  booths,  or  by 
laying  down  any  other  set  of  arbitrary  rules  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  counted,  an  element 
of  uncertainty  is  introduced  by  which  there  seems  to 
be  serious  danger  that  B  and  C  will  gain  or  lose 
unfairly. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  deahng  with  statistics 

1  This  Memorandum  is  published  by  permission  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Parker  Smith.  Although  written  in  1884,  the  arguments  still  apply. 
The  method  described  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Municipal  Representation  Bill  (see  Appendix  VII.),  but  the  method 
of  application  differs  in  detail. 
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will  be  prepared  to  find  this  danger  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  ;  but  even  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  of 
how  small  importance  the  arbitrary  element  is  discovered, 
by  actual  calculation,  to  be. 

The  difficulty  can  be  made  clear  by  a  numerical  instance. 
Take  the  case  of  an  election  for  several  seats,  where  the 
necessary  quota  is  6000,  and  where  a  favourite  candidate, 
whom  we  will  call  A,  has  received  the  first  votes  of  10,000 
voters.  Though  all  those  voters  have  agreed  in  putting 
the  same  candidate  first,  they  are  divided  as  to  who  may 
wish  to  be  returned  next.  Six  thousand  of  them  put  B 
as  their  second  choice,  and  the  other  4000  C.  If  the  6000 
votes  which  A  requires  are  drawn  wholly  from  the  AB 
votes,  the  result  of  the  transfer  will  be  that  C  is  credited 
with  4000  votes  and  B  with  none.  This  would  be  clearly 
unfair,  for,  in  reahty,  B  has  received  among  A's  voters 
much  more  support  than  C,  To  use  up  the  4000  AC  votes 
and  only  2000  AB  votes,  and  to  transfer  4000  votes  to  B 
and  none  to  C  would  be  equally  unfair  to  C.  The  course 
which  is  exactly  fair  to  both  B  and  C  is  that  the  votes 
which  are  transferred  should  be  divided  between  them  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  number  of  A's  supporters  is  divided.  That  is  to 
say,  strict  justice  will  be  done  if  every  1000  votes  which 
are  used  or  transferred  are  made  up  of  600  AB  votes  and 
400  i\.C  votes.  Accordingly,  A's  quota  of  6000  must  be 
made  up  of  3600  AB  votes  and  2400  AC  votes,  and  the 
4000  papers  left  to  be  transferred  will  consequently  con- 
sist of  2400  votes  for  B  and  1600  votes  for  C. 

This  principle  avoids  all  uncertainty,  and  is  indisputably 
fair.  It  remains  to  consider  how  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
In  most  cases  there  would,  in  reahty.  be  many  more  classes 
of  votes  than  in  the  instance  taken  above.  Even  in  such 
cases  it  is  practicable,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  to 
divide  the  votes  proportionately  by  an  actual  process  of 
counting  and  separation.  A  certain  amount  of  complica- 
tion is,  of  course,  introduced,  but  the  extra  labour  involved 
does   not  seem   impossible.     The   question   whether   this 

22 
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extra  labour  is  necessary  must  be  answered  by  examining 
the  magnitude  of  tbe  evil  wbicb  it  is  sought  to  remedy. 

If  the  votes  are  counted  in  a  random  order,  it  is  clear 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  order  in  which  they  are 
drawn  will  correspond  to  the  total  numbers  of  each  class 
in  the  ballot-box.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  when 
there  are  10,000  ballot  papers  in  an  urn  the  composition 
of  the  first  thousand  drawn  out  will  nearly  be  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  thousand,  or  of  the  whole  30,000.  The 
amount  of  this  probabihty  may  be  determined  mathe- 
matically, and  is  very  great. 

This  fact  was  clearly  seen  by  Mr.  Andrae,  the  statesman 
by  whom  the  method  of  preferential  voting  was  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  in  1855,  and  a  mathematician  of 
undisputed  eminence.  In  answer  to  an  objection  of  the 
kind  now  under  discussion,  he  replied  :  "  If  this  law  of 
mine  had  already  been  in  operation  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  (including  Turkey),  for  a  period  of  10,000  years, 
and  if  the  elections  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which  the 
law  was  appMed  were  to  take  place,  not  every  one,  or  three, 
or  seven  years,  but  every  week  in  regular  repetition,  these 
elections  throughout  Europe,  at  the  rate  of  a  general 
European  election  per  week,  would  still  have  to  go  on  for 
more  than  a  thousand  times  the  period  of  years  already 
stated  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  more  than  a  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  years,  before  the  chances  would  be  equal 
that  the  voting  papers  should  come  out  of  the  urn  in  the 
order  required  to  form  the  basis  of  this  problem.  Although, 
therefore,  the  supposed  combination  is,  mathematically- 
speaking,  only  an  enormous  improbability,  yet,  practi- 
cally speaking,  it  is  absolutely  impossible."  ^ 

To  state  the  matter  more  exactly,  and  as  the  result  of 
an  independent  mathematical  investigation,  it  appears 
that  in  the  case  we  have  stated,  if  4000  voting  papers 
were  drawn  out  of  A's  heap  at  random,  instead  of  the 

1  Quoted  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Lytton  in  his  Report  on  the  Election 
of  Representatives  for  the  Rigsraad. — House  of  Commons  papers,  1864, 
vol.  61.  p.  24  of  No.  7. 
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papers  being  carefully  sorted  and  proportionately  divided, 
the  probability  is  that  neither  B  nor  C  would  gain  or  lose 
more  than  11  votes.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  even  betting 
that  the  number  of  AB  votes  in  the  4000  drawn  would  He 
between  2411  and  2389  (inclusive),  and  consequently  that 
the  number  of  BC  votes  will  lie  between  1589  and  1611. 
The  odds  are  more  than  3  to  1  neither  B  nor  C  would  gain 
or  lose  more  than  20  votes,  i.e.  that  the  number  of  AB  votes 
drawn  will  He  between  2420  and  2380  ;  more  than  10  to  1 
that  neither  would  gain  or  lose  more  than  30  votes  ;  just 
50  to  1  that  neither  would  gain  or  lose  more  than  40 
votes  ;  and  about  2000  to  1  that  neither  would  gain  or 
lose  more  than  60  votes.  If  the  number  of  classes  were 
larger  or  the  number  of  votes  to  be  drawn  smaller,  the 
efiect  would  be  much  less. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  very 
closely  contested  elections  that  the  element  of  chance  can 
affect  the  result.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  element 
of  chance  will  not  he  of  importance  as  between  the  different 
parties,  but  only  as  between  different  individual  candidates 
of  the  same  party,  since  in  almost  all  cases  the  electors 
who  are  agreed  upon  the  candidate  they  most  desire 
will  also  put  for  their  second  choice  candidates  of  the 
same  party. 

In  closely  contested  elections  it  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted  that  as  a  result  of  this  method,  chance  might 
decide  which  of  two  candidates  of  the  same  party  should  be 
elected.  But  in  closely  contested  elections  in  large  con- 
stituencies so  many  elements  of  chance  are  always  and 
necessarily  involved,  that  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  one 
does  not,  in  reaUty,  make  the  result  more  arbitrary.  Putting 
aside  all  the  shght  influences  which  at  the  last  moment 
decide  a  score  or  two  of  featherweight  votes,  and  assuming 
that  every  voter  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  opinions,  there  remains  the  question  of  boundaries.  A 
shght  change  in  the  hne  of  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
stituency might  easily  make  a  difference  of  fifty  votes — a 
larger  difference  than  what  we  are  concerned  with.     To 
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carry  the  dividing  lines  from  North  to  South  instead  of 
from  East  to  West,  would,  in  many  locahties,  completely 
alter  the  character  of  the  representation. 

These  are,  in  reahty,  matters  of  chance,  and  more  arbi- 
trary in  their  nature  than  the  order  in  which  voting  papers 
are  drawn  from  an  urn. 


(2)  Method  of  Eliminating  the  Chance  Element 

If,  however,  special  precautions  are  still  thought  neces- 
sary, the  following  method  of  counting  the  votes  appears 
to  reduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  element  of  chance 
involved  in  the  transfer  of  superfluous  votes  : — 

The  whole  set  of  voting  papers  of  the  constituency  being 
mixed,  the  papers,  not  yet  unfolded,  are  drawn  out  one  by 
one.  Each  is  stamped,  as  it  is  drawn,  with  a  corresponding 
number,  1,  2,  ...  in  order.  It  is  then  unfolded,  and 
sorted  according  to  the  names  of  the  candidates  marked 
first  and  second  upon  it.  Suppose  there  are  six  candidates, 
A,  B,  C,  X,  Y,  Z  ;  the  votes  of  any  candidate,  A,  will  be 
sorted  into  six  heaps,  viz.,  A  votes  {i.e.  votes  where  A 
only  is  voted  for),  AB,  AC,  AX,  AY,  and  AZ  votes.  If  A 
is  found  to  have  received  more  votes  than  he  requires,  the 
order  in  which  the  votes  will  be  counted  to  him  will  be  as 
follows  :  Use  first  the  A  votes,  then  use  up  those  heaps 
where  the  second  name  also  is  that  of  a  candidate  who  has 
received  more  than  the  necessary  minimum.  If  these 
heaps  give  A  more  than  he  requires,  take  the  same  pro- 
portion out  of  each  of  such  heaps,  taking  out  of  each  heap 
the  last  drawn  votes  first.  If,  however,  these  heaps  are 
used  up  without  giving  A  as  many  votes  as  he  requires, 
take  an  equal  proportion  of  the  votes  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing heaps — taking  out  of  each  heap  the  last  drawn  votes 
first. 

Example. — Take  an  election  where  6000  is  the  necessary 
minimum,  and  suppose  A  has  8650  votes,  composed  as 
follows  : — 
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A      .     . 

600 

AB   .     . 

.     2,700 

AC    .     . 

.     4,500 

AX   .     . 

.     .          50 

AY  .     . 

200 

AZ    .     .     . 

600 

8,650 

Using  first  the  600  A  votes,  we  are  left  with  5400  to  make 
up  out  of  the  remaining  heaps. 

1.  Suppose  B  and  C  have  received  the  quota.  The 
5400  can  be  taken  from  their  heaps  exclusively,  for  in  their 
two  heaps  are  7200  votes  ;  the  proportion  to  be  taken  from 
each  heap  is  therefore  5400  out  of  7200,  which  is  three 
quarters.     Thus  we  make  up  A's  number  thus  : — 


A     votes 
Three-quarters  of  2,700  AB       „ 
Tliree-quarters  of  4,500  AC       ,, 


600 
2,025 
3,375 

6,000 


And  traiisfer  the  remainder  (the  AB  and  AC  votes  trans- 
ferred being  those  stamped  with  the  lowest  numbers). 

2.  Suppose  B  and  X  have  received  the  quota.  Their 
two  heaps  amount  to  2750  votes.  Using  these  up,  there 
remain  2650  votes  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  AC,  AY,  and 
AZ  heaps.  These  three  heaps  together  contain  5300 
votes  ;  and  the  proportion  to  be  taken  from  each  heap  is 
2650  out  of  5300,  or  half.  Thus  A's  number  is  made  up  as 
follows  : — 


A     votes 

AB 

AX 
Half  of  4,500  AC 
Half  of  200  AY 
Half  of     600  AZ 


600 

2,700 

50 

2,250 

100 

300 

6,000 


And  the  remaining  votes  of  each  of  the  three  last  classes — 
being  those  stamped  with  the  lowest  numbers — will  be 
transferred. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  element  of  chance  is  not 
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wholly  excluded,  since  the  question,  which  papers  out  of 
the  AC  heap  are  transferred,  is  left  to  depend  upon  the  order 
of  drawing.  To  exclude  chance  wholly,  these  would  have 
to  be  sorted  into  heaps  according  to  the  third  name  upon 
them,  and  an  equal  proportion  taken  from  each  heap.  The 
figures  in  the  first  half  of  this  paper  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  such  trouble  would  be  wholly  superfluous. 


APPENDIX   VII 

THE   SINGLE   TRANSFERABLE   VOTE 
SCHEDULE   TO   MUNICIPAL   REPRESENTATION   BILL,    1910 

THE   FIRST   SCHEDULE  1 

Rules  for  the  Transfer  of  Votes  and  for 
Ascertaining  the  Result  of  the  Poll 

1.  After  the  ballot  papers  have  been  mixed,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  contained  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Ballot 
Act,  1872,  the  returning  officer  shall  draw  out  Arrange- 
all  ballot  papers  which  he  does  not  reject  as  ment  of  bal- 
invahd,  and  file  in  a  separate  parcel  those  on  '"'  papers. 
which  the  figure  1  is  set  opposite  the  name  of  the  same 
candidate.  The  returning  officer  shall  then  count  the 
number  of  papers  in  each  parcel. 

2.  The  returning  officer  shall  then  add  together  the 
numbers  of  the  papers  in  all  the  parcels  and  divide  the 
total  by  a  number  exceeding  by  one  the  number    Ascertain- 
of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  the  result  increased    ment  of 
by  one,  disregarding  any  fractional  remainder,    Q^ota. 
shall  be  the  number  of  votes  sufficient  to  secure  the  return 
of  a  candidate,  herein  called  the  "  quota." 

3.  Any  candidate  whose  parcel  contains  a  candidates 
number  of  papers  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  with  quota 
quota  shall  be  declared  elected.  elected. 

1  The  rules  contained  in  this  schedule  were  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  iu  1907.  They  are  sub- 
stantially identical  with  those  embodied  in  the  Transvaal  Municipal  Act 
of  1909,  and  used  in  the  municipal  elections  of  Pretoria  and  Jolianne.sburg 
in  1909,  as  well  as  in  the  model  elections  conducted  by  the  Proportional 
Bepresentation  Society  in  1906,  1908,  and  1910. 
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4. (1)  If  the  number  of  candidates  elected  under  the 

last  rule  shall  not  equal  the  number  of  vacancies,  the  re- 
Transfer  turning  officer  shall  as  far  as  possible  transfer 
offurplas  from  each  elected  candidate  the  votes  (if  any) 
voles.  in  excess  of  the  quota  (herein  called  surplus 

votes)  to  the  candidates  indicated  on  the  ballot  papers  as 
next  in  order  of  the  voters' preference,  excluding  candidates 
already  declared  elected.  The  votes  of  the  candidate  having 
the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  first  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
particular  votes  to  be  transferred  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations  :— 

(a)  The  returning  officer  shall  arrange  all  the  ballot 
papers  in  the  parcel  of  the  elected  candidate  on 
which  votes  capable  of  transfer  are  given  by  lihng 
in  a  separate  sub-parcel  those  on  which  a  next 
preference  is  indicated  for  some  one  continuing 
candidate. 
(h)  The  returning  officer  shall  also  make  a  separate  sub- 
parcel  of  the  ballot  papers  in  the  parcel  on  which 
the  votes  given  are  not  capable  of  transfer. 

(c)  The  returning  officer  shall  count  the  ballot  papers  in 

each  sub-parcel,  and  also  the  total  of  all  the  ballot 
papers  containing  votes  capable  of  transfer. 

(d)  If  the  total  number  of  votes  capable  of  transfer  is 

equal  to  or  less  than  the  surplus  votes,  the  returning 
officer  shall  transfer  all  the  votes  capable  of  transfer. 

(e)  If  the  total  number  of  votes  capable  of  transfer  is 

greater  than  the  surplus  votes,  the  returning  officer 
shall  transfer  from  each  sub-parcel  of  votes  capable 
of  transfer  the  number  of  votes  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  sub-parcel 
as  the  number  of  surplus  votes  bears  to  the  total 
of  all  the  votes  capable  of  transfer. 
(/)  The  number  of  votes  to  be  transferred  from  each  sub- 
parcel  under  the  preceding  regulation  shall  be 
ascertained  by  multiplying  the  total  of  the  sub- 
parcel  by  the  number  of  surplus  votes  and  di'/iding 
the  result  by  the  total  number  of  votes  capable  of 
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transfer.     Fractional  remainders   shall   be    disre- 
garded. 
(g)  The   particular   votes   transferred   from   each   sub- 
parcel  shall  be  those  last  filed  in  the  sub-parcel. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  surplus  votes  shall  be  efiected  by- 
making  new  sub-parcels  of  the  ballot  papers  on  which  those 
votes  are  given,  and  adding  those  sub-parcels  to  the  parcels 
(if  any)  of  the  candidates  to  whom  the  transfers  are  made, 
or,  where  any  such  candidate  has  as  yet  no  parcel,  a  new 
parcel  shall  be  formed  for  him  from  the  papers  transferred, 

(3)  All  ballot  papers  in  a  parcel  of  an  elected  candidate 
not  transferred  under  this  rule  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally 
dealt  with,  and  the  votes  given  thereon  shall  thenceforth 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  If  two  or  more  parcels  of  elected  candidates  arc 
equal  in  size,  the  returning  officer  shall  decide  which  parcel 
he  Avill  first  deal  with  under  this  rule. 

(5)  A  transfer  of  votes  under  this  rule  shall  not  be  made 
unless  the  surplus  votes  of  the  elected  candidate,  together 
with  any  other  surplus  votes  not  transferred,  exceed  the 
difference,  between  the  totals  of  the  votes  of  the  two  con- 
tinuing candidates  lowest  on  the  poll. 

(6)  This  rule  shall  take  effect  subject  to  the  provisions 
for  filling  the  last  vacancy  herein-after  contained,  and  if 
at  any  time  it  shall  be  possible  to  fill  the  last  vacancy 
under  those  provisions,  no  further  transfer  under  this  rule 
shall  be  made. 

5.  After  the  transfer  of  the  surplus  votes  of  an  elected 
candidate,  any  candidate  who  shall,  as  a  result 
of  the  transfer,  obtain  the  quota  of  votes,  shall    ^^^^gL° 
be  declared  elected. 

6. — (1)  Unless  and  until  the  last  vacancy  shall  have 
been  filled  under  the  provisions  herein-after  contained,  if, 
after  the  transfers  directed  by  Rule  4,  there    p^j-^i^r 
shall  still  remain  a  vacancy,  and  the  votes  of    transfer  of 
any  elected  candidate  to  whom  a  transfer  has    surplus 
been  made  are  in  excess   of   the   quota,  the    *'°'^*' 
returning  officer  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  take  from  the  sub- 
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parcel  last  transferred  to  that  candidate  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  the  surplus. 

(2)  The  particular  votes  to  be  taken  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  given  in  Rule  4  hereof, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  votes  included  in  the  sub- 
parcel  last  transferred  had  been  the  only  votes  given  to 
the  candidate  ;  the  ballot  papers  so  taken  shall  be  added 
in  separate  sub-parcels  to  the  parcels  of  the  continuing 
candidates  (if  any)  indicated  thereon  as  next  in  order  of 
the  voters'  preference,  and  the  votes  given  thereon  shall 
be  transferred  to  those  candidates  accordingly.  Where 
any  such  candidate  has  as  yet  no  parcel,  a  new  parcel 
shall  be  formed  for  him  from  the  papers  transferred. 

(3)  The  remaining  ballot  papers  in  the  parcel  of  the 
elected  candidate  (including  the  ballot  papers  taken  from 
the  parcel  under  Sub-Rule  (1)  on  which  the  votes  given 
are  not  capable  of  transfer)  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally 
dealt  with,  and  the  votes  given  thereon  shall  thenceforth 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  After  any  transfer  of  votes  under  this  rule,  any 
candidate  who  shall,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer,  obtain 
the  quota  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected.- 

(5)  The  process  directed  by  this  rule  shall  be  repeated 
until  the  last  vacancy  is  filled,  or  until  no  candidate  has 
any  surplus  votes,  whichever  shall  first  happen. 

(6)  If  two  or  more  j^arcels  shall  be  equal  in  size,  regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  number  of  votes  counted  to  each  candi- 
date under  Rule  1,  and  the  parcel  of  the  candidate  highest 
on  that  count  shall  first  be  dealt  with,  but  if  the  numbers 
of  votes  on  that  count  were  equal,  the  returning  officer  shall 
decide  which  parcel  he  will  fixst  deal  with  under  this  rule. 

(7)  A  transfer  of  votes  under  this  rule  shall  not  be  made 
unless  the  surplus  votes  of  the  elected  candidate,  together 
with  any  other  surplus  votes  not  transferred,  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  totals  of  the  votes  of  the  two  con- 
tinuing candidates  lowest  on  the  poll. 

7. — (1)  Unless  and  until  the  last  vacancy  shall  have 
been  filled  under  the  provisions  herein-after  contained,  if. 
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after  the  transfers  under  the  preceding  rules,  there  shall 
still  remain  one  or  more  vacancies,  or,  if  no  candidate 
shall  have  been  declared  elected  under  Rule  3,  j^igij-njuiion 
the   returning   officer  shall   exclude   from   the  0/  votes  of 
poll  the  candidate  having  the  lowest  number  of  '"^'^^/^^^ 
votes,  and  shall  distribute  the  votes  capable  of  '^""  ' 
transfer  on  the  ballot  papers  in  his  parcel  among  the  con- 
tinuing candidates  next  in  order  of  the  voters'  preference. 
Any  ballot  papers  in  the  parcel,  on  which  votes  not  capable 
of  transfer  are  given,  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally  dealt 
with,  and  the  votes  given  thereon  shall  thenceforth  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

(2)  If  in  any  case  the  total  of  the  votes  of  the  two  or 
more  candidates  lowest  on  the  poll  together  with  any  sur- 
plus votes  not  transferred  is  less  than  the  votes  of  the  next 
highest  candidate,  the  returning  officer  may  in  one  opera- 
tion exclude  those  candidates  from  the  poll  and  distribute 
their  votes  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

(3)  After  the  distribution  under  this  rule  of  votes  capable 
of  transfer,  any  candidate  who  has  received  the  quota  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

(4)  The  surplus  votes  of  any  candidate  elected  under 
this  rule  who  has  received  more  than  the  quota  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  manner  directed  by  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  last  preceding  rule. 

8.  The  process  directed  by  the  last  rule  shall  be  repeated 
on  the  successive  exclusions  one  after  another      Further 
of  the  candidates  with  the  lowest  numbers  of      distribu- 
votes  until  the  last  vacancy  is  filled  either  by      ''<'"«• 
the  election  of  a  candidate  with  the  quota  or  under  the 
next  following  rule. 

9, — (1)  When  the  number  of  continuing  candidates  is 
reduced  to  the  number  of  vacancies  remaining 
unfilled,  the  continuing  candidates  shall  be  de-  ^^'^^  vacancy. 
clared  elected. 

(2)  When  only  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and  the 
votes  of  some  one  continuing  candidate  exceed  the  total 
of  all  the  votes  of  the  other  continuing  candidates  together 
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with  any  surplus  votes  not  transferred,  that  candidate 
shall  be  declared  elected. 

(3)  When  more  than  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and 
the  votes  of  the  candidate,  who,  if  all  the  vacancies  were 
filled  by  the  successive  elections  of  the  continuing  candi- 
dates with  the  largest  numbers  of  votes,  would  be  the  last 
to  be  elected,  exceed  the  total  of  all  the  votes  of  the  con- 
tinuing candidates  with  fewer  votes  than  himself  together 
with  any  surplus  votes  not  transferred,  that  candidate 
and  all  the  other  continuing  candidates  who  have  not  less 
votes  than  himself  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(4)  When  only  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and  there 
are  only  two  continuing  candidates,  and  chose  two  candi- 
dates have  each  the  same  number  of  votes  and  no  surplus 
votes  remain  capable  of  transfer,  one  candidate  shall  be 
declared  excluded  under  the  next  following  rule  and  the 
other  declared  elected. 

10.  If  at  any  time  when  a  candidate  has  to  be  excluded 
under  these  rules  two  or  more  candidates  have  each  the 
„  .  .  same  number  of  votes,  regard  shall  be  had  to 
for  exclusion  the  number  of  votes  counted  to  each  candidate 
of  candidates  under  Rule  1 ,  and  the  candidate  lowest  on  that 
in  special      count  shall  be  excluded,  but,  if  the  numbers 

CCLSCS 

of  votes  on  that  count  were  equal,  the  returning 
ofiicer  shall  decide  which  candidate  shall  be  excluded. 

11.  The  returning  officer  shall  record  and  give  pub  he 
notice  of  any  transfer  of  votes  made  under  these  rules 

and  of  the  total  number  of  votes  counted  to 
of  iransflrs.^  QSbch.  candidate  after  any  such  transfer  in  addi- 
tion to  the  particulars  prescribed  by  Rule  45 
to  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Ballot  Act,  1872.  Such 
pubhc  notice  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  form  given 
in  the  appendix  to  these  rules. 

12. — (1)  Any  candidate  or  his  agent  may  at  any  tune 

during  the  counting  of  the  votes,  either  before  the  com- 

Recounts       mencement    or   after   the    completion   of  the 

transfer    of    the    votes    (whether    surplus    or 

otherwise)  of  any  candidate,  request  the  returning  officer 
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to  recount  the  papers  then  comprised  in  the  parcels 
of  all  or  any  candidates  (not  being  papers  set  aside  as 
finally  dealt  with)  and  the  returning  officer  shall  forthwith 
recount  the  same  accordingly.  The  returning  officer  may 
also  at  his  discretion  recount  votes  either  once  or  more 
often  in  any  case  in  which  he  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  any  previous  count.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  sliall  make  it  obUgatory  on  the  returning  officer  to 
recount  the  same  votes  more  than  once. 

(2)  If  upon  an  election  petition — 

(i)  any  ballot   papers   counted  by  the   returning 

officer  are  rejected  as  invalid,  or 
(ii)  any  ballot  papers  rejected  by  the  returning 
officer  are  declared  vaHd, 
the  court  may  direct  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  ballot 
papers  to  be   recounted  and  the   result  of  the   election 
ascertained  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

(3)  Except  as  in  this  rule  expressly  provided,  no  recount 
shall  be  had  whether  on  an  election  petition  or  otherwise. 

13. — (1)  If  any  question  shall  arise  in  relation  to  any 
transfer,  the  decision  of  the  returning  officer,  whether 
expressed  or  imphed  by  his  acts,  shall  be  final  £)e,e;.^j„„. 
unless  an  objection  is  made  by  any  candidate  tion  of 
or  his  agent  before  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  questions  as 
and  in  that  event  the  decision  of  the  returning  '"  ''■«"«/^r«- 
officer  may  be  reversed  upon  an  election  petition. 

(2)  If  any  decision  of  the  returning  officer  is  so  reversed, 
the  transfer  in  question  and  all  operations  subsequent 
thereto  shall  be  void,  and  the  court  shall  direct  what 
transfer  is  to  be  made  in  place  thereof,  and  shall  cause 
the  subsequent  operations  to  be  carried  out  and  the  result 
of  the  election  to  be  ascertained  in  accordance  with  these 
rules. 

14.  In  these  rules — 

(1)  The  expression  "votes  capable  of  transfer"  means 
votes    given    on    ballot    papers    on    which    a    D^fij^inons 
further  preference  is  indicated  for  a  continu- 
ing candidate. 
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Provided  that  a  vote  shall  be  deemed  not  capable 
of  transfer  in  any  case  in  which — 

(a)  The  names  of  two  or  more  candidates  (whether 
already  excluded  from  the  poll  or  declared  elected 
or  not)  are  marked  with  the  same  figure  and  are 
next  in  order  of  preference,  or 
{b)  The  name  of  the  candidate  to  whom  the  transfer 
is  to  be  made  or  of  some  candidate  (whether 
continuing  or  not)  higher  in  the  order  of  the 
voters'  preference  is  marked 

(i)  by   a   figure    not   following   consecutively 
after    some   other   figure   on    the    ballot 
paper,  or 
(ii)  by  two  or  more  figures, 
(2)  The     expression    "  continuing    candidates "    means 
candidates   not   aheady   declared   elected   or   ex- 
cluded from  the  poll. 


APPENDIX   TO   SCHEDULE 

Example  of  an  Election  conducted  on  the  System 
OF  Proportional  Representation  set  out  above 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  five  members  to  be 
elected,  and  that  there  are  ten  candidates. 

The  valid  papers  are  drawn  from  the  general  heap  of 
ballot  papers  and  arranged  in  separate  parcels  under  the 
names  of  the  candidates  marked  with  the  figure  I. 
(Rule  L) 

Each  separate  parcel  is  counted  (Rule  1)  and  the  total 
of  all  the  valid  votes  is  ascertained  (Rule  2).  It  is  found 
that  the  total  of  all  the  vahd  votes  is  6000. 

This  total  is  divided  by  six  {i.e.  the  number  which 
exceeds  by  one  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled),  and 
1001  {i.e.  the  quotient  1000  increased  by  one)  is  the  number 
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of  votes  sufficient  to  elect  a  member,  and  is  called  the 
"  quota  "  (Rule  2). 

The   result  of  the  count  may  be   supposed  to  be   as 
follows  : — 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

6 

H 

I 

K 


2,009  Elected 
952 
939 
746 
493 
341 
157 
152 
118 
93 


6,000 


A's  votes  exceed  the  quota  and  he  is  declared  elected 
(Rule  3). 

First  Transfer. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  transfer  A's  surplus  votes 
(Rule  4  (1)).  A  has  in  fact  (2009  less  1001  or)  1008  surplus 
votes.  All  A's  2009  voting  papers  are  examined  and 
arranged  in  separate  sub-parcels  according  to  the  second 
preferences  indicated  thereon  (Rule  4  (1)  (a)).  A  separate 
sub-parcel  is  also  formed  of  those  papers  on  which  no 
second  preference  is  shown,  and  which  are  therefore  not 
capable  of  transfer.  (Rule  4  (1)  [h).)  The  result  is  found 
to  be  as  follows.     (Rule  4  (1)  (c).) 

A  Becond  preference  is  shown  for  G  on  1,708  papers 
tt  M  f»  ^  »»      257       „ 

„  ,t  »»  E   „        11       „ 

..  F   ,,        28       ,, 


Total  of  votes]|capable  of  transfer      .     2,004 
No  second  preference  is  shown  on     .  5       „ 

Total  of  A's  votes        .      2,009 

The  total  number  of  votes  to  be  transferred  is  1008,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  several 
sub-parcels  in  the  proportions  which  the  latter  bear  to  all 
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the  votes  capable  of  transfer  ;  that  is,  there  must  be  trans- 
ferred, e.g.,  to  G  a  number  of  votes  bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion to  1008,  the  total  to  be  transferred,  as  1708,  the 
number  of  votes  in  G's  sub-parcel,  bears  to  2004,  the  total 
of  votes  capable  of  transfer.  In  other  words  the  number 
of  the  ballot  papers  on  which  each  candidate  is  next  pre- 
ference must  be  multiplied  by  a  fraction  of  which  the 
surplus  is  the  numerator  and  the  total  of  votes  capable 
of  transfer  the  denominator,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  votes  to  be  transferred  to  the  candidate  in 
question.  In  making  the  transfers  fractions  of  votes  are 
neglected  (Rule  4  (1)  (<?)  and  (/)). 
The  process  is  as  follows  : — 

To  G  there  are  to  be  transferred  1,708  x  n'vv-rrr  =  859  votes 

2,004 

1,008 
»D  „  „  „  25/ X  2001=  129      „ 

E  11  x^^^^-      5 

»»  -^  »'  »»  "  2  004~  " 

»  F  »  »  "  ^^^21)04^    ^'      " 


1,007 


859,  129,  5  and  14  votes  are  now  transferred  to  G,  D,  E, 
and  F  respectively,  the  particular  voting  papers  taken 
being  those  last  filed  in  their  sub-parcels,  and  therefore  at 
the  top  of  the  sub-parcels.  These  voting  papers  are  added 
in  separate  sub-parcels  to  G,  D,  E,  and  F  (Rule  4  (2)). 
Their  totals  then  become — 


G   . 

.  157  +  859=1,016 

D   . 

.  746+129=  875 

E   . 

.  493+  5=  498 

F   . 

1  1 

.  341+  14=  355 

All  the  other  voting  papers  in  A's  parcel  (1002  in  number) 
are  set  aside  as  finally  dealt  with  (Rule  4  (3)),  the  figure 
1002  being  the  quota  1001  with  the  addition  of  the  one 
further  vote  of  the  surplus  which,  owing  to  the  disregard 
of  fractions,  is  not  transferred.     G  having  obtained  more 
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than  the  quota  is  now  declared  elected  (Rule  5),  and  the 
poll  stands  as  follows 


A 

G 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

H 

I 

K 


1,002  Elected 
1,016  Elected 

952 

939 

875 

498 

355 

152 

118 
93 


Second  Transfer 


G  has  now  more  than  the  quota,  and  his  surplus  votes 
(1016  less  1001  or  15)  would  have  to  be  transferred 
(Rule  6  (1))  were  it  not  for  the  provisions  of  Rule  6  (7). 
But  under  that  rule,  the  process  of  transferring  a  surplus 
is  postponed  in  a  case  where  the  surplus  is  less  than  the 
difference  between  the  two  lowest  candidates  on  the  poll, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  transfer  would  produce.no  prac- 
tical effect.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  I  and  K, 
the  two  lowest  candidates,  is  118  -  93,  or  25,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  necessary  to  transfer  G's  surplus. 

The  returning  officer  proceeds  to  distribute  the  votes  of 
the  candidates  with  the  smallest  totals  (Rules  7  and  8). 

K's  parcel  is  therefore  examined  and  is  found  to  contain 
89  papers  on  which  F  is  next  preference,  and  4  on  which 
C  is  next  preference. 

Therefore  89  votes  are  transferred  to  F  and  4  to  C, 

The  poll  now  stands — 


A 

1,002  Elected 

G 

1,0  IG  Elected 

B 

952 

C 

943 

D 

875 

E 

498 

F 

444 

H 

152 

I 

118 

No  further  candidate  has  the  quota. 
23 
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Third  Transfer 

The  difference  between  I  and  H  exceeds  G-'s  surplus, 
which  therefore  is  allowed  to  remain  (Rule  6  (7)),  and  the 
votes  of  I  as  now  lowest  on  the  poll  have  now  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  K's  (Rule  8),  But  as  the 
combined  votes  of  H  and  I,  together  with  G's  surplus 
(152  +  118+15  =  285),  are  less  than  444,  the  total  of  F,  the 
next  highest  candidate,  the  returning  ofi&cer  avails  himself 
of  Rule  7  (2),  and  distributes  both  H  and  I's  votes  at  one 
operation. 

I's  parcel  is  found  to  contain  107  papers  on  which  D 
and  11  on  which  B  is  next  preference,  and  H's  parcel  is 
found  to  contain  108  papers  on  which  B  is  next  preference, 
and  44  on  which  there  is  no  available  preference  marked. 
(In  some  cases,  some  or  one  of  A,  G,  I,  H,  and  K  are 
marked  as  next  in  order  of  preference  on  the  papers  exa- 
mined, but  as  all  of  them  are  already  either  elected  or 
excluded  they  are  left  out  of  account.)  Therefore,  107 
votes  are  transferred  to  D,  and  119  (108  +  11)  to  B,  while 
44  are  set  aside  as  finally  dealt  with  (Rule  7  (1)).  The 
result  is  to  give  B  the  quota,  and  he  is  declared  elected. 

The  poll  now  stands — 

A 1,002  Elected 

G 1,016  Elected 

B 1,071  Elected 

D 982 

C 943 

E 498 

F 444 

Fourth  Transfer 

B  has  now  a  surplus  of  70  votes,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  distribute  this  (Rules  7  (4),  6,  and  4)  as  it  exceeds  the 
difference  between  E  and  F,  which  is  54  (Rule  6  (7)). 

For  this  purpose  only  the  119  votes  last  transferred  are 
taken  into  account  (Rule  6  (2)). 

These  are  examined  and  arranged  in  sub-parcels,  in  the 
same  manner  as  A's  votes  were  examined  and  arranged, 
with  the  following  result : — 
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A  next  preference  is  shown  for  E  on  84  papers. 
No  further  preference  is  shown  on  35  papers. 
The  total  number  of  votes  capable  of  transfer  (84)  is 
thus  greater  than  the  surplus  (70),  but,  as  there  is  only 

one  possible  transfer,  the  process  is  simple  :   84  x  gj  =  70 ; 

and  so  the  70  votes  last  filed  in  E's  sub-parcel  are  trans- 
ferred to  E. 

The  poll  now  stands — 


A 
G 
B 

D 
C 

E 

F 


1,002  Elected 
1,016  Elected 
1,001  Elected 

982 

943 

568 

444 


Fifth  Transfer 

G's  surplus  is  still  not  distributable  (Rule  6  (7)),  but 
F  is  now  lowest  on  the  poll  and  his  votes  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed (Rule  8). 

On  examination  it  is  found  that  of  F's  444  papers,  353 
show  a  next  preference  for  C,  and  the  remainder,  91,  con- 
tain no  further  preference. 

The  353  are  transferred  to  C,  who  thus  has  more  than 
the  quota,  and  is  declared  elected,  and  the  91  are  set  aside 
as  finally  dealt  with  (Rule  7  (1)). 

The  poll  now  stands — 

A 1,002  Elected 

G 1,016  Elected 

B 1,001  Elected 

C 1,296  Elected 

D 982 

E 568 

This  terminates  the  election  ;  for,  even  if  all  C's  surplus 
votes  (295)  and  all  G's  surplus  votes  (15)  were  transferred 
to  E,  his  poll  would  only  amount  to  878.  But  D's  votes 
(982)  exceed  this  total,  D  is  therefore  declared  elected 
(Rale  9  (2)). 

The  final  result  is  that  A,  G,  B,  C,  and  D  are  elected. 
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APPENDIX   VIII 

THE   SINGLE   TRANSFERABLE   VOTE 
SCHEDULE   (4)    OF   TASMANIAN   ELECTORAL   ACT,    1907 

In  this  Schedule,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears — 

"  Returning  Officer  "  means  the  Returning  Officer  for 
the  District : 

"  Quota  "  means  the  number  of  votes  sufficient  to  elect 
a  candidate  : 

"  Surplus  "  means  the  number  of  votes  which  a  candi- 
date has  obtained,  at  any  stage  of  the  scrutiny, 
over  and  above  the  quota  : 

"  First  choice  recorded  for  a  candidate  "  means  a  voting- 
paper  on  which  the  number  1  is  placed  in  the  square 
opposite  the  name  : 

"  Second  choice  recorded  for  a  candidate  "  means  a 
voting  paper  on  which  the  number  2  is  placed  in 
the  square  opposite  his  name  : 

"  Transfer  value  "  means  that  portion  of  a  vote  which 
is  unused  by — 

(a)  an  elected  candidate  who  has  obtained  a 
surplus, 

(h)  a  candidate  excluded  on  account  of  his  being 
lowest  on  the  poll,  and  which  is  therefore 
transferred  to  the  candidate  next  in  the 
order  of  the  voter's  preference.  The  trans- 
fer value  of  all  votes  is  either  1  or  some 
fraction  of  1. 

357 
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First  choice 
of  each 
candidate  to 
be  counted. 

To  find 
the  quota. 


Candidates 
who  have  the 
quota  to  be 
declared 
elected. 

If  first 
choices 
exactly  equal 
to  quota, 
voting 
papers  to  be 
set  aside. 

If  a  surplus, 
surplus  to  be 
transferred. 


Voting 
papers  re- 
examined 
and  second 
choices 
counted. 


Method  of  Counting  Votes 

1.  The  number  of  first  choices  recorded  for 
each  candidate  shall  be  counted,  and  all  in- 
formal voting  papers  shall  be  rejected. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  such  first  choices 
shall  be  divided  by  one  more  than  the  number 
of  candidates  required  to  be  elected,  and  the 
quotient  increased  by  one,  disregarding  any 
remainder,  shall  be  the  quota,  and  (except  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  Rule  10)  no  candidate 
shall  be  elected  until  he  obtains  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  quota. 

3.  Any  candidate  who  has,  upon  the  first 
choices  being  counted,  a  number  of  such  votes 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  quota  shall  be 
declared  elected. 

4.  Where  the  number  of  such  votes  obtained 
by  any  candidate  is  equal  to  the  quota,  the 
whole  of  the  voting  papers  on  which  a  first 
choice  is  recorded  for  such  elected  candidate 
shall  be  set  aside  as  finally  dealt  with. 

5.  Where  the  number  of  such  votes  obtained 
by  any  candidate  is  in  excess  of  the  quota,  the 
proportion  of  votes  in  excess  of  the  quota  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  other  candidates  not 
yet  declared  elected,  next  in  the  order  of  the 
voters'  respective  preferences,  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

(i)  All  the  voting  papers  on  which  a  first 
choice  is  recorded  for  the  elected  can- 
didate shall  be  re-examined,  and  the 
number  of  second  choices,  or  (in  the 
case  provided  for  in  Eule  12)  third  or 
next  consecutive  choices,  recorded  for 
each  unelected  candidate  thereon  shall 
be  counted  : 
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(ii)  The   surplus   of   the   elected   candidate  Find  the 
shall  be  divided  by  the  total  number  transfer 
of  votes  obtained  by  him  on  the  count-  ^°  "^* 
ing  of  the  first  choices,  and  the  resulting 
fraction  shall  be  the  transfer  value  : 
(iii)  The  number  of  second  or  other  choices,  as-  Multiply 
certained  in  paragraph  i,  to  be  recorded  l^j^^/^^^  . 
for  each  unelected  candidate,  shall  be  transfer 
multiphed  by  the  transfer  value  :  value. 

(iv)  The  resulting  number,  disregarding  any  Add  result 
fractional  remainder,  shall  be  credited  ""• 
to  each  unelected  candidate,  and  added 
to  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  him 
on  the  counting  of  the  first  choices. 
6. — (a)  Where,  on  the  counting  of  the  first  if  more  than 
choices  or  on  any  transfer,  more  than  one  candi-  one  syP^«s» 
date  has  a  surplus,  the  largest  surplus  shall  be  ffl^^lt  ^ 
first  dealt  with.     If  then  more  than  one  candi-  with. 
date  has  a  surplus,  the  then  largest  surplus  shall 
be  dealt  with,  and  so  on  :     Provided  that,  if 
one   candidate   has   obtained   a   surplus   at   a 
count  or  transfer  previous  to  that  at  which 
another  candidate  obtams  a  surplus,  the  sur- 
plus of  the  former  shall  be  first  dealt  with. 

(6)  Where  two  or  more  surpluses  are  equal,  //  surpluses 
the  surplus  of  the  candidate  who  was  the  highest  ^^-"J'J^f  ^j, 
on  the  poll  at  the  count  or  transfer  at  which  decide. 
they  last  had  an  unequal  number  of  votes  shall 
be  first  dealt  with  ;    and  if  they  have  had  an 
equal  number  of  votes  at  all  preceding  counts  or 
transfers,  the  returning  officer  shall  decide  which 
candidate's  surplus  shall  be  first  dealt  with. 

7. — (a)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  If  transfer 
by  a  candidate  is  raised  up  to  or  above  ^^^  ^aaieVpTo^'r 
quota  by  a  transfer  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  there-  ^bove  quota, 
upon  be  declared  elected.    And  in  such  case,  he  to  be 
notwithstanding  the   fact  that  he   may  ^^^^  ^igl^Jd.^ 
reached  the  quota,  such  transfer  shall  be  com- 
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//  votes 
exactly  equal 
to  quota, 
voting 
papers  to  be 
set  aside. 


If  surplus 
created, 
surplus  to  be 
transferred. 


Voting 
paper  of  last 
transfer  re- 
examined 
and  third 
choices 
counted. 


Find  the 

transfer 

value. 


Multiply 
third  choices 
by  transfer 
value. 


Add  result 
on. 


pleted,  and  all  the  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled 
therefrom  shall  be  transferred  to  hini,  but  no 
votes  of  any  other  candidate  shall  be  transferred 
to  him. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  up  to,  but  not  above,  the 
quota  by  a  transfer  as  aforesaid,  the  whole  of 
the  voting  papers  on  which  such  votes  are 
recorded  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally  dealt 
with. 

(c)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by 
a  candidate  is  raised  above  the  quota  by  a 
transfer  as  aforesaid,  his  surplus  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  candidates  next  in  the  order  of 
the  voters'  respective  preferences,  in  the  foUoAv- 
ing  manner : — 

(i)  The  voting  papers  on  which  are  recorded 
the  votes  obtained  by  the  elected  candi- 
date in  the  last  transfer  shall  be  re- 
examined, and  the  number  of  third,  or 
(in  the  case  provided  for  in  Rule  12)  next 
consecutive  choices  recorded  for  each 
unelected  candidate  thereon  counted  : 

(ii)  The  surplus  of  the  elected  candidate  shall 
be  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
voting  papers  mentioned  in  paragraph 
i,  and  the  resulting  fraction  shall  be  the 
transfer  value  : 

(iii)  The  number  of  second  (or  other)  choices, 
ascertained  in  paragraph  i,  to  be  re- 
corded for  each  unelected  candidate, 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  last-mentioned 
transfer  value  : 

(iv)  The  resulting  number,  disregarding  any 
fractional  remainder,  shall  be  credited 
to  each  unelected  candidate,  and  added 
to  the  number  of  votes  previously  ob- 
tained by  him. 
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8. — (a)  Where,  after  the  first  choices  have  been  when  all 
counted  and  all  surpluses  (if  any)  have  been  surpluses 
transferred  as  hereinbefore  directed,  no  candi-  '^^"j^^'' 
date,  or  less  than  the  number  of  candidates  lowest  on 
requhed  to  be  elected,  has  or  have  obtained  the  poll  to  be 
quota,  the  candidate  who  is  lowest  on  the  poll  ^^cZurferf, 
shall  be  excluded,  and  all  the  votes  obtained  votes 
by  him  shall  be  transferred  to  the  candidates  transferred. 
next  in  the    order  of   the    voters'    respective 
preferences,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed 
in  Rule  5. 

(6)  The    votes   obtained   by   such   excluded  First  choices 
candidate  as  first  choices  shall  first  be  transferred,  '»  *^  trans- 
the  transfer  value  of  each  vote  in  this  case  '^'^^^         ' 
being  1. 

(c)  The  other  votes  of  such  excluded  candi- ,  rften  offter 
date  shall  then  be  dealt  with  in  the  order  of  the  ^otes  in 
transfers  in  which,  and  at  the  transfer  value  at  '"^ 
which,  he  obtained  them. 

{d)  Each  of  the  transfers  which  takes  place  Each  trans- 
under  the  two  previous  clauses  of  this  rule  shall  i^^  deemed 
be  deemed  for  all  purposes  to  be  a  separate  "^ans/er^^ 
transfer. 

9. — (a)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  //  transfer 
by  a  candidate  is  raised  up  to  or  above  the  raises  can- 
quota  by  any  such  transfer  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  ^l^^^^^  ^Jl^lg 
thereupon  be  declared  elected.     And  in  such  be  declared 
case,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  may  have  elected. 
reached  the  quota,  such  transfer  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled 
therefrom  shall  be  transferred  to  him,  but  no 
other  votes  shall  be  transferred  to  him. 

(6)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a  //  votes 
candidate  is  raised  up  to,  but  not  above,  the  exactly  equal 
quota  ])y  any  such  transfer  as  aforesaid,  the  ^^^tTtif'^' 
whole  of  the  voting  papers  on  which  such  votes  papers  to  be 
are  recorded  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally  dealt  set  aside. 
with. 
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7/  surplus 
created, 
surplus  to  be 
transferred. 


Surpluses  to 
be  dealt  with 
before  further 
exclusion. 

Process  of 
exclusion  to 
be  repeated 
until  there 
remain 
number  of 
candidates 
required. 

If  lowest 
candidates 
equal  last, 
difference  to 
decide. 


If  a  candi- 
date elected 
or  excluded, 
his  name  not 
considered 
on  voting 
paper. 


(c)  Where  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  raised  above  the  quota  by  any  such 
transfer  as  aforesaid,  his  surplus  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  candidates  next  in  the  order  of  the 
voters'  respective  preferences  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  directed  in  Rule  7,  Clause  (c)  : 
Provided  that  such  surplus  shall  not  be  dealt 
with  until  all  the  votes  of  the  excluded  candidate 
have  been  transferred. 

{d)  Where  any  surplus  exists  it  shall  be  dealt 
with  before  any  other  candidate  is  excluded. 

10.  The  same  process  of  excluding  the  candi- 
date lowest  on  the  poll  and  transferring  to  other 
candidates  his  votes  shall  be  repeated  until 
all  the  candidates,  except  the  number  required 
to  be  elected,  have  been  excluded,  and  the 
unexcluded  candidates,  who  have  not  already 
been  so  declared,  shall  then  be  declared  elected. 

11.  Where  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to 
exclude  a  candidate,  and  two  or  more  candidates 
have  the  same  number  of  votes  and  are  lowest 
on  the  poll,  then  whichever  of  such  candidates 
was  lowest  on  the  poll  at  the  last  count  or  transfer 
at  which  they  had  an  unequal  number  of  votes 
shall  be  first  excluded,  and  if  such  candidates 
have  had  an  equal  number  of  votes  at  all  pre- 
ceding counts  or  transfers,  the  returning  officer 
shall  decide  which  candidate  shall  be  first  ex- 
cluded. 

12.  In  determining  what  candidate  is  next 
in  the  order  of  the  voter's  preference,  any 
candidates  who  have  been  declared  elected  or 
who  have  been  excluded  shall  not  be  considered, 
and  the  order  of  the  voter's  preference  shall  be 
determined  as  if  the  names  of  such  candidates 
had  not  been  on  the  voting  paper. 
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13.  Where  on  any  transfer  it  is  found  that    Exhausted 
on   any  votmg  paper  there    is   no  candidate    votes. 
opposite  whose  name  a  number  is  placed,  other 
than  those  who  have  been  aheady  either  declared 
elected  or  excluded,  such  voting  paper  shall  be 
set  aside  as  exhausted. 


APPENDIX    IX 

THE   SINGLE   TKANSFERABLE   VOTE 
REGULATIONS   FOR   THE   ELECTION   OF   SENATORS 
UNDER   THE   SOUTH    AFRICA   ACT,    1909 

I.  In  these  Regulations  : — 

(1)  "  Continuing  Candidates "  mean  candidates  not 
elected  or  not  excluded  from  the  poll  at  any  given  time. 

(2)  "  First  Preference  "  means  the  figure  1  set  opposite 
the  name  of  any  candidate  ;  "  second  preference  "  similarly 
means  the  figure  2  ;  "third  preference  "  the  figure  3,  and 
so  on. 

(3)  "  Unexhausted  papers  "  mean  ballot  papers  on  which 
a  further  preference  is  recorded  for  a  continuing  candidate. 

(4)  "  Exhausted  papers  "  mean  ballot  papers  on  which 
no  further  preference  is  recorded  for  a  continuing  candidate, 
provided  that  a  paper  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  exhausted 
in  any  case  in  which — 

(a)  The  names  of  two  or  more  candidates,  whether  con- 

tinuing or  not,  are  marked  with  the  same  figure 
and  are  next  in  order  of  preference,  or 

(b)  The  name  of  the  candidate  next  in  order  of  pre- 

ference, whether  continuing  or  not,  is  marked 
(i)  By  a  figure  not  following  consecutively  after 

some  other  figure  on  the  ballot  paper,  or 
(ii)  By  two  or  more  figures.^ 

1  The  fact  that  a  voter  has  not  marked  every  preference  correctly  does 
not  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  preferences.  His  paper  is  only  treated  as 
exhausted  when  the  wrongly  marked  preference  is  reached.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  : — 

z'  A   1  f  A   1 

B  2  B   2 

(1)  J   C    3  (2)  J   C    3 

D  3  Ids 

E  4  E  6 

I  F  - 

In  case  (1)  the  preferences  for  A  and  B  would  be  valid.  If  the  third 
preference  were  reached  the  paper  would  be  treated  as  exhausted,  as  it 
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(5)  "  Original  Votes  "  in  regard  to  any  candidate  mean 
the  votes  derived  from  ballot  papers  on  which  a  first  prefer- 
ence is  recorded  for  such  candidate. 

(6)  "  Transferred  Votes "  in  regard  to  any  candidate 
mean  votes,  the  value  or  part  of  the  value  of  which  is 
credited  to  such  candidate  and  which  are  derived  from 
ballot  papers  on  which  a  second  or  subsequent  preference  is 
recorded  for  such  candidate. 

(7)  "  Surplus  "  means  the  number  by  which  the  value 
of  the  votes  of  any  candidate,  original  and  transferred, 
exceeds  the  quota. 

II.  (1)  The  Governor  in  Council  shall  by  Proclamation 
fix  a  date  on  or  before  which  every  candidate  for  election 
shall  be  nominated  by  two  members  of  the  Legislature  in 
writing  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Such  nomination  shall  contain  the  candidate's  full  name 
and  address,  shall  be  signed  by  two  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  shall  be  accepted  in  writing  by  the  candidate. 
A  nomination  paper  may  include  any  number  of  names  not 
exceeding  eight,  but  no  member  shall  sign  more  than  one 
nomination  paper,  and  no  candidate  shall  sign  a  nomination 
paper  on  which  his  name  appears.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Assessors  hereinafter  referred  to,  reject  all  nominations  not 
made  in  accordance  with  these  regulations. 

(2)  Immediately  after  the  date  fixed  for  receiving 
nominations  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall 
make  a  return  to  the  Governor  in  Council  showing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  duly 
nominated,  together  with  the  names  of  the  members  who 
have  nominated  them.  He  shall  at  the  same  time  certify 
that  such  nominations  have  been  duly  made  in  accordance 
with  these  regulations,  and  forward  to  the  Governor-in- 

would  be  impossible  to  say  for  which  candidate  the  voter  reaUy  intended 
to  give  his  third  preference.  In  case  (2)  the  preferences  for  A,  B  and  C 
would  be  valid,  but  not  the  later  ones,  whether  D  had  been  elected  or 
excluded  or  was  still  a  continuing  candidate.  It  is  possible  that  the 
voter  meant  to  give  a  fourth  preference  for  some  other  candidate,  e.g.  F, 
but  omitted  to  do  so.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  treat  5  aa  being  meant 
to  be  4. 
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Council   the   certificate    by   the    Assessors   mentioned   in 
Regulation  IV.  (2). 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  the  Assessors,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor- 
in-Council,  inspect  the  nomination  papers,  and  his  decision 
on  the  point  at  issue  shall  be  final. 

(3)  If  the  number  of  nominations  received  is  less  than  the 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  Governor-in-Council 
shall  by  Proclamation  call  for  further  nominations  to  be 
made  on  or  before  a  date  to  be  fixed  therein.  If  the 
number  of  nominations  received  on  the  original  date,  or 
such  further  date  as  may  be  fixed,  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  vacancies  to  be  fiUed,  the  Governor-in-Council  shall  by 
Proclamation  declare  the  candidates  so  nominated  to  be 
duly  elected. 

(4)  If  the  number  of  candidates  nominated  as  aforesaid 
exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  Governor- 
in-Council  shall  by  Proclamation  summon  a  joint  sitting 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
candidates  to  fiJl  the  vacancies  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
these  regulations.  Such  sitting  shall  be  continued  for  a 
period  to  be  fixed  in  the  Proclamation,  not  being  less  than 
two  hours,  and  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  except 
during  the  continuation  of  such  sitting.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature  have  voted 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  two  hours,  the 
Speaker  may  close  the  sitting. 

III.  Each  member  of  the  Legislature  present  shall  vote 
in  person,  and  no  voting  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted. 

IV.  (1)  The  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  act 
as  returning  officer  and  shall,  subject  to  these  rules,  do  all 
things  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  election. 

(2)  Two  Assessors,  not  being  Members  of  Parhament, 
shall  be  nominated,  one  by  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
who  shall  assist  and  advise  the  returning  officer  in  his 
duties,  both  in  respect  of  the  receiving  of  nominations  and 
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the  conduct  of  the  election.  Immediately  after  the  date 
fixed  for  the  receipt  of  nominations  the  Assessors  shall 
furnish  the  returning  ofiicer,  for  transmission  to  the 
Governor-in-Council,  with  a  certificate  stating  whether  or 
not  they  are  satisfied  that  the  nominations  have  been  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  these  regulations.  Further,  if 
either  of  the  Assessors  is  for  any  reason  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  election  he  shall  report  his  opinion,  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Coimcil  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
who,  after  consultation,  may  if  they  consider  it  necessary, 
order  a  recount  to  be  made,  and  the  returning  officer  shall 
act  accordingly. 

(3)  Before  entering  on  their  duties  the  returning  officer 
and  the  assessors  shall  be  required  to  make  oath  or  afl&rma- 
tion  before  the  Speaker  that  they  will  faithfully  and  im- 
partially discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  herein,  or  such  other  rules  as  may  be 
lawfully  made. 

(4)  The  returning  ofiicer  shall  furnish  the  Governor-in- 
Council  with  the  names  of  the  persons  elected,  and  shall 
make  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  complete  return 
signed  by  himself  showing  the  various  steps  of  the  election, 
and  the  result  of  the  election.  He  shall  also  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  sealed  packet 
containing  the  nominations,  the  actual  ballot  papers  and 
the  counterfoils,  which  shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twelve  months.  The  Governor-in-Council  shall  notify 
by  Proclamation  the  names  of  the  persons  duly  elected. 

V.  (1)  The  voting  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  returning 
ofiicer  shall  ascertain  that  the  person  desiring  to  vote  is 
entitled  to  vote  and  shall  enter  his  name  upon  the  counter- 
foil in  the  ballot  paper  book,  and  shall  then  tear  out  the 
ballot  paper  corresponding  to  that  counterfoil,  and,  having 
stamped  the  ballot  paper  with  a  perforating  stamp  provided 
for  the  purpose,  shall  hand  it  to  the  member.  Every  ballot 
paper  shall  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
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candidates  duly  nominated  for  election,  printed  in  alpha- 
betical order,  in  tlie  form  prescribed  in  the  annexure 
hereto. 

(2)  When  the  member  has  received  a  ballot  paper  he 
shall  take  the  paper  to  a  compartment  and  desk  provided 
for  the  pm'pose  and  signify  in  manner  provided  by  the 
next  succeeding  section  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote.  The 
member  shall  then  fold  the  ballot  paper  so  that  the  per- 
forated mark  may  be  visible,  and  having  held  up  the 
ballot  paper  so  that  the  returning  officer  can  recognize 
the  perforated  mark,  shall  drop  the  ballot  paper  in  the 
ballot  box  placed  in  front  of  the  returning  officer. 

(.3)  If  a  member  inadvertently  spoils  a  ballot  paper  he 
may  return  it  to  the  returning  officer,  who  shall,  if  satis- 
fied of  such  inadvertence,  give  him  another  paper  and 
retain  the  spoiled  paper,  and  this  spoiled  paper  shall  be 
immediately  cancelled,  and  the  fact  of  such  cancellation 
shall  be  noted  upon  the  counterfoil. 

VI.  Every  member  shall  have  one  vote  only.  A 
member  in  giving  his  vote 

(a)  Must  place  on  his  ballot  paper  the  figure  1  in  the 
square  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  votes ; 

(6)  May  in  addition  place  on  his  ballot  paper  the  figure 
2,  or  the  figures  2  and  3,  or  2,  3  and  4,  and  so 
on,  in  the  squares  opposite  the  names  of  other 
candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference. 

VII.  A  ballot  paper  shall  be  invalid 

(a)  Upon  which  a  member  signs  his  name  or  writes  any 
word,  or  makes  any  mark  by  which  it  becomes 
recognizable  ;  or 

(6)  Which  does  not  bear  the  perforated  mark  ;  or 

(c)  On  which  the  figure  1  is  not  marked  ;  or 

(d)  On  which  the  figure  1  is  set  opposite  the  name  of 

more  than  one  candidate  ;   or 

(e)  On  which  the  figure  1  and  some  other  figure  is  set 

opposite  the  name  of  the  same  candidate  ;  or 
(/)  Which  is  unmarked  or  void  for  uncertainty. 
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VIII.  In  carrying  out  these  rules  the  returning  officer 
shall 

(a)  Disregard  all  fractions  ; 

(6)  Ignore    all    preferences    recorded    for    candidates 
already  elected  or  excluded  from  the  poll. 

IX.  The  ballot  papers  shall  be  examined  and  the  re- 
turning officer,  after  rejecting  any  invaUd  ballot  papers, 
shall  divide  the  remaining  papers  into  parcels  according  to 
the  first  preferences  recorded  for  each  candidate.  He  shall 
then  count  the  number  of  papers  in  each  parcel. 

X.  For  the  purpose  of  facihtating  the  processes  pre- 
scribed by  these  regulations,  each  valid  ballot  paper  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  hundred.^ 

XL  The  returning  officer  shall  then  add  together  the 
values  of  the  papers  in  all  the  parcels  and  divide  the  total 

1  In  small  elections  certain  difficulties  arise  which  are  not  present  in  the 
ease  of  large  elections. 

(o)  The  quota  becomes  too  large  if  calculated  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Assume  that  27  electors  are  to  elect  8  candidates. 

27 
Then  the  quota  is  ^~t-,-  +  1  =  4.     But  8x4=32. 

There  are  not  enough  quotas  to  go  round  aud  difficulties  would  arise.  The 
addition  of  1  in  the  case  of  so  small  a  number  makes  the  quota  dispro- 
portionately big.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  treat  each  paper  as 
of  the  value  of  one  hvmdred.     In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  the  quota 

84  8400 

instead  of  being  r-r—r  +1=10  will  be  q,  .  +  1  =  934. 

(b)  The  disregard  of  fractions  in  the  case  of  small  numbers  may  mean 
the  waste  of  several  votes.     Take  the  following  example  : — 

Seats  to  be  filled,      8 
Electors     ...     25 


25 
Q"0ta=gq:;^+1  =  3. 


First  Count 
.     10 

3 
.  3 
.      2 

2 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

A  having  10  has  a  surplus  of  7,  which  has  to  be  distributed.     According 
to  the  usual  rule  A's    10  votes  are  examined  and   the  surplus  is  distri- 

24 
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by  a  number  exceeding  by  one  the  number  of  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  and  the  result  increased  by  one  shall  be  the 
number  sufficient  to  secure  the  return  of  a  candidate, 
herein  called  the  "  quota." 

XII.  If  at  any  time  under  these  regulations  a  number 
of  candidates  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected 
has  obtained  the  quota,  such  candidates  shall  be  treated 
as  elected  and  no  further  steps  shall  be  taken. 

XIII.  (1)  Any  candidate  the  value  of  whose  parcel,  on 
the  first  preferences  being  counted,  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  quota,  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(2)  If  the  value  of  the  papers  in  any  such  parcel  is  equal 
to  the  quota,  the  papers  shall  be  set  aside  as  fi.nally  dealt 
with. 

(3)  If  the  value  of  the  papers  in  any  such  parcel  is 
greater  than  the  quota,  the  surplus  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  continuing  candidates  indicated  on  the  ballot  papers 
as  next  in  the  order  of  the  voters'  preference,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  following  regulation. 

XIV.  (1)  If  and  whenever  as  the  result  of  any  opera- 

buted  in  proportion  to  tlie  next  preferences.  The  preferences  are  as 
follows  : — ■ 

For  B 6 

„    C 2 

„    F 1 

„    G .1 

„    H 1 

Each  of  these  numbers  must  be  multiplied  by  ^^j,,  i.e.  the  surplus  over  the 
number  of  unexhausted  votes,  and  the  following  votes  are  transferred  : — 

To  B 3J 

„  c n 

»  F -h 

..    Cr ^ 

>.    H ^ 

The  fractions  which  are  ignored  amount  to  3  votes,  which  are  consequently 
wasted.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  papers 
to  one  hundred,  or  in  other  words  by  working  out  the  results  to  two  places 
of  decimals. 

(c)  In  a  small  election  at  the  several  stages  there  may  be  two  or  more 
candidates  at  the  bottom  with  an  equal  number  of  votes.  Resort  has  to 
be  had  to  lot  to  decide  which  is  to  be  eliminated.  If  the  papers  are  raised 
to  the  value  of  one  hundred  this  difficulty  is  much  less  likely  to  occxir 
after  the  first  count. 
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tion  prescribed  by  these  regulations  a  candidate  has  a 
surplus,  that  surplus  shall  be  transferred  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

(2)  If  more  than  one  candidate  has  a  surplus  the  largest 
surplus  shall  be  dealt  with  first  and  the  others  in  order  of 
magnitude  ;  provided  that  every  surplus  arising  on  the 
first  count  of  votes  shall  be  dealt  with  before  those  arising 
on  the  second  count,  and  so  on. 

(3)  Where  two  or  more  surpluses  are  equal  the  return- 
ing officer  shall  decide  according  to  the  terms  of  regula- 
tion XIX.,  which  shall  first  be  dealt  with. 

(4)  (a)  If  the  surplus  of  any  candidate  to  be  transferred 
arises  from  original  votes  only,  the  returning  officer 
shall  examine  all  the  papers  in  the  parcel  belonging 
to  the  candidate  whose  surplus  is  to  be  transferred, 
and  divide  the  unexhausted  papers  into  sub-parcels 
according  to  the  next  preferences  recorded  thereon. 
He  shall  also  make  a  separate  sub-parcel  of  the  ex- 
hausted papers. 

(b)  He  shall  ascertain  the  value  of  the  papers  in 
each  sub-parcel  and  of  all  the  unexhausted  papers. 

(c)  If  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  papers  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  surplus,  he  shall  transfer  all  the  un- 
exhausted papers  at  the  value  at  which  they  were 
received  by  the  candidate  whose  surplus  is  being 
transferred. 

{d)  If  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  papers  is  greater 
than  the  surplus,  he  shall  transfer  the  sub -parcels  of 
unexhausted  papers,  and  the  value  at  which  each 
paper  shall  be  transferred  shall  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  surplus  by  the  total  number  of  unex- 
hausted papers. 

(5)  If  the  surplus  of  any  candidate  to  be  transferred 
arises  from  transferred  as  well  as  original  votes,  the  return- 
ing officer  shall  re-examine  all  the  papers  in  the  sub-parcel 
last  transferred  to  the  candidate  and  divide  the  unex- 
hausted papers  into  sub-parcels  according  to  the  next 
preferences   recorded  thereon.     He   shall  thereupon  deal 
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with  the  sub-parcels  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in 
the  case  of  the  sub-parcels  referred  to  in  the  last  precedmg 
subsection. 

(6)  The  papers  transferred  to  each  candidate  shall  be 
added  in  the  form  of  a  sub-parcel  to  the  papers  already- 
belonging  to  such  candidate. 

(7)  All  papers  in  the  parcel  or  sub-parcels  of  an  elected 
candidate  not  transferred  under  this  regulation  shall  be 
set  aside  as  iinally  dealt  with. 

XV.  (1)  If  after  all  surpluses  have  been  transferred, 
as  hereinbefore  directed,  less  than  the  number  of  candi- 
dates required  has  been  elected,  the  returning  officer  shall 
exclude  from  the  poll  the  candidate  lowest  on  the  poll,  and 
shall  distribute  his  unexhausted  papers  among  the  con- 
tinuing candidates  according  to  the  next  preferences  re- 
corded thereon.  Any  exhausted  papers  shall  be  set  aside 
as  finally  dealt  with. 

(2)  The  papers  containing  original  votes  of  an  excluded 
candidate  shall  first  be  transferred,  the  transfer  value  of 
each  paper  being  one  hundred. 

(3)  The  papers  containing  transferred  votes  of  an  ex- 
cluded candidate  shall  then  be  transferred  in  the  order  of 
the  transfers  in  which,  and  at  the  value  of  which,  he 
obtained  them, 

(4)  Each  of  such  transfers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
separate  transfer. 

(5)  The  process  directed  by  this  regulation  shall  be 
repeated  on  the  successive  exclusions  one  after  another 
of  the  candidates  lowest  on  the  poll,  until  the  last  vacancy 
is  filled  either  by  the  election  of  a  candidate  with  the 
quota,  or  as  hereinafter  provided. 

XVI.  If  as  the  result  of  a  transfer  of  papers  under 
these  regulations  the  value  of  the  votes  obtained  by  a 
candidate  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  quota,  the  transfer 
then  proceeding  shall  be  completed,  but  no  further  papers 
shall  be  transferred  to  him. 

XVII.  (1)  If  after  the  completion  of  any  transfer  under 
these  regulations  the  value  of  the  votes  of  any  candidate 
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shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  quota,  he  shall  be 
declared  elected. 

(2)  If  the  value  of  the  votes  of  any  such  candidate  shall 
be  equal  to  the  quota,  the  whole  of  the  papers  on  which 
such  votes  are  recorded  shall  be  set  aside  as  finally  dealt 
with. 

(3)  If  the  value  of  the  votes  of  any  such  candidate  shall 
be  greater  than  the  quota,  his  surplus  shall  thereupon  be 
distributed  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  before 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  candidate. 

XVIII.  (1)  When  the  number  of  continuing  candidates 
is  reduced  to  the  number  of  vacancies  remaining  unfilled, 
the  continuing  candidates  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(2)  When  only  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and  the 
value  of  the  votes  of  some  one  continuing  candidate 
exceeds  the  total  value  of  all  the  votes  of  the  other  con- 
tinuing candidates,  together  with  any  surplus  not  trans- 
ferred, that  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(3)  A^Hien  only  one  vacancy  remains  unfilled  and  there 
are  only  two  continuing  candidates,  and  those  two  candi- 
dates have  each  the  same  value  of  votes  and  no  surplus 
remains  capable  of  transfer,  one  candidate  shall  be  declared 
excluded  under  the  next  succeeding  regulation,  and  the 
other  declared  elected. 

XIX.  If  when  there  is  more  than  one  surplus  to  dis- 
tribute, two  or  more  surpluses  are  equal,  or  if  at  any  time 
it  become  necessary  to  exclude  a  candidate  and  two  or 
more  candidates  have  the  same  value  of  votes  and  are 
lowest  on  the  poll,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  original  votes 
of  each  candidate,  and  the  candidate  for  whom  fewest 
original  votes  are  recorded  shall  have  his  surplus  first 
distributed  or  shall  be  first  excluded  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  values  of  their  original  votes  are  equal  the  returning 
officer  shall  decide  by  lot  which  candidate  shall  have  his 
surplus  distributed  or  be  excluded. 
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Annexure  a 
Form  of  Front  of  Ballot  Paper 


Counterfoil 
No 

Note 
The  counter- 
foil must  show 
the  number  cor- 
responding   to 
that  on  the  back 
of     the    ballot 
paper. 

', 

> 

\ 
\ 

\ 

Order' of 

Prefer-                            Names  of  Candidates, 
ence 

JOHN    BROWN 
Addrpss 

JAMES    THOMSON 
Address 

ALFRED    JAMES 
Address 

HENRY    JONES 
Address 

ISAAC    LEVY 
Address 

PAUL    MAYNARD 
Address 

JOHANNES    OOSTHUIZEN 
Address 

HERBERT    PAIN 
Address 

GEORGE    ROBINSON 
Address 

JACOBUS    SMIT 
Address 

PETRUS    VAN    DER    SPUY 
AHflrfiss                       

J 
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Instructions  to  Members 

[Printed  below  the  List  of  Candidates  on  the  Ballot 
Paper  shown  on  opposite  page] 

A.  Each  member  has  one  vote,  and  one  vote  only. 

B.  The  member  votes — 

(a)  By  placing  the  figure  "  1  "  opposite  the  name  of 
the  candidate  he  likes  best. 

He  is  also  invited  to  place 

(b)  The  figure  "  2  "  opposite  the  name  of  his  second 
choice. 

(c)  The  figure  "  3  "  opposite  the  name  of  his  third 
choice,  and  so  on,  numbering  as  many  candidates  as 
he  pleases  in  order  of  his  preference.  The  number  of 
preferences  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  number 
of  vacancies. 

N.B. — The  vote  will  be  spoilt  if  the  figure  "  1  "  is  placed 
opposite  the  name  of  more  than  one  candidate. 

[A  number  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  ballot  paper 
corresponding  with  that  on  the  comiterfoil.] 


Annexure  C 

ILLUSTRATIVE   ELECTION 

Exampls  of  an  Election  conducted  on  the  system  of  the  single 
transferable  vote  in  accordance  with  the  lyrecedim]  re- 
gulations 

Assuming  that  there  are  eight  members  to  be  elected, 
sixteen  candidates,  and  eighty-four  electors. 

The  vahd  ballot  papers  are  arranged  in  sepa-  ^^' 

rate  parcels  according  to  the  first  preference  recorded 
for  each  candidate,  and  the  papers  in  each  parcel 
counted. 
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Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 


A     . 

3 

J 

4 

B     . 

13 

K 

4 

C      . 

4 

L 

3 

D     . 

2 

M 

4 

E      . 

19 

N 

4 

F     . 

5 

O 

3 

G     . 

6 

P 

2 

H     . 

3 

— 

I      . 

6 

84 

Each  vahd  ballot  paper  is  deemed  to  be  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred,  and  the  values  of  the  votes  obtained  by 

the  respective  candidates  are  as  shown  in  the 

first  column  of  the  result  sheet. 
The  value  of  aU  the  papers  are  added  together  and  the 
total,  8400,  is  divided  by  nine  {i.e.  the   number   which 

exceeds  by  one  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be 

filled),  and  934  {i.e.  the  quotient,  933,  increased 
by  one)  is  the  number  sufficient  to  secure  the  return  of  a 
member,  and  is  called  the  quota.  The  operation  may  be 
shown  thus  : — 

Quota  =  ?^+ 1  =  933+ 1  =  934. 


Rei.  XI. 


The  candidates  B  and  E,  the  values  of  whose 
votes  exceed  the  quota,  are  declared  elected. 

As  the  values  of  the  papers  in  the  parcels  of 
B  and  E  exceed  the  quota,  the  surplus  of  each 
Transfer  of    candidate  must  be  transferred.     B's  surplus  is 
"''^  "  •        366  {i.e.  1300  less  934),  and  E's  surplus  is  966 

{i.e.  1900  less  934). 
i?eg.  The  largest  surplus,  that  of  E,  is  dealt  with 

XIV.  (2).       first. 

The  surplus  arises  from  original  votes,  and  therefore  the 
whole  of  E's  papers  are  divided  into  sub-parcels  according 

to  the  next  preferences  recorded  thereon,  a 
XIV  (4)  (a)  s^pS'^ate  parcel  of  the  exhausted  papers  being 

also  made.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  result 
is  as  follows  : — 


XIII.  (1 
XIII.  (3) 
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G  is  marked  as  next  available  preference  on  10  papers. 
H  „  „  5       „ 

L  „  „  3       „ 

Total  of  unexhaxisted  papers     .     .     18 
No.  of  exhatisted  papers       ...       1 


Total  of  papers     ...     19 

The  values  of  the  papers  in  the  sub-parcels     ^^- 

(6). 


are  as  follows  : — 


G 1,000 

H 500 

L 300 


Total  value  of  unexhausted  papers  1,800 
Value  of  exhausted  papers  .         .        100 

Total  value         .         .      1,900 

The  value  of  the  unexhausted  papers  is  1800,  and  is 
greater  than  the  surplus.     This  surplus  is  therefore  trans- 
ferred as  follows  : — All  the  papers  unexhausted     j^g^ 
are  transferred,  but  at  a  reduced  value,  which     XIV.  (4) 
is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  surplus  by  the     ^'^)- 
number  of  unexhausted  papers.   The  reduced  value  of  all  the 
unexhausted  papers,  when  added  together,  with  the  addition 
of  any  value  lost  as  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  fractions, 
equals  the  surplus.     In  this  case  the  new  value  of  each 

mnpr   tran^fpvrpfl    i^ 966  (the  surplus) Ko     i.^ 

paper    tiansieirea    is    ig  (the  number  of  unexhausted  papers)  -  ^^'    ^^® 

residue  of  the  value,  47,  being  required  by  E  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constituting  his  quota. 
The  values  of  the  sub-parcels  transferred  are  : — 

G  =  530  (i.e.  10  papers  at  the  value  of  53) 
H^265{*.e.    5  „  „  „) 

L^  159  (i.e.    3  „  „  „  ) 

These  operations  can  be  shown  on  a  transfer  sheet  as 
follows  : — 
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Transfer  Sheet 

Value  of  surplus  (E's)  to  be  transferred    .     .     .  966 

No.  of  papers  in  E's  parcel 19 

Value  of  each  paper  in  parcel 100 

No.  of  unexhausted  papers 18 

Value  of  unexhausted  papers 1,800 

New  value  of  each  paper  transferred   = 

Surplus  _  ^  _  5'i 

No.  of  unexhausted  papers  ~  18 


Xames  of  Candidates  marked  as  the 
next  available  Preference. 

No.  of  Papers 

to  be 
Transferred. 

Value  of  Sub- 
parcel  to  be 
Transferred. 

G 

H 

L    ......     . 

10 
5 
3 

530 
265 
169 

Totals   .... 

No.  of  exhausted  papers      .... 

Loss  of   value  owing  to    neglect   of 

fractions 

1             H-      00 

954         ' 

1 

12 

Totals   .... 

19 

966 

The  values  of  the  sub-parcels  are  added  to  the  values 
of  the  votes  abeady  credited  to  the  candidates  G,  H,  L. 
This  operation  is  shown  on  the  result  sheet. 

As  a  result  of  this  operation  G's  total  is  brought  above 
the  quota,  and  he  is  declared  elected. 

The  next  largest  surplus,  that  of  B,  viz.  366,  is  then 
transferred,  the  operations  being  similar  to  those  described 
ijeg.  in  the  transfer  of  E's  surplus.    Assume  that 

XIY.  (2).       there  are  no  unexhausted  papers.     The  new 

value  is  therefore  ^  or  28.     The  surplus  is  distributed 

according  to  next  preferences,  as  follows  : — 
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A     =      (7    X    28)     =  196 

C      =      (6    X    28)     =  168 
Value  lost  owing  to 

neglect  of  fractions  2 


Total 


366 


G's  surplus  has  now  to  be  transferred,  only 
the  sub-parcel  last  transferred  being  re-exa- 
mined.    The  details  are  as  follows  : — 


XIV.  (6). 


Value  of  G's  siuplus  .     .     . 
No.  of  papers  in  sub-parcel 
Value  of  each  paper  therein 
No.  of  unexhausted  papers 
Value  of  unexhausted  papers 

New  value  of  each  paper  transferred 


96 
10 


96 
10 
63 
10 
530 

.      9 


IS 


Reg.  XIX. 


The  result  of  the  distribution  is  shown  on  the  result 
sheet,  five  papers  of  the  value  of  nine  each  being  trans- 
ferred to  A,  and  five  of  the  same  value  to  0. 

There  being  no  further  surplus,  the  candidate  lowest  on 
the  poU  has  now  to  be  excluded.     D  and  P       Reg. 
both  have  200.  ^^-  (i)- 

The  returning   officer  casts   lots,   and  P 
chosen  to  be  excluded. 

Being  original  votes  the  two  papers  are  transferred  at 
the  value  of  100  each,  as  shown  in  the  result  sheet,  100 
going  to  L  and  100  to  N.     D,  now  being  lowest,       Reg. 
is  then  excluded  in  the  same  way,  100  going       ^^-  (^^• 
to  H  and  100  to  J,  all  transfers  being  made  to  the  next 
preference  as  marked  by  the  elector. 

0  now  being  lowest  with  345,  is  next  excluded. 

300  being  the  value  of  original  votes,  the  three  corre- 
sponding papers  are  transferred  at  the  value  of      Reg. 
100  each  to  K. 

45  being  the  value  of  transferred  votes,  the 
sponding  papers  are  transferred  at  the  value 
of  9  each  to  N. 

M  is  then  excluded ;  his  papers  represent  original  votes 
and  are  transferred  to  F. 


XV.  (2). 
five  corre- 
Reg. 

XV.  (3). 
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J  is  then  excluded  ;  of  the  500  credited  to  him,  400 
come  from  original  and  100  from  transferred  papers,  but 
the  value  of  the  latter  being  100,  all  five  papers  are  trans- 
ferred at  that  value,  300  going  to  I  and  200  to  H, 

A  is  then  excluded,  the  value  of  his  votes  being  as 
follows  : — 

Original  300 

Transferred 196 

45 

The  300  original  go  to  L. 

The  196  transferred  representing  7  papers  of  the  value 
of  28  each,  and  the  45  representing  5  papers  of  the  value 
of  9  each,  all  go  to  N. 

C  is  then  excluded,  the  value  of  his  votes  being  as 
follows  : — 

Original 400 

Transferred 168 

The  original  go  300  to  K  and  100  to  I,  and  the  trans- 
ferred go  84  to  L  and  84  to  H. 

H,  I,  K,  and  L  now  exceed  the  quota,  and  are  declared 
elected.     Seven  seats  are  now  filled. 

I  and  K  now  both  have  a  surplus  of  66,  which  sur- 
Re^  XIX  pl^^^s  have  to  be  transferred.  I  having  had 
600  from  original  votes,  and  K  400,  K's  surplus 
is  first  distributed. 

The  last  sub-parcel  of  the  value  of  300  is  dealt  with, 
Heg.  and  the  whole  surplus  66  goes  to  F,  he  being 

XIV.  (5).       the  next  preference  on  all  three  papers. 

F  then  has  the  quota  and  is  declared  elected.  The 
election  is  now  com^pleted,  the  full  details  being  shown  on 
the  accompanying  result  sheet. 
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APPENDIX   X 

LIST    SYSTEM:    BILL   PRESENTED   TO   THE   FRENCH 
CHAMBER   OF   DEPUTIES,    1907 

THE  Commission  du  Suffrage  Universel,  a  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  a  careful  comparison  il 
of  the  various  Bills  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proportional 
representation  of  the  electors.  The  Commission  in  their 
report,!  which  was  issued  in  March  1907,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill,  of  which  a  free  translation  is  given 

below. 

The  essential  features  of  this  measure,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  leading  advocates  of  proportional 
representation,  are  :  (1)  The  allotment  of  seats  to  lists  in 
accordance  with  the  d'Hondt,  or  Belgian  rule  (Art.  8)  ; 
(2)  the  use  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive position  of  candidates  (Art.  6).  The  elector  is  given 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  which 
he  may  cumulate  upon  any  one  or  distribute  among 
several  candidates.  The  elector  is  not  restricted  in  his 
choice  of  candidates  to  any  one  list. 

Text  of  the  Bill 

(1)  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  elected 
on  the  Ust  system  (scrutin  de  liste)  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  of  proportional  representation  hereinafter  stated. 
There  shall  be  no  second  ballot. 

(2)  Each  department  shall  elect  one  deputy  for  every 

1  Chambre  des  Deputes,  Neuviime  Legislature  :  1907,  No.  883.  See  note 
as  to  further  report,  March  1911,  at  end  of  Bill. 
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75,000  inhabitants.    A  remainder  of  25,000,  or  more,  in- 
habitants shall  be  reckoned  as  75,000. 

(3)  A  department  shall  form  a  single  constituency,  pro- 
vided that  where  a  department  would  elect  more  than  ten 
deputies,  it  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  more  constituencies, 
as  determined  by  law  hereafter. 

(4)  A  "  hst "  is  constituted  by  a  group  of  candidates 
who  (after  making  the  declaration  prescribed  by  Article  2 
of  the  Law  of  17  July  1889)  jointly  appeal  for  the  support 
of  the  electors. 

A  hst  shall  not  include  a  larger  number  of  names  than 
there  are  deputies  to  be  elected  in  the  constituency,  but  it 
may  contain  a  smaller  number.  An  independent  candi- 
date shall  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  hst. 

(5)  Each  hst  shall  be  dehvered  at  the  prefecture  at  any 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  electoral  period,  and 
at  the  latest  ten  clear  days  before  polhng  day.  It  shall  be 
registered  and  numbered  at  the  prefecture,  and  a  receipt 
for  it  shall  be  given  to  each  candidate. 

The  name  of  a  candidate  shall  not  be  registered  unless 
he  has  signed  the  hst.  A  Hst  with  more  candidates  than 
there  are  deputies  to  be  elected  shall  not  be  accepted  for 
registration. 

A  candidate  whose  name  appears  on  one  hst  shall  not 
be  entered  on  another  unless  he  has  notified  the  prefecture 
by  writing  under  his  hand,  duly  attested,  that  he  retires 
from  the  former  hst,  in  which  case  his  name  shall  be  at  once 
removed  from  the  former  hst. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  poll  the 
prefect  shall  cause  each  registered  list  with  the  number 
thereto  given  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  polling 
station. 

(6)  An  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  deputies 
to  be  elected  in  his  constituency. 

He  may  give  all  or  any  of  his  votes  to  the  same  candidate. 

The  reports  of  the  local  returning  ofl&cer  at  each  polling 
station  shall  state  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  each 
candidate. 
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(7)  A  Central  Board  {Commission  de  recensement)  shall 
collect  the  reports  of  the  local  returning  officers,  and 
ascertain  the  electoral  total  of  each  list,  and  allot  the  seats 
among  the  hsts  in  proportion  thereto. 

The  electoral  total  of  a  hst  is  the  sum  of  the  votes  given 
to  the  candidates  whose  names  appear  thereon. 

(8)  For  the  purpose  of  allotting  the  seats,  each  electoral 
total  shall  be  divided  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  number  of  vacancies,  and  as  many  of  the  resulting 
quotients  as  there  are  vacancies  shall  be  arranged  in  order 
of  size,  beginning  with  the  largest.  The  smallest  of  these 
quotients  so  arranged,  corresponding  to  the  last  seat  to  be 
filled,  shall  be  used  as  the  common  divisor,  and  to  every 
Hst  shall  be  allotted  a  number  of  deputies  equal  to  the 
number  of  times  which  its  electoral  total  contains  the 
common  divisor. 

(9)  Within  each  hst  the  seats  shall  be  assigned  to  the  can- 
didates who  have  the  largest  numbers  of  votes  ;  in  case  of 
an  equahty  of  votes,  the  eldest  candidate  shall  be  elected. 

(10)  If  two  or  more  lists  have  an  equal  right  to  a  seat, 
it  shall  be  allotted  as  between  the  competing  candidates 
to  that  one  who  has  received  the  greater  number  of  votes, 
and  if  those  votes  are  equal  the  eldest  candidate  shall  be 
elected. 

(11)  The  unelected  candidates  of  each  list  with  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  classed  as  first,  second, 
and  third  substitutes  (suppleants),  and  so  on. 

If  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  the  substitutes  shall  be  summoned  in  their 
classified  order  to  fill  the  places  of  the  elected  members 
of  the  hst  to  which  they  are  attached,  provided  that  at 
the  time  of  summons  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
pohtical  rights. 

(12)  If  more  than  six  months  before  the  end  of  a  Parha- 
ment,  the  representation  of  a  constituency  is  diminished 
by  one-fourth  and  there  is  no  substitute  who  can  be 
declared  elected,  bye-elections  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  shall 
be  held  in  that  constituencv. 
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(13)  The  present  law  shall  extend  to  Algeria.  Nothing 
in  this  law  shall  affect  the  representation  of  the  Colonies. 

Note. — Since  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  several  othei*  pro- 
posals have  been  considered  by  the  Commission  du  Suffrage  Uni- 
versel.  The  draft  Bill  proposed  in  the  last  report  (March  1911) 
is  not  based  so  strictly  upon  proportional  principles  as  the  measure 
given  above. 

The  points  of  difference  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  use  of  the  cumulative  vote  is  retained  (Art.  6),  but  there 
is  a  change  in  the  method  of  allotting  seats  to  various  lists  (Art.  8). 
The  new  method  of  allotment  is  as  follows  :  an  "  electoral  quotient  " 
is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  voters  by  the  number  of 
vacancies,  and  as  many  seats  are  allotted  to  each  list  as  the  number 
of  voters  supporting  a  list  contains  this  quotient.  Since  each 
voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled,  the  number 
of  voters  supporting  a  list  is  determined  arbitrarily  by  dividing 
the  total  nvunber  of  votes  cast  for  the  list  by  the  number  of 
vacancies. 

If  there  are  any  seats  not  allotted  by  this  distribution  they  are 
awarded  to  any  list  which  obtains  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
votes.  Should  no  party  obtain  an  absolute  majority,  the  remain- 
ing seats  are  allotted  to  the  various  lists  in  accordance  with  the 
method  described  in  the  succeeding  Appendix.  This  method  leads 
to  the  same  distribution  of  seats  as  the  d'Hondt  rule. 

(&)  The  Bill  recognises  an  important  new  principle  in  permitting 
apparentement  des  listes.  Parties  may  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  lists  in  combination,  and  the  lists  so  presented  are 
treated  for  the  purpose  of  the  allotment  of  seats  as  if  they  emanated 
from  one  party.  This  is  an  elastic  form  of  the  Belgian  "  cartel," 
allowing  parties  to  act  together  without  loss  of  individuality.  The 
seats  won  by  any  such  cartel  are  allotted  to  the  various  lists  com- 
posing the  cartel  in  accordance  with  the  second  of  the  methods 
described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
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APPENDIX   XI 


LIST   SYSTEM 


LAW   ADOPTED    BY   THE   CANTON   OF 
BALE   TOWN,    1905 


THE  special  features  of  the  following  law  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1)  The  partial  use  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  determining 
the  relative  position  of  candidates  (sec.  9). 

(2)  The  allotment  of  seats  to  hsts  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  formulated  by  Professor  Hagenbach-Bischofi  (sec.  13). 

The  provisions  for  bye-elections  are  contained  in  sec- 
tions 17  to  20. 

(1)  The  elector  is  supphed  three  days  before  the  election 
with  copies  of  the  various  party  lists  ;  he  is  given  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected  ;  he  may  strike 
out  any  names  and  insert  others  in  any  of  the  hsts  supphed 
to  him,  or  compose  his  own  hst ;  he  may  repeat  the  name 
of  the  same  candidate  three  times,  but  no  more  ;  but  in 
no  case  may  the  total  number  of  names  exceed  the  number 
of  members  to  be  elected. 

(2)  The  Hagenbach-Bischofi  rule,  like  the  d'Hondt  rule, 
aims  at  finding  an  electoral  quotient  which  will  allow  all 
the  seats  to  be  allotted  to  the  different  parties  without 
remainder.  In  the  former  rule  this  is  found  by  trial.  The 
following  example  explains  its  mechanism  : — 

Suppose,  in  an  election  for  sixteen  seats,  five  lists  have 
obtained  votes  as  follows  : — 


Liat. 

Votes. 

A 

.    6,537 

B 

.    9,507 

C 

.    3,885 

D 

.    4,769 

E 

.       377 

Total 


S86 


24,075 
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The  first  quota  is  ascertained  as  prescribed  in  section  11. 
The  number  of  votes  is  divided  by  one  more  than  the 
number  of  vacancies,  and  the  result  is  increased  by  one, 
thus : — 


24075 
16+1 


fl  =  1416+l  =  1417 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  quota  is  identical  with  the 
Droop  quota  of  the  single  transferable  vote  system.  The 
totals  obtained  by  each  hst  are  divided  by  this  quota,  as 
many  representatives  being  allotted  to  each  Kst  as  the  Hst 
contains  the  quota.     Remainders  are  ignored. 


Lists. 

Votes. 

Quota. 

Representatives 

A   .     . 

.     .    5,537 

1,417 

3 

B   .     . 

.     .    9,607 

1,417 

6 

C   .     . 

.     .    3,885 

1,417 

2 

D   .     . 

.     .    4,769 

1,417 

3 

E   .     . 

.     .       377 

1,417 

0 

Total 


14 


Only  fourteen  out  of  sixteen  seats  have  been  allotted  in 
this  operation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  quota  is  too  large, 
and  a  smaller  quota  is  ascertained  in  the  following  way. 
The  number  of  votes  for  each  hst  is  divided  by  one  more 
than  the  number  of  members  already  assigned  to  such  hst, 
and  the  first  seat  still  to  be  disposed  of  is  allotted  to  that 
hst  which  has  the  largest  quotient.  The  following  table 
shows  the  process  : — 


Lists. 
A  .     . 
B  .     . 
C  .     . 
D  .     . 
E  .     . 

Votes. 
.     .    5,537     - 
.     .    9,507     - 
.     .    3,885     - 
.     .    4,769     - 
.     .       377      - 

Quotient. 

-  4             1,384 

-  7            1,358 

-  3             1,295 

-  4             1,192 

-  1                377 

Representatives 
4 
6 
2 
3 
0 

Total.     .     . 

.     .      15 

The  largest  quotient  is  1384,  and  this  figure,  which  is  taken 
as  the  new  quota,  allows  of  the  allotment  of  fifteen  seats. 
There  still  remains  one  seat  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
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process  just  described  is  again  repeated,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Lists. 

Votes. 

Quotient. 

Kepresentatives 

A  .     . 

.     .    5,537     - 

-     5 

1,107 

4 

B  .     . 

.     .    9,507      - 

-     7 

1,358 

7 

C  .     . 

.     .    3,885     - 

-     3 

1,295 

2 

D  .     . 

.     .    4.769      - 

-      4 

1,192 

3 

E  .     . 

.     .       377     - 

-      1 

377 

0 

IG 

On  this  occasion  all  sixteen  seats  are  allotted,  the  final 
quota  being  1358. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Hagenbach-Bischoff  method 
are  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  d'Hondt  rule. 
The  operations  required  in  the  preceding  example  for  the 
allotment  of  seats  by  the  latter  rule  are  as  foUows  : — 


List  totals 
divided  by 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1    .       . 

.   5,537 

9,507 

3,885 

4,769 

377 

2   . 

.   2,768 

4,753 

1,942 

2,384 

— 

3   . 

.    1,845 

3,169 

1,295 

1,589 

— 

4   . 

.      .    1,384 

2,370 

971 

1,192 

— 

5   . 

.      .    1,107 

1,901 

— 

— 

— 

6   . 

— 

1,584 

— 

— 

— 

7  . 

— 

1,358 

— 

— 

— 

The  sixteen  highest  quotients  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude are  : — 


9,507 
5,537 
4,769 
4,753 
3,885 
3,169 
2,768 
2,384 


(List  B) 
(List  A) 
(List  D) 
(List  B) 
(List  C) 
(List  B) 
(List  A) 
(List  D) 


2,376  (List  B) 
1,942  (List  C) 
1,901  (List  B) 
1,845  (List  A) 
1,589  (List  D) 
1,584  (List  B) 
1,384  (List  A) 
1,358  (List  B) 


The  lowest  of  these  sixteen  figures,  viz.  1358,  is  the 
electoral  quotient,  and  agrees  with  the  final  quota  furnished 
by  the  Hagenbach-Bischoff  rule. 
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Law  for  Elections  to  the  Grand  Council,  on  the  principle 
of  Proportional  Representation,  26  January  1905 

1.  Nomination  papers  for  the  various  electoral  districts 
must  be  handed  in  to  the  pohce  department  not  later  than 
three  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  re-election  of  the 
Grand  Council. 

They  may  contain  the  names  of  one  or  more  persons 
ehgible  for  election,  pro\aded  that  the  total  number  of 
names  in  any  nomination  paper  is  not  greater  than  the 
number  of  members  which  the  electoral  district  in  question 
is  entitled  to  elect ;  any  name  may  appear  more  than  once, 
but  not  more  than  three  times. 

2.  Nomination  papers  for  town  districts  must  be  signed 
by  at  least  ten  qualified  electors  ;  those  for  country  dis- 
tricts by  at  least  three.  An  elector  may  sign  one,  and 
only  one,  nomination  paper,  on  each  occasion,  in  each 
electoral  district. 

When  handing  in  the  nomination  paper  the  signatories 
thereto  must  designate  one  of  their  number  to  attend  to 
any  necessary  formahties  with  the  pohce  department  in 
connexion  therewith. 

3.  The  pohce  department  shall  at  once  communicate 
with  the  candidates  nominated,  and  call  upon  them  to 
declare  within  two  days  whether  they  accept  the  candi- 
dature or  not. 

If  the  person  nominated  dechnes  to  stand  for  election 
his  nomination  shall  be  cancelled. 

4.  No  candidate  may  appear  on  more  than  one  nomina- 
tion paper.  If  therefore  any  candidate  be  nominated  in 
difierent  electoral  districts,  or  on  several  nomination  papers 
in  the  same  district,  the  pohce  department  shall,  in  inform- 
ing him  of  the  nominations,  call  upon  him  to  declare, 
within  two  days,  under  which  nomination  he  wishes  to 
stand,  and  on  receipt  of  his  declaration  shall  strike  his 
name  off  the  other  nomination  papers. 

If  the  candidate  makes  no  declaration  within  the  time 
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fixed,  the  police  department  shall  decide  by  lot  under 
which  nomination  he  shall  stand. 

5.  The  pohce  department  shall  inform  the  representatives 
of  the  nominators  of  the  canceUings  due  to  the  refusal  of 
the  nominees  to  accept  nomination,  or  to  the  latter  having 
been  nominated  more  than  once,  and  shall  allow  the  former 
a  period  of  two  days  in  which  to  make  further  nominations. 
To  these  further  nominations  the  declaration  in  writing  of 
the  person  nominated,  accepting  the  candidature,  must  be 
attached. 

If  this  declaration  is  not  attached,  or  if  the  proposed 
candidate  already  appears  on  another  nomination,  the 
supplementary  nomination  shall  be  rejected. 

6.  The  filial  (definitive)  nomination  papers  thus  obtained 
shall  be  called  hsts,  and  no  further  alterations  may  be 
made  in  them.  The  hsts  shall  each  be  printed  on  a 
separate  sheet  with  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  on  the  nomination  papers.  The 
lists  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  number  (in  rotation) 
for  each  electoral  district,  and  if  the  proposers  have  given 
them  any  titles  these  shall  hkewise  be  printed. 

If  more  than  one  hst  have  the  same  title  the  pohce 
department  shall  require  the  representatives  of  the  nomi- 
nators to  make  some  distinction  between  them.  If  this  is 
not  done  within  two  days,  these  hsts  shall  be  distinguished 
by  further  special  numbers  (in  rotation). 

The  difierent  hsts  shall  be  printed  on  paper  of  the  same 
size  and  the  same  colour. 

7.  At  least  three  days  before  the  election  these  lists 
shall  be  dehvered  to  each  elector  in  an  envelope,  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  voucher  of  the  elector's 
right  to  vote.  In  addition  to  the  printed  hsts,  each  voter 
shall  receive  a  blank  hst  containing  no  names,  but  as  many 
numbered  fines  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected  (free 
lists). 

The  voucher  shall  take  the  place  of  the  present  admit- 
tance card. 

8.  Electors  must  present  themselves  in  person  at  the 
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polling   booth   and   deliver   the  voucher  to   the    polling 
officers. 

ITie  latter  shall  retain  the  voucher,  and  in  return  give 
the  elector  an  official  stamp. 

9.  Each  electoi  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
members  of  the  Grand  Council  to  be  elected  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  shall  for  that  purpose  choose  one  of  the  hsts 
suppUed  to  him.  If  he  makes  use  of  a  printed  Hst  he  may- 
strike  out  any  names  and  insert  any  others.  Every  vote 
is  vahd  where  the  name  of  an  ehgible  candidate  is  clearly 
given,  and  the  only  restrictions  are  that  the  same  name 
may  not  appear  more  than  three  times,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  names  may  not  exceed  the  number  of  members 
to  be  elected. 

The  voter  may  make  the  alterations  he  desires  in  the 
printed  Hst  selected  by  him,  or  fill  in  the  free  hst  either  at 
the  polling  booth  or  before  reaching  it. 

The  voter  shall  affijs  the  official  stamp  supphed  to  him 
to  the  hst  he  has  selected,  and  place  the  latter  in  the  ballot 
box. 

10.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  presiding  officer  shall 
open  the  ballot  box  and  compare  the  number  of  voting 
papers  therein  with  the  number  of  vouchers  received  and 
the  number  of  official  stamps  issued. 

Only  the  official  voting  papers  with  stamps  attached 
shall  be  vahd. 

11.  The  poUing  officers  shall  then  examine  the  valid 
voting  papers  and  ascertain  by  entering  the  votes  on 
counting  sheets  how  many  votes  each  name  has  received. 

If  a  voting  paper  contain  more  names  than  there  are 
Councillors  to  be  elected  for  the  electoral  district,  then  the 
votes  in  excess  at  the  bottom  of  the  hst  shall  not  be  counted. 

If  a  voting  paper  contain  fewer  names  than  there  are 
Councillors  to  be  elected  in  the  district,  then  the  number  of 
votes  not  used  shall  be  ascertained  and  shall  be  added  (as 
Hst  votes)  to  the  list  chosen  by  the  elector,  provided  the 
latter  has  made  use  of  a  printed  list. 

The  number  of  votes  for  each  hst  shall  then  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  adding  together  the  list  votes  and  the  vote  given 
for  individual  candidates  on  the  list. 

If  eligible  persons  not  standing  on  any  hst  receive  votes, 
each  of  these  names  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  list. 

12.  If  no  nominations  have  been  handed  in,  those  persons 
shall  be  elected  who  receive  most  votes. 

In  the  event  of  equaUty  of  votes,  the  returning  officer 
shall  at  once  decide  the  matter  by  casting  lots. 

13,  If  one  or  more  lists  have  been  nominated,  the  vacan- 
cies on  the  Grand  Council  shall  be  divided  among  the 
several  lists  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes  each  list 
has  received.     The  procedure  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

The  total  number  of  the  valid  votes  shall  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  vacancies  increased  by  one. 

The  quotient  thus  obtained  increased  by  one  (but  dis- 
regarding fractions)  shall  be  called  the  quota. 

To  each  list  there  shall  be  allotted  as  many  members  as 
the  number  of  times  the  quota  is  contained  in  the  votes  it 
receives.  If  the  total  number  of  members  thus  obtained 
is  less  than  the  number  to  be  elected,  the  votes  for  each  list 
shall  be  divided  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  members 
already  assigned  to  such  Ust,  and  the  first  seat  still  to  be 
disposed  of  shall  be  allotted  to  that  hst  which  has  the 
largest  quotient. 

The  same  procedure  shall  be  repeated  as  long  as  any  seats 
remain  to  be  disposed  of. 

If  two  or  more  lists  have  the  same  claim  to  the  last  seat 
to  be  disposed  of  (equality  of  quotient),  that  list  shall 
always  take  precedence  in  which  the  candidate  who  would 
be  selected  imder  the  provisions  of  Clause  14  has  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes.  In  case  of  equality  of  votes  the 
returning  officer  {Wahl-bureau)  shall  immediately  decide 
the  question  by  casting  lots. 

14.  From  each  list  those  candidates  (to  the  number 
allotted  to  the  list)  shall  be  selected  who  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes.  Equality  of  votes  is  decided  by 
lot,  to  be  drawn  immediately  by  the  returning  officer. 

15.  If  to  one  or  several   lists  are  allotted  more  seats 
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than  there  are  names  contained,  all  their  candidates  shall 
in  the  first  place  stand  elected.  The  surplus  seats  shall  be 
divided  among  the  remaining  lists  by  continuance  of  the 
procedure  prescribed  in  Clause  13. 

16.  After  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  election,  the 
electoral  office  shall  draw  up  a  report  stating  the  number  of 
the  voting  vouchers  received,  of  the  official  stamps  issued, 
and  of  the  voting  papers  handed  in,  the  number  of  the 
votes  received  for  each  name  and  for  each  list,  arranged 
according  to  the  lists,  particulars  of  the  allotment  of  seats 
and  the  names  of  the  elected  members. 

Mention  shall  also  be  made  of  any  irregularities  which 
have  occurred. 

These  reports  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  electoral  officers, 
and  shall  then  be  forwarded,  together  with  the  voting 
vouchers  received,  the  unused  ofiicial  stamps,  the  voting 
papers  and  the  unissued  papers,  to  the  Government  Council. 

The  result  of  the  election  shall  be  afiixed  conspicuously 
outside  the  Chief  PoHing  Booth. 

The  Polling  Officers  shall  notify  each  elected  candidate 
of  his  election  in  writing. 

17.  An  elected  candidate  who  did  not  appear  on  any  of 
the  nominations  put  in  may  refuse  to  accept  his  election 
within  one  week  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Govern- 
ment Council. 

The  Government  Council  shall  then  immediately  order  a 
bye-election. 

18.  Those  elected  candidates  whose  election  is  rendered 
void  owing  to  their  simultaneously  having  been  elected  as 
members  of  the  Goverrmient  Council  shall  be  immediately 
replaced  by  the  Government  Council  by  the  no  n- elected 
candidates  on  the  same  list  who  have  received  most  votes. 

If  there  are  none,  the  vacant  seats  on  the  Great  Council 
shall  immediately  be  filled  by  supplementary  elections, 
which  shall  also  serve  to  fill  any  seats,  if  any  rendered 
vacant  under  Clause  17. 

19.  Members  retiring  from  the  Great  Council  during  their 
period  of  office  shall  be  replaced  immediately  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  Council  by  the  non-elected  candidates  on  the  same 
list  who  have  received  most  votes. 

If  there  are  none,  supplementary  elections  shall  take 
place  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  following  month  of  May. 

20.  The  same  regulations  shall  serve  for  supplementary 
elections  as  for  general  elections. 

21.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  come  into  operation 
for  the  first  time  in  the  general  election  for  the  Grand 
Council  which  takes  place  in  the  year  1905. 

The  provisions  of  earher  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Grand 
Council  referring  to  elections  to  the  Grand  Council  are 
hereby  repealed,  in  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  this  law. 
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Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
})S.    net. 
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Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.    Cr.  Sva.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.).  D.D.,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of 
p:dinburgh.  FURTHER  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PRAYER   BOOK.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Driver  (S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.     Cr.  Sva.    6s. 

Duff  (Nora).  MATILDA  OF  TUSCANY. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.    los.  6d.  net. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).  THE  CRIMES  OF 
THE  BORGIAS  AND  OTHERS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  R.  S.  Garnktt. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  URBAIN  GRAN- 
DIERAND   OTHERS.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

THE    CRIMES    OF    THE    MARQUISE 

DE   BRINVILLIERS    AND    OTHERS. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CRIMES    OF    ALI    PACHA    AND 

OTHERS.     Illustrated.     Cr.  &-jo.     6s. 
MY     MEMOIRS.      Translated     by     E.     M. 

Waller.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 

Lang.     With  Frontispieces  in  Photogravure. 

In  six  Volumes.     Cr.  Se'c.     6s.  each  vo/nnte. 

Vol.  I.  1802-1821.     Vol.  IV.  1S30-1831. 

Vol.  II.  1822-1S25.     Vol.    V.  1831-1832. 

Vol.  HI.   1826-1830.     Vol.  VI.  1832-1833. 
MY    PETS.     Newly     translated     by    A.    R. 

Allinson,  M.A.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svt>.   6s. 

Duncan  (David),  D.Sc,  LL.D.  THE  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS  OF  HERBERT 
SPENCER.     Illustrated.     £>e//iy  Zvo.     15J. 

Dunn-Pattison  (R.  P.).  NAPOLEONS 
MARSHALS.  Illustrated.  Demy  ivo. 
Second  Edition,     lis.  6d.    ?iet. 

THE       BL.'\CK:       prince.         Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  ^vo.     •js.6d.jiet. 

Durham  (The  Earl  oT).  A  REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

Dutt(W.A,).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svt>.     6s. 
WILD    LIFE    IN    EAST    ANGLI.V.     Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Demy  £va.    -js.  6d. 
net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E),  R.E. ;  D.  A. 
Q.-M.  G.     See  Wood  (W.  Birkbeck). 

Edwardes  (Tickner).  THE  LORE  OF 
THE     HONEY     BEE.      Illustrated.      Cr. 

ivo.     6s. 
LIFT-LUCK  ON    SOUTHERN    ROADS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 


Egerton  (H.  E),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Everett-Green  (.Mary  Anne^.  ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS  PALATINE  AND 
QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA.  Revised  by 
her  Niece  S.  C.  Lomas.  With  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.  Demy  &vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY: OF  T.  H.  GREEN,  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo,    y.  6d. 

Fea  (Allan).  THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE 
KING.  Illustrated.  Ncm  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

SECRET  CHAMBERS  AND  HIDING- 
PLACES.  Illustrated.  jV.-jy  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  Sr'C.     7.r.  6d.  net. 

JAMES  II.  AND  HIS  WIVES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Sva,     los.  6d.  net. 

Fell  (E.  F.  B.).  THE  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  LIBERTY.     Cr.  &vo.     5^.  net. 

Firth  (C.  H),  ALA.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  O.vford.  CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY  ;  A  History  of  the  English 
Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Protectorate.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

FitzGcrald  (Edward).  THE  RUB.VIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  Lost  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephi-.n  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  RoiS.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

•Fletcher  (B.  F.  and  H.  P.).  THE 
ENGLISH  HOME.  Il!ustr.ited.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net, 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  A  BOOK  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vt>.  -js.  6d. 
net. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  pow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOAHC  PRINCH'LES. 
Demy  Qzio,     -js.  6d.  net. 

Foot  (Constance  M.).  INSECT  WON- 
DERLAND.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    -^s.  6d.  net. 

Forel  (A.).  THE  SENSES  OF  INSECTS. 
J  ranslated  by  Macleod  Yearslky.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Fouque  (La  Motte).  SINTRAM  AND 
HIS  COMPANIONS.  Translated  by  A. 
C.  Fahquharson.  Illustrated.  Demyivo. 
7.V.  6d.  net.  Half  Wliite  Vellum,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Fraser  (J,  F-).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
O.V  A  WHEEL.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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Galton    (Sip  Francis),  F.R.s. ;    D.C.L., 

Oxf.  ;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Camb.  ;  Hon.  Fellow 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  MEMORIES 
OF  MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Dcnty  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Gannett  (Lucy  M.  J.).  THE  TURKISH 
PEOPLE:  Their  Social  Life,  Religious 
Beliefs  and  Imstitutio-ns,  and  Domestic 
Life.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los.  td. 
net, 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B),  Litt  D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND:  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fifth 
Edition-     Demy  Bva.     los.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated.  Sixteenth 
Edtttoi;.     Cr,  %zio.     •?.<, 

ENGLISH   SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Hvo.     2s.  6d. 
See  also  Hadfield,  R.A. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIHEON.  Edited 
by  G.  BiKKBECK  Hill,  LL.D.    Cr.  Bvo.   6f. 

•THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  In 
Seven  Volumes.  Demy  &vo.  Gilt  Top. 
Each  I  or.  td.  net. 

Gibbs  (Philip.)  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
GEORGE  VILLIERS:  FIRST  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM,  AND  SOME  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  STUART 
COURT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition, 
Demy  &vo.     15J.  net. 

Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo,    los.  6d.  net. 

Glover  (T.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical 
Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
THE  CONFLICT  OF  RELIGIONS  IN 
THE  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo,     -js.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being  Lyrical  Selections 
for  every  day  in  the  Year.  Arranged  by 
E.  Godfrey.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
?j.  dd.  ?iet. 

ENGLISH  CHILDREN  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIMF:.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

GOdley(A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  OXFORD  IN  IHE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net 

LYRA  FRIVOLA.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap, 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 

VERSES   TO    ORDER.      Second   Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 
SECOND  STRINGS.    Fc<i/.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 


Goll  (August).  CRIMINAL  TYPES  IN 
SHAKESPEARE.  Authorised  Transla- 
tion  from  the  Danish  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Weekes.     Cr.  Svo.     5s.  net. 

Gordon  (Lina  DuflT)  (Mrs.  Aubrey  Water- 
field).  HOiME  LIFE  IN  ITALY  :  Letters 
FROM  THE  Apennines.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Gostllngr  (Frances  M.).  THE  BRETONS 
AT  HOME.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zto.      los.  6d.  net. 

Graham  (Harry).  A  GROUP  OF  SCOT- 
TISH WOMEN.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  %vo.     los.  td.  net, 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Gwynn  (Stephen^  M.P.     A   HOLIDAY 

IN     CONNEiMARA.      Illustrated.     Demy 
8vo.     10s  6d,  net. 

Hall  (Cyril).  THE  YOUNG  CARPEN- 
lER.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.     t,s. 

Hall  (Hammond).  THE  YOUNG  EN- 
GINEER :  or  Modern  Engines  and  their 
Models.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     $s. 

Hall  (Mary).  A  WOMAN'S  TREK  FROM 
THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     i6s.net. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-16S8. 
Vol.  II.,  16S9-1815.  Demy  8-jo.  Each 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Hannay  (James  0.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
Ai\D  ORIGIN  OK  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  FcaA. 
Svo.     3^-.  6d.  net. 

Harper  (Charles  G.).    THE  AUTOCAR 

ROAD-BOOK.  Four  Volumes  with  Maps. 
Cr.  Hvo.     Each  ys.  6J.  net. 

Vol.  I.— South  of  the  Thames. 

Vol.  II.— North  and  South  Wales 
AND  West  Midlands. 

Headley  (F.  W^.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
C  r.  Bvo.    $s.  net. 

Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter. 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaber 
issue.     Demy  Bvo.     -js.  6d.  net, 

Henderson      (M.      Sturge).      GEORGE 
MEREDITH  ;        NOVeIisT,        POET 
REFORMER.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6i. 
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Henderson  (T.  F.)  and  Watt  (Francis). 
SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  ^vo.     6s. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
CHAUCER  TO  POE,  13+0-1849.  Second 
Edition.     Ct:  Zvo.     zr.  6d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  A  HISTORY  OF  PE- 
RUGIA. Illustrated.  Demy  Bfo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Hill  (George  Francisl.  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     lof.  6a.  net. 

Hind  (C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORN\VALL. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Sva.    6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.),  late  Fellow  of  C.C.C, 
Oxford.  THE  THEORY  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE.    Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Hodgetts  (E.  A.  Brayley).  THE  COURT 
OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Illustrated.  Two  volumes. 
Demy  Svo.     2^s.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Post  Svo.     6s. 

Holdich  (Sir T.  H.),  KC.LE.,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 
THE  INDIAN  BORDERLAND,  1880- 
1900.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     10S.  6d.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.l,  D.C.L.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  Demy  Svo.  Each  \os.  6d. 
net. 

Holland    (Clive).     TYROL    AND     ITS 

PEOPLE.    Illustrated.   Demy  Svo.   10s.  6d. 
net. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A.  LORENZO 
THE  MAGNIFICENT:  and  Florence 
IN  HER  Golden  Age.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     15J.  net. 

WATERLOO  :  with  Plans.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  Svo.     IS. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  -js.  6d. 
net. 

Hulton  (Samuel  P.).  THE  CLERK  OF 
OXFORD  IN  FICTION.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

•Humphreys  (John  H.).  PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION.  Cr.  Svo. 
3i.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson   (Horace  G).     THE  NEW 

FOREST.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     ds. 


Button     (Edward).     THE   CITIES    OF 

UMBRIA.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Z-'o.     6s. 
THE     CITIES    OF     SPAIN.      Illustrated. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FLORENCE     AND     THE     CITIES    OF 

NORTHERN    TUSCANY.WITH 

GENOA.       Illustrated.      Second   Edition. 

Crovjn  Zvo.     6s. 
ENGLISH    LOVE    POEMS.     Edited    with 

an  Introduction.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.  6d.  net. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     %s.  net. 
IN    UNKNOWN    TUSCANY       With     an 

Appendi.f   by   Wii  liam   Heywood.     Ulus. 

trated.   Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.   7  j.  6d. 

net. 
ROME.     Illustrated.     Second   Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 

Hyett  (F.  A.)  FLORENCE  :  Her  History 
AND  Art  to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic. 
Demy  Svo.     ■js.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen      (Henrik).     BRAND.     A    Drama. 

Translated  by  William  Wilson.     Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.   y.  6d. 

Inge(W.  R.).  M.A..  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MVSTICISM.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  of 
1899.)    Demy  Svo,     12s.  6d.  net, 

Innes  (A.  D.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH   IN    INDIA.     With    Maps  and 

Plans.     Cr.  S7'0.     6s. 
ENGLAND    UNDER     THE     TUDORS. 

With  Maps.      Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo. 

los.  6d.  net, 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     5^.  net. 

James  (Norman  G,  B,).  THE  CHARM 
OF  SWITZERLAND.     Cr.   Svo.    5s.  net. 

Jeffery  (Reginald  W.),  M.A.  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTEEN 
COLONIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 
1407-1763.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  -js.  6d. 
net. 

Jenks  (E.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.  AN  OUTLINE 
OF  ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 
Secojid  Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K. 
Ensor,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Jernlngham  (Charles   Edward).    THE 

M.\XiMS    OF    MARMADUKE.     Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H,),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ^to.     iSs.  net. 
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•iHE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     ids.  net. 

Jones  (R.  Crompton),  M.A.    POEMS  OF 

THE  INNER  LIFe!  Selected  by  R.  C. 
Jones.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap  Svo. 
■2S.  (sti.  7tet. 

'^'ili?^"  (L?:^y'  of  Norwich.     REVELA- 

lIONb  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  War  rack.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     3J.  (id. 

•Kappa.'  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Secotid 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo,    3J.  6d.  net. 

Keats   (John).      THE   POEMS.     Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de 
S6LINC0URT,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W 
Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.' 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8w. 
3x.  itd. ;  padded  morocco,  ^s. 

Kempls  (Thomas  a).    THE  IMITATION 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introductioa  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  -^s.  6d. ;  padded 
Viorocco,  $s. 

Also  translated   by  C.    Bigg,   D.D.     Cr. 
ivo.     3J.  6d. 

Kerr  (S.  Parnell).  GEORGE  SELWYN 
AND  THE  WITS.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.     i2s.  6d.  net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
li.\LLADS.  g6th  Thousand.  Tzoenty- 
eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8w.  ts.  Also  Fcap. 
8r'6>,  Leather,     t^s.  net. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  83^^'  Thousand 
.Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8iv.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  Svo,  Leather.     5J.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  ep/A  Thousand 
.Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s.  Also  Fcap. 
Svo,  Leatlier.     ^s.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Nineteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  Also  Fcap.  8vo 
Leather.     $s.  net.  ' 

Knox  (Winifred  F.).  THE  COURT  OF 
A  SAINT.  Illustrated.  Detny  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS. 

Edited   by   E.  V.   Lucas.     Illustrated.     In 
■Seven  l^olumes.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  each. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).    A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT     IN     THE     MIDDLE     AGES 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray),  K.C.B.,  F.R.s. 
SCIENCE  FROM  AN  EASY  CHAIR. 
Illustrated.    Fi/th  Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


Leach  (Henry).  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
LINKS.    Cr.  Svo.    6s, 

Le  Braz   (Anatole).      THE   LAND   OF 

PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M 
GosTLiNG.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s, 

^%^s  {Frederiek.1.  A  SUMMER  IN 
lOURAINE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Lindsay  (Lady  Mabel).    ANNI  DOMINI: 

A  Gospel  Study.  With  Maps.  Two 
Volumes.     Super  Royal  Svo.     los.  net. 

Llewellyn  (Owen)  and  Raven-Hill  (L  ) 
THE  SOUTH-BOUND  CAR  Illustrired; 
Cr.  Svo,    6s,  , 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER. 
BUILDER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo 
3s.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.s.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A  Catechism  for  Parents  and 
T.  eachers.    Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo     ss  net 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE  :  A  Study 
OF  THE  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  under- 
standing OF  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.     Dciny  Svo.     ^s.  net 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN.  A  Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fourth 
and  Cheaper  Editioji.     Demy  Svo.      ^s.  net. 

Lofthouse  (W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo.     ^s.  net. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Eighteenth 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition,    Cr,  Svo.    6s. 

Lorimer  (Norma).  BY  THE  WATERS 
OF  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  16s, 
net. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  ^Illustrated.  Fi/th  and  Revised 
Edition  in  One  Volume.  Demy  Svo.  ns. 
6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  lUus- 
trated.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s 

A  \yANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
^ixth  Edition,    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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THE  OPEN  ROAD:  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Fcp. 
8»c.     5^.  ;  India  Paper,  -js.  dd. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  ivo. 
%s.  ;     India  Paper,  -js.  dd. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  ivo.     ^s. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5s. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART.  A  Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands.  Sixth 
Edition.     Fcap  Zvo.     ^s. 

A  SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  Illus- 
trated.    Demv  Zvo.     I2J.  ftd.  net. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY:  A  Ff.minink 
Portrait  Gallery.  Fifth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     5.f. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  Oblique  Nar- 
ration.    Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.      5s. 

GOOD  COMPANY :  A  Rally  of  Men. 
Second  Edition.     Fccrp.  Zvo.     5^. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5J. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easv-Going 
Chronicle.      Ninth  Edition.      Fcap.  Zvo. 

M.  (R.).  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  LUCIA 
HALLIDAY.  With  some  of  her  Letters. 
Edited  by  R.  M.     P'cap.  Bvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  K. 
C.  Montague.  M.A.  Three  Volumes. 
Cr.  Zvo.     1 8s. 

MeCabe  (Joseph^  (formerly  Very  Rev.  F. 
Antony,  O.S.F.).  THE  DECAY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

McCullagh  (Francis).  The  Fall  of  Abd-ul- 
Hamid.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

MacCunn      (Florence      A.).        MARY 

STUART.     Illustrated.     Ne7v  and  Cluapcr 
Edition.     Large  Cr.  Zvo,     ds. 

McDougall  (William),  M.A.  (Oxon.,  M.B. 
(Cantab.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

•  Mdlle.  Mori '  (Author  of.  ST.  GATHER. 
INE  OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo, 
IS.  bd.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD:  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
Tianslated  by  Ali£.\ander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Twentieth  Edition.  Fcap.  "ivo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3^-.  td.  net.  Also  Fcap.  Svo. 
Paper  covers,  is.  net. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE    EGYPT  OF  THE    PTOLEMIES. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 

Maitland  (F.  W.),  M.A.,  LL.D.  ROMAN 
CANON  LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.    Royanvo.     -,s.  dd. 


Marett  (R.  R.}.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  CoUeee,  Oxford.  THE  THRES- 
HOLD  OF  RELIGION.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  td. 
net. 

Marriott  (Charles).  A  SPANISH  HOLT- 
DAY.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
AND  TIMES  OF  LORD  F.VLKLAND. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Demy  Svo. 
JS.  td.  net. 

Masefleld  aohn).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SONS     TIME.      Illustrated.      Cr.     Svo. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     s-r.  td. 

At!{  ENGLISH  PROSE  MISCELLANY. 
Selected  and  Edited.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 

Masterman  (C  F.  C),  MA..  M.P., 
TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS 
TE.ACHER.    Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.    6s. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s, 

Mayne  (Ethel  Colburn).  ENCHANTERS 
OF  MEN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d, 
net. 

Meakin    (Annette  M.  B.),  Fellow  of  the 

Anthropolocical    Institute.       WOM.\N    IN 
TRANSITION.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
G.VLICTA :    Thr    Switzerlanb    of    Spain. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Medley  (D.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY,  COMI'RISING 
A  Selected  Numder  of  thb  Chihf 
Charters  and  Statutes.  Cr,  Svo,  js.  6d. 
net. 

Methuen.  (A.  M.  S),  M.A.  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.     Cr.  Svo.    12s.  net, 

ENGLAND'S  RUIN  :  Discussed  in  Four- 
teen Letters  to  a  Protectionist. 
Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo,     3d.  net. 

Meynell  fEverard).    COROT  AND  HIS 

FRIENDS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo,  ios.6d. 
net. 

Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE:  OR,  The  Theory  of  Reincarna- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     ■2S,  6d.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION  : 
How  to  Acquire  it.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2iS.  6d.  net, 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Illustrated.  New  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
■JS.  6d.  net, 

Milne  (J.  GO,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    6s, 
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Mitton  (G.  E.^  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.  Illustrated.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Large  Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chlozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY.  TentJk  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
5S.  net.     Also  Crown  Zvo.     is.  net 

MONEY'S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  igio. 
Demy  Zvo.    Second  Edition,    sj.  net. 

Moore  (T.  Sturge).     ART  AND   LIFE. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     5^.  net. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illu.nrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d,  net. 

Morgan  (J.  H.),  M.A.  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS  AND  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION. With  an  Introduction  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Morton  (A.  Anderson).  See  Brodrick  (M.). 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  Past  and 
Present.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'.  Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
COxNQUEST.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     lor.  61:?.  net. 

'^??9^^^i?5-^N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A 
HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING:  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C).    THE  SCIENCE  OF 

HYGIENE.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.    15J. 

Parker  (Erie).  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO  ;  Br  Day  and  Night.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  CJ.  THE  INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS.  Illustrated.  Detny 
Svo.     I2S.  6d.  net. 

Patmore   (K.  A.).      THE    COURT   OF 

LOUIS  XIIL  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Demy    Zvo.     10s.  6d.  7tet. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  MAN  AND  NATURE 
ON  TIDAL  WATERS.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders),  D.C.L..  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  Col- 
lege. A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT.  Illus- 
trated. In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
tack. 


Vol.   I.    From    the   Earliest    Kings    to 

XVIth  Dynasty.     Sixth  Edition. 
Vol.    II.       The    XVIIth    and    XVIIIth 

Dynasties.     Fourth  Edition. 
Vol.  III.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  IV.      Egypt    under  the  Ptolemaic 

Dynasty.     J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 
Vol.  V.    Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.    T.  G. 

Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.    VI.    Egypt    in  the    Middle   Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 
RELIGION     AND      CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT    EGYPT.     Lectures    delivered 

at  University  College,  London.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2j.  6d. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL    AMARNA      LETTERS.      Cr.     Zvo. 

3S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    -is  6d 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dyn.osty.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     r,s.  ed. 

EGYPTIAN  DECOR.A.TIVE  ART.  A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Phelps  (Ruth  S.).  SKIES  ITALIAN:  A 
Little  Breviary  for  Travellers  in 
Italy.      Fcap.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

Phythian  (J.  Ernest).  TREES  IN  NA^- 
TURE,  MYTH,  AND  ART.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Podmope  (Frank).    MODERN  SPIRIT- 

UALISM.  T1V0  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
2 IX.  net. 
MESMERISM  AND  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE:  A  Short  History  of  Mental 
Healing.  Second  Edition.  Detny  Zvo. 
10J-.  6d.  ttei. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  Bibliography   of   Shakespeare's    Plays 

1594-1685.     Illustrated.     Folio.     21s.  net.    ' 

Powell     (Arthur     E.).       FOOD    AND 

HEALTH.     Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  6d  net. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FROM  ADAM 
SMITH  TO  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     as.  6d. 

Pullen-Burry  (B.).  IN  A  GERMAN 
COLONY;  or,  Four  Wekks  in  New 
Britain.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

Pycraft  (W.  P.).  BIRD  LIFE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 
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Ragg  vLonsdale),  B.D.  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  Illustrated.  De!>:y 
Zvo.     IIS.  isd.  net. 

•Rappoport  (Angelo  S.).  HOME  LIFE  IN 
RUbSIA.  Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  los.  6a. 
net. 

Raven-Hill  (L.)-     See  Llewellyn  (Owen). 

Rawlings  (Gertpude).  COINS  AND 
HOW  10  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Rea  (Lilian).  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 
OF  MARIE  MADELEINE  COUNTESS 
OF  LA  FAYETTE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     \os.  td.  net. 

Read  (C  Stanford),  M.B.  (Lond.). 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  FADS  AND  FEED- 
ING.    Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  6d.  net. 

Rees  (J.  D.),  CLE.,  M.P.  THE  REAL 
INDIA.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
ZQS.  dd.  net. 

Reich  (Emill,  Doctor  Juris.  WOMAN 
THROUGH  THE  AGES.  Illustrated. 
Tivo  Volximes.     Demy  Zz'O.     ixs.  net. 

Reid  (Archdall),  M.B.  THE  LAWS  OF 
HEREDITY.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.     2IS.  net. 

Richmond  (Wilfrid),  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  THE  CREED  IN  THE 
EPISTLES.     Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  Channer  {CC). 

Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEL  (The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  iqoi.)  A  iWzw  and  Cluaper 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     -js.  td.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  SKLECT 
STATUTES,  CASES,  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832. 
Demy  Zvo,     las.  dd.  net. 

Robertson  (Sir  G.  S.),K.C.S.L  CHITRAL : 
The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  dd.  net. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.      Demy  Z^o. 

zos.  td.  net. 

Royde-Smith    (N.   G.).     THE    PILLOW 

BOOK  :    A    Garner    of    Many    Moods. 

Collected.       Second     Edition.       Cr.     Zvo. 

i,s.  dd.  net. 
POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.     Selected,  with  an 

Introduction.     Fcap.  Zvo.    $s. 

Rumbold  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace), 
Bart..  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.  T  H  E 
AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH C  E  N  T  U  R  Y.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     iZs.  net. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 


St.  Francis  of  Assist.  THE  LITTLF, 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  WIU.IA^t 
Hevwood.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.  ^s.  vet. 

•Sakl'(H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     •is.  6d.  net. 

REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Eca^.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Sanders  (Lloyd).  THE  HOLLAND 
HOUSE  CIRCLE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net, 

•Scott  (ErnestV  TERRE  NAPOLEON. 
AND  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED  TO  AU.S- 
TRALIA  BY  ORDER  OF  BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     los.  td.  net. 

S611neourt  (Hugh  de).  GRE.AT  RALEGH. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Zi'O.     \os.  dd.  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh  Edition 
Fcap.  Zvo.     IS.  dd. 

TOMMY   SMITHS    OTHER    ANIM.\LS. 

Illustrated.      Fi/th    Edition,      Fcap,    Zvo. 
2S.  dd, 

•Shafer  (Sara  A.).  A.  WHITE  PAPER 
oARDEN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.dd. 
net. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1^64; 
1685.  Each  £4  4J.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
£t2  12s.  net. 

Folios  2,  3  and  4  are  ready. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  Zvo,  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.     10s.  dd. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr, 
Zvo.    2S.  dd, 

Sidgwlck  (MPS.  Alfred).    HOME  LIFE 

IN      GERMANY.       Illustrated.       Scco7id 
Edition,     Demy  Zvo,     10s.  dd.  net, 

Sime  (John).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).     SICILY:    The   New 

Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.     ss.  7tet. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NAiTONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.    Tzvo  yolumes.     Demy  Zvo.    zis.net. 

Smith  (Sophia  S).  DEAN  SWIFT.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     \os.  dd.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 

'  StanclifTe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ix. 
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stead  (Francis  H.\  M.A.     HOW  old 

AGE     PENSIONS     BEGAN     TO     BE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  Ninth 
Edition.     Two  Volumes.     Cr.  Zvo.     \is. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  Wii  liam  Strang.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     Buckrain.     6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I  ].  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  STEVENSO^f  during 
1887-88.     Cr.  S7-0.     6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA/iSgi-g^.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  8t/(7.     6s.  net. 

Storr  (Vernon  F),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DIVINE   PURPOSE.     Cr.  %vo.     ^s.  net. 

Streatfeild  'R.  A.}.  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  Sva.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

*Sykes  (Ella  C).  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

SjTnes  (J.  E.).  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
^vo.    2S.  6d. 

Tabop  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.     Illustrated.     EcaJ>.  Zvo.    3J.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
.MET.A.PHVSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     zos.  6d.  net. 

Tavlop  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Svo.     lor.  6d.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Seventh  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     $$.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.V  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Seventeenth  Edi- 
tion. Mediiiin  i6mo.  ns.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6^. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.  Litt.  DANTE 
IN   ENGLISH  LITERATURE :  FROM 


CHAUCER    TO  GARY.      Tvio  Volumes. 
Demy  Sz'O.     21s.  net. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Tozer  (Basil).  THE  HORSE  IN  HIS- 
TORY.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Trench  (Herbert'.  DEIRDRE  WEDDED, 

AND   OTHER   PoEMS.    Second  and  Revised 

Edition.     Large  Post  Sz<o.     6s. 
NEW    POEMS.      Second   Edition.      Large 

Post  Svo.     6s. 
APOLLO    AND    THE    SEAMAN.     Large 

Post  Svo.    Paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2j,  6d. 

net. 

Trevelyan  (G-M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collefre, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.     Detny  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  (Inigo  H.),  A.R.LB..\.  TOWN 
PLANNING:  Past,  Present,  and 
Possible.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
PVide  Royal  Svo,     15J.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.\  B.A.(Oxon),  F.S.A. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL,  DUKE 
OF  YORK.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.- 
Demy  Svo.     jas.  6d.  net. 

THE  MEDICI  POPES  (LEO  X.  and  CLE- 
MENT VII.).  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  15^. 
net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

•FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo.     5J.  net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  M.A.  READ- 
INGS ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  Tvoo  Volumes.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     i$s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.Svo.      j^s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  bv  the 
Bishop  op  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz>o.     15J.  net. 

Vincent  (J.  E.).  THROUGH  EAST 
A^GLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.      6s. 

Waddell  (Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D.,  C.B.  LHASA 

AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record 
ot  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  Illustrated. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Svo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Wagner  (Richardl.     RICHARD   WAG- 

Nl^R'S  MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interpreta- 
tions,  embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleathek 
and  Basil  Crump.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Fcap.  Svo.     2f.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I. — The  Ring  of  thk  Nibell'ng. 
Third  Edition. 

Vol.  III. — Tristan  and  Isolds. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Walneman  (Paul).  A  SUMMER  TOUR 
IN  FINLAND.  Illustrated.  Demy  ivo. 
los.  6d.  net. 


Walkley  (A.  B.). 

Cr.  Zz'o.    6s. 


DRAMA  AND   LIFE. 


Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8t'(i.     is.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.     Large  Cr.  %vo.    ^s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Second 
Edition.    Small  Pott  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).     See  Henderson  (T.  F.). 

Welgall  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT :  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Wells  (J-),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wad- 
hain  College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Tenth 
Edition.     With  3  Maps.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

Westell  (W.  Perclval).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Westell  (W.  Perclval).  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
and  Cooper  (C.  S.\  F.R.H.S.  THE 
YOUNG  BOTANIST.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.     3X.  6d.  net. 


♦Wheeler  (Ethel  RO-  FAMOUS  BLUE 
STOCKINGS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Whibley  (C. ).     See  Henley  (W.  E.}. 

White  (George  F.),  Lieut.-Col.  A  CEN- 
TURY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898.     Dotty  ivo.     IIS.  6d.  net. 

Whitley  (Miss).     See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Wilde  (Oscar).      DE    PROFUNDI  S. 

Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     c,s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  In 
Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5^.  net  each 
volume. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savii.e's  Crime  and 
THE  Portrait  of   Mr.  W.  H.     ii.  The 


Duchess  of  Padua.  hi.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
OF  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viir.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates.   IX.  Intentions,    x.  De  Pro- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.    XI.    EsSAYS. 

XII.  Salom^,  a  Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtis.^ne. 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  WOMEN 
BONAPARTES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Naf)oleon.  Illustrated.  Jn  Two 
Volumes.     Demy  Zz-o.     24J.  net. 

A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY  :  Marie  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  Mother 
OF  Louis  xv.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  ^vo.     \%s.  net. 

•THE  FASCINATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis,  Mar6chal  Due  de  Richelieu. 
Illustrated.     Demy  %vo.    \^s.  net. 


Wood  (Sip  Evelyn),  F.M..  V.C,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustrated.  Fifth, 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  &vo.  js.  6d, 
net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.^vo.  6s. 


Wood  (W.  BiPkbeck\  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Third  Editicm. 
Demy  Svo.     11s.  6d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
1 5 J.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
Selected  with  an  Introduction  by  Stopford 
A.  Brooke.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  -js.  6d. 
net. 


Wyatt  (Kate  M.).    See  Gloag  (M.  R.). 

Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
h'JORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Editiott. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Revised  atid  Eidarged  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

Young  (Fjlson).     See  The  Complete  Series. 


General  Literature 
Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Series. 

Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Cr.  %vo,     4^.  dd.  net. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists. 
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Bristol.    By  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B. 
Canterbury.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Chester.    By  B.  C  A.  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Dublin.    By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh.     By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 
Lincoln.     By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A. 
Shre\s-sbury.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Wells  and  Glastonbury.    By  T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Demy  %vo.     "Js,  6d,  net. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


ArCh.eology     and     False     Antiquities. 

By  R.  Munro. 
Bells  ok  England,  The.    By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven.     Secoiid  Edition. 
Brasses   of   England,    The.      By  Herbert 

W.  Macklin.     Second  Edition. 
Celtic    Art    in    Pagan    and    Christian 

Times.     By  J.  Roinilly  Allen. 
Domesday    Inquest,    The.      By  Adolphus 

Ballard. 
English  Church  Furniture.    By  J.  C.  Cox 

and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 
English  Costume.     From  Prehistoric  Times 

to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 

George  Clinch. 
English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 
English  Seals.     By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

FoLK-LoRE  AS  an  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE.      By 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 


or   LoNDo.v,   Thk. 
Records,    The. 
The. 


Gilds  and  Companies 

By  George  Unwin. 
Manor    and     Manorial 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone. 
Meui.«val    Hospitals  op  England, 

By  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 
Old      Service     Books    of    the    English 

Church.       By    Christopher    Wordsworth, 

M.A.,    and    Henry    Littlehales.        Second 

Edition. 
Parish  Life  in  Medi.«val  England.    By 

the   Right   Rev.    Abbot   Gasquet.      Second 

Edition. 
•Parish  Registers  of  England,  The.     By 

J.  C.  Cox. 
Remains    of     the    Prehistoric    Age     in 

England.     By   B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Edition. 
Royal    Forests    of   England,   The.      By 

J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D. 
Shrines  of  British  Saints.    By  J.  C  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Cvmbeline. 

Co.medy  of  Errors,  The. 

Ha.mlet.     .'Second  Edition, 

Julius  Caes.\r. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  ii. 

■King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  hi. 

■Kino  Lear. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  Thk. 

•Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

vMacbeth. 


Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrbw,  The. 

Te.mpest,  The. 

TiMON  OF  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gbntle.mkn  of  Verona,  Thi 

Twelfth  Nicht. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  II.  W.  LAING. 
WiiA  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  %vo.     Gilt  top. 


The  Art  of  thk  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters. 
\is.  6d.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  ok  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode,  Ph.D.  Translated 
by  Jessie  Haynes.     X2S.  bd.  net. 

•George  Romney.  By  Arthur  B.  Chamber- 
lain,    lis.  td.  net, 

Chirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition,    los.  td. 


Michelangelo.      By     Gerald     S.    Davie*. 
12S.  dd.  net. 

RuBKNS.     By  Edward  Dillon,  M. A.     z^s.  net. 

Raphael.     By  A.  P.  Opps.     12s.  dd.  net. 

Titian.     By  Charles  Ricketts.     12J.  td.  net. 

Turner's    Sketches  and    Drawings.      By 

A.    J.    FiNBERG.        I2J.    (id.    net.       Second 

Edition. 

Velazquez.    By  A.  de  Beruete.     loj.  dd.  net. 


The  "Complete"  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  %vo. 


The  Complete  Cook. 
7i.  dd.  net. 


By  Lililn  VVhitling. 


The  Complete  Ckicketer.  By  Albert  E. 
Knight,    ^s.  dd.  net. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  By  Charles 
Richardson.     \%s.  dd.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  By  Harry  Vardon. 
I  Of.  dd.  net.      Tenth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockev-Player.  By  Eustace 
E.  White.     5J.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player.  By 
A.  Wallis  Myers,  xos.  dd.  net.  Second 
Edition. 


The  Co.mplete  Motorist.  By  Filson 
Young.  12.1.  dd.  net.  Nelu  Edition 
{^Seventh). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  By  G.  D. 
Abraham.     15^.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.  By  R.  C.  Leh- 
mann,  M.P.     lar.  dd.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  By  R. 
Child  Bayley.  lof.  dd.  net.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugdy  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  Syste.m.  By  D.  Gallaher 
and  W.  J.  Stead.  lof.  dd.  net.  Second 
Edition. 

The  Complete   Shot.    By  G.  T.  Teasdale 
'        Buckell.     12s.dd.net.     Third  Edition. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo.     Gilt  top.     251, 

Manuscripts. 


English    Furniture.     By   F.   S.    Robinson. 

English     Coloured     Books.      By     Martin 
Hardie. 

European  Enamels.     By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B. 


Glass.    By  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Wor^ 
JNelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 


By 


•Illuminated 

Herbert. 
Ivories.     By  A.  Maskell. 

Jewellery.     By  H.  Clifford  Smith 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.     By  Cyril  Davenport- 

Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon. 

Seals.     By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 


net. 

By   J.    A. 


S.xond 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J,  H.  BURN,  B.D.     Crcnvn  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


TirE  Foundations  of  the  Encush  Church. 
By  J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.    By  C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Medieval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
By  A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.    By  Henry  Gee. 

The  Struggle  witm  Puritanism.    By  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church    of   England   in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,    By  Alfred  Plumuier. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap.  2>vo.     3^.  td.  net  each  volume. 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Oi.b  Coloured  Books.    By  George  Paston. 

2S.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 

Esq.     By  Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 
The  Life  of  a  Sports.man.     By  Nimrod. 
Handlev  Cross.    By  R.  S.  Surtees.     Third 

Edition. 
Mr.   Sponge's   Sporting    Tour.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees. 
Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and   Jollities.    By  R. 

S.  Surtees.     Third  Edition. 

Ask  Ma.m.ma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Analysis  of  thb  Hunting  Field.     By 

R.  S.  Surtees. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.   Syntax  in   Search  of 

THE  Picturesque.    By  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.     By  William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  a  Wife.     By  William  Combe. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus.  By 
the  .Author  of '  The  Three  Tours.' 

The  E.s'GLISH  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
De>igns  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor 
Syntax.'     Two  Volumes. 


The  Dance  of  Life:  A  Poem.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Dr.  Syntax.' 

Life  in  London.     By  Pierce  Egan. 

Real  Life    in    London.      By  an   Amateur 

(Pierce  Egan).     Two  P'olumes. 
The  Life  of  an  Actor.     By  Pierce  Egan. 

The  Vicar  ok  Wakefield.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The    Milit.\rv   Adventures    or    Johnny 

Newco.mbe.     By  an  Officer. 
The  National  Sports  of  Gre.at  Britain. 

With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.     By 

a  Naval  Ofticer. 
Ga.monia.     By  Lawrence  Rawstone,  Esq. 
An  Academy  for  Grow.n  Horsemen.     By 

Geoffrey  Uambado,  Esq. 
Real  Life  in  Ireland.     By  a  Real  Paddy. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcombe  in 
the  Navy.     By  Alfred  Burton. 

The  Old  English  Squire.  By  John  Care- 
less, Esq. 

The  E.nglish  Sty.  By  Bernard  Blackmantle. 
Two  Volumes,      js.  net. 


WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.    By  Robert  Blair. 

Illustrations   of  the   Book  of  Job.     In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

\\'iNDSoR    Castle.     By   W.  Harrison  Ains- 

worth. 
The  Tower  of  London.      By  W.  Harrison 

Ainsworth. 


Frank  Fairlegh.     By  F.  E.  Smedley. 

Handy  Andy.     By  Samuel  Lover. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaalc  Waltoo 
and  Charles  Cotton. 

The  Pickwick  Paiers.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     With  PorlraUs. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  net. 


Cardinal  Newman.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.     By   G.   W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal    Manning.      By  \.  W.   Hutton, 
M.A. 

Charles  Simeon.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 

John    Knox.       By    F.    MacCunn.      Second 
Edition. 

John  Howe.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Thomas  Ken.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M..A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.     By  T.  Hodg- 
kin,  D.C.L.     Third  Edition. 


John  Keble.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

Thomas  Chalmers.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Lancelot    Andrewes.       By   R.    L.   Otiley, 
D.D.     Second  Edition. 

Augustine    of   Canterbury.      By    E.    L. 
Cutts,  D.D. 

William    Laud.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  ^LA. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Donne.     By  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D. 

Thomas  Cranmer.    By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 

Bishop    Latimer.      By  R.  M.  Carlyle    and 
A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Fott  Zvo,  gilt  top,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 


The     Confessions     of     St.     Augusti.ne. 
Seventh  Edition. 

The  Lmitation  of  Christ.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.     Fourth  Edition. 

LvRA  Innocentiu.m.     Second  Edition. 

TheTe.mplh.     Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.    Second  Edition. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.    Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascai-     Second  Edition. 

A    Manual   op    Consolation    from    the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 


Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra    Sacra  :     A    Bock    of    Sacred    Verse. 
Secottd  Edition. 


THE     Saints    and 


A    Day    Book    fro.m 
Fathers. 

A  Little   Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.    A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and   Love.     A    Selection   from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Lntkoduction  to  the    Devout    Life. 

The  Little   Flowers    of   the    Glorious- 
Messer  St.  Fk.\ncis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Lm.mortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Weeic 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privat.«. 

HoR^  MystiCvB  :    A  Day    Book   from   the' 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Little  Books  on  Art. 

fVM  many  Illiisiraiions.     Demy  i6mo.     Gilt  top.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


Albrecht  Durer.    J.  Allen. 
Arts  of  Japan,  The.    E.  Dillon. 
Bookplates.    E.  Almack. 
Botticelli.    Mary  L.  Bloomer. 
BuRNE- Jones.     F.  de  Lisle. 
•Christian  Symbolism.    Mrs.  H.  Jenncr. 
Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Claude.    E.  Dillon. 
Constable.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 
CoROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
Enamels.     Mrs.  N.  Dawson. 
Fbedebic  Leightov.    a.  Corkran. 
George  Romney.    G.  Paston. 
Gbeek  Art.     H.  B.  Walters. 
Gbeuzp  akp  Bouchps.    E.  F.  Pollard. 


Holbein.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.     C.  Davenport. 

John  HoppNER.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    J.  Sime. 

Millet.     N.  Peacock. 

Miniatures.    C.  Davenport. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.     A.  R.  Dryhurst.    Second  Edition. 

Rembrandt.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandvck.     M.  G,  Smallwood. 

Velasquez.       W.    Wilberforce    and     A.     R. 

Gilbert. 

Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


A  Littlb  Gallery  ok  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppnbe. 


A  Little  Gallery  or  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
Small  Pott  8w,  gilt  top,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  leather,  3J.  6d.  net. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      A.    H. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

English  Lakes,  The.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
Isle  of  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 
Malvern  Country,  The.    B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Korth  Wales.    A.  T.  Story. 
^Oxford    and    its    Colleges.      J.    Wells. 
Ninth  Edition. 


Shakespeare's  Country.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Third  Edition. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    G.  Clinch. 

Westminster    Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Secofid  Edition. 


Buckinghamshire.     E.  S.  Roscoe, 
Cijeshibb.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 
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Cornwall,    A.  \..  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.    S.  Baring-Gould.    Second  Edilion. 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Hertfordshire.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.    G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.    C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.    J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.    G.  W.  Wade  and   J.   H. 

Wade. 
Norfolk.     W.   A.    Dutt.     Second  Edition, 

Revised. 

Northamptonshire.    W.  Dry. 
•Northumberland.     J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.    L.  Guilford. 


Oxfordshire.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

Somerset.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

•Staffordshire.     C.  E.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.     W.  A.  Dutt. 

SuRRET.     F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Third  Edition 

•Wiltshire.     F.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,    The    East    Riding.      J. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,    The    North    Riding 
Morris. 


Brittant.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.     C.  Scudamor*. 
Rome.     C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.    F.  H.  Jackson. 


J.  !•: 


The  Little  Library. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Svo.     Gilt  top.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s.  dd.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen    (Jane).    PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


THE    ESSAYS     OF 


Bacon    (Francis). 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.    H.).      THE   INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.     Two  Volumes. 

Barnet  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William),  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  V.A.THEK. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow   (George).    LAVENGRO.     Tiuo 

Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  with  George 
Canning's  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAH.\M  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CKABBE. 

Cralk  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.     Two  Volumes. 


Crashaw   (Richard).     THE    ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  (Allghieri).    THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.     Tr.-inslated  by  H.  F.  Carv. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.     Trans- 

l.ued  by  H.  F.  Gary. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  Carv. 

Darley  (George\    SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMi  OF  GEORGE  DARLEV. 

Deane  (A.  C).     A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferriep   (Susan).      MARRIAGE.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).    A   LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Keats  (John). 


POEMS. 

EOTHEN. 


Second 


Kinglake  (A.  W.) 

Edit  1071. 

Lamb  (Charles).   ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (P.).     LONDON  LYRICS. 

Longfellow     (H.    W.).      SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW. 
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Mapvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Molr  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

TN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.  M.).     VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Henry).     THE   POEMS    OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Walton    (Izaak).      THE      COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse   (Elizabeth).      A 
BOOK     OF       LIFE      AND 
Thirteenth  Edition. 


LITTLE 
DEATH. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.) 

LYRICAL  BALLADS. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Foil  l6mo.    In  40  Vohimes.     Gilt  top.     Leather,  price  \s.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolvi7ig  Beck  Case.     los.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 


Gilt  top. 


EupnRANOR  :     A   Dialogue   on    Youth.       By 

Edward  FitzGerald.    Demy  2^ma.  Leather, 

IS.  net. 
The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 

Cherbury.     Written    by    himself,      Deviy 

22»!0.    Leather,  is.  net. 


PoLOxius  :  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy 
32w;<7.     Leatlur,  2J.  net. 

The  RubAivAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition. 
Leather,  \s.  net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.Edin.     Demy  %vo. 


Care  of  the  Body,  The.    By  F.  Cavanagh. 

Second  Edition,     js.  6d.  net. 
Children   of  the    Nation,  The.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.   Second  Edition. 

ys.  6d.  net. 
Control    of   a    Scouroe,   The  :    or.    How 

Cancer   is   Curable.      By   Chas.   P.  Childe. 

7^.  td.  net. 
Diseases  of  Occupation.     By  Sir  Thomas 

Oliver.     10^.  dd.  net. 
Drink  Problem,  The,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects.    Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack, 

7^-.  td.  net. 
Drugs   and   thb   Drug    Habit.      By   H. 

Sainsbury. 


Functional  Nerve  Diseases,  By  A.  T. 
Schofield.     -,s.  dd.  net, 

•Heredity,  The    Laws   of.      By  Archdall 

Reid.     2 1  J.  net. 
Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.    By  T.  S.  Clouston. 

Fifth  Edition,     ys.  6d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  By  Sir  George  New- 
man.    ^s.  6d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  CConsump- 
tion),  The.  By  Arthur  Newsholme. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Air   and  Health.     By    Ronald   C.    Macfie. 
■js.  dd.  net.     Second  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  %vo,     'js.  6d.  net. 

Hugo  Wolf,     By  Ernest    Newman.     Illus-    I    Handel.     By  R.  A.  Streatfeild.     Illustrated, 
trated.  I       Second  Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies. 

Illusiratid.     Fcap.  %vo.     Gilt  top.     Each  volume^  cloth.  2j.  dd.  net ;  leather, 

3.f.  ()d.  net. 


Dantk    Ai.iohieri.      By     Paget     Tonybee, 

M.A.,    D.  Litt.     Third  Edition. 
GiROLAMO  Savonarola     By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 

burgh,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
John  Howard.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Alfred  Tennyson.     By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A. 

Second  Edition. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Bv  I.  A  Taylor. 
Erasmus.    By  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


The  Young  Pretender.    By  C.  S.  Terry. 

Robert  Burns.     By  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Chatham.     By  A.  S.  M'Dowall. 

Francis  of  Assist.     By  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 

Canning.     By  W.  .\lison  Phillips. 

Beaconsfield.     By  Walter  Sichel. 

JoHANN   Wolfgang    Goethe.      By  H.     G. 

Atkins. 
Franijois  Fenelon.    By  Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Romantic  History. 

Edited  by  MARTIN   HUME,  M.A.     Illustrated.    Demy%vo. 

A  series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 
such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 

importance. 


The  First  Governess  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria.  Eleanor 
E.  Tremayne.      tot.  6d.  net. 

Two  English  Queens  and  Philip.     Martin 


Hume,  M.A.     15.?.  net. 
The  Nine  Days'  Queen.     Richard  Davey. 
With    a    Preface   by    Martin    Hume,    M.A. 
Second  Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Ei/t/i  Edition,  Revised. 
Demy  8t'o.     11s.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo. 
lor.  td. 

An    Introduction   to   the    History    of 
Religion.         By    F.     E.    Jevons,     M.A. 
Litt.  D.    Fifth  Edition.    Demy  tvo.   los.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  thk 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  Deiuy 
Zvo.     los.  kd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  ?,vo.     10s.  bd. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.   ^Seventh  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.  12s.  td. 


Fiction 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  8vc.  Fifth 
Edition.     10s.  td. 

The  First  Epistle  op  Paul  the  Apostle 

TO  the  Corinthians.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.     Third  Ed.    Demy  Zvo.    6j. 
The  Book   of  Exodus.     Edited   by  A.    H. 

M'Neile,  B.D.     With  a  Map  and  3  Plans. 

Demy  8vo,     10s.  6d. 

The  Book  op  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Rtdpath,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    Demy  8tv.    10s.  6d. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  wiih  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Eighth  Edition.     Demy  8ro.     \os.  td. 

Additions  AND  Corrections  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  The  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  Demy  Zvf.     ij. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.     Second  Edition.     Demy  ^vo.     ts. 

The  ErisTLE  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.D.     Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     ts. 


Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

?:V0.      i>S. 

LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvp.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
I    KNOW    A    MAIDEN.     Third  Edition. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA:  or,  The 
Polite  Adventuress.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     3J-.  M. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Allerton  (Mark).  SUCH  AND  SUCH 
THINGS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Annesley  (Maude).  THIS  DAY'S  MAD- 
NESS.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE   PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
CASIING    OF    NETS.     T-^e!/th    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Ball  (Oona  H.)  (Barbara  Burke).  THEIR 
OXFORD  YEAR.   Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  61. 


BARBARA  GOES  TO  OXFORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fiyth 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz'o.     6s. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Sezenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

MARGERY       OF      QUETHER.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     Fi/th  Edition. 

Cr.  S7'o.     6s. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fi/th  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE      BROOM  -  SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DARTMOOR    IDYLLS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
GUAVAS     THE     TINNER.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.S"o.     6s. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.    Illus- 

trated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
PABO    THE    PRIEST.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Sz'o.     6s. 
ROYAL  GEO  RGIE.    Illustrated.    Cr.Svo.6s. 
CHRIS   OF   ALL   SORTS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
IN   DEWISLAND.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  FROBISHERS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
DOMITIA.      Illustrated.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6  s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 

Barp  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE       COUNTESS       TEKLA.  Fi/tM 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo,    6t, 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Begrbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVKRTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW  ;  or,  The  Progress 
OF  AN  Open  Mind.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     ds. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6j. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO :  A  Detail  of  thb 
Day.    Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  THE  BAD 
TIMES.     Secand  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     (ts. 

SPANISH  GOLD.  Ei/th  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).  I  WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN.    Ei/th  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

Brethepton(Ralph  Harold).  AN  HONEST 

MAN.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Capes  (Bernard).     WHY  DID  HE  DO 

1  r  ?     IVtird  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
U'  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
'J'/tird  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.)-  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 

A  Simple  Tale.     Fourth  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.     Thirtieth  Ed.      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

\'ENDETTA.     Twenty-eighth  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
'J'HELMA.    Forty-first  Ed.    Cr.Svo.     6s. 
ARDATH:    THE  STORY    OF   A    DEAD 

SELF.     Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.     Sixteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Sno.     6s. 
WORMWOOD.  Seventeenth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
BARABBAS  ;      A      DREAM      OF      THE 

WORLD'S       TRAGEDY.  Forty-fi/th 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.      Fifty-sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    MASTER    CHRISTIAN.      Twel/th 

Edition,     ij-jt/i  Thousand.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:    A    STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.      Second  Edition.      150M 

Thousand.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  ;   A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.  Fourteenth  Edition,    i^ind  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS:    the   Tragedy    op   a 

Quiet     Life.       Second    Edition.        i2oih 

Thousand.     Crown  87'r7.     6^-. 
THE     MIGHTY    ATOM.      Twenty-eighth 

Edit;on.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


BOY  :  a  Sketch.     Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
CAMEOS.   Fourtetnth  Edition.   Cr.  %vo.   6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Duncan  (S.ira 
Jeannette). 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CAN- 
TONMENT.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s 

THE  H.\PPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Cuthell  (Edith  E.).  ONLY  A  GUARD- 
ROOM DOG.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 

Dawson    (Warrington).     THE    SCAR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SCOURGE.    Cr.Svo.     6s. 

Douglas  (Theo.).  COUSIN  HUGH, 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.    Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Duncan  {Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 

Coles). 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.  Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s 

COUSIN  CINDERELLA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  BURNT  OFFERING.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Elliot  (Robert).  THE  IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).    SYD  BELTON ;  or, 

The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.     Illus- 
trated.    Second  Ed,     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Si/o,    6s. 
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MARGERY  0'  THE  MILL.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    C;-.  8z//».     bs. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     ts. 

GALATEA  OF  THE  WHEATFIELD. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Frasep  (Mrs.  Hugh).  THE  SLAKING 
OF  THE  SWORD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

GIANNELLA.   Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 
Third  Edition.     Cr,  Zvo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Ei/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Gerard  (Louise).  THE  GOLDEN  CEN- 
TIPEDE.      Third  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

Gibbs  (Philip).  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RE- 
VOLT.   Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Glendon  (George).    THE  EMPEROR  OF 

THE  AIR.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hamilton  (Cosmo).  .  MRS.  SKEFFING- 

TON.    Second  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).    IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zi'O.     6s. 

HILDA  STRAKFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.     Twelfth  Ed.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

HIchens  (Robert).    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
FELIX.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  'Nineteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   CALL  OF   THE   BLOOD.     Seventh 

Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 

Hilliers  (Ashton).  THE  MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).     THE  GOD   IN  THE 

CAR.     Elerienth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
.\  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE    CHRONICLES     OF    COUNT    AN- 

TONIO.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PHROSO.       Illustrated.      Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE   KING'S   MIRROR.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr,  ivo.    6s, 


QUISANTE.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Z^'o.    6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Z~ro.     6s. 

Hueffer  (Ford  Maddox).  AN  ENGLISH 
GIRL:  A  Romance.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.      6s. 

MR.  APOLLO:  A  Just  Possible  Story. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 

Hutten   (Ba.Poness  von).    THE   HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

Hyne    (C.    J.   Cutcliffe).       MR.    HOR- 

ROCKS,    PURSER.    Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.       Third   Edition.      Cr.     Zvo. 

6s, 

Jacobs    (W.    W.).       MANY    CARGOES. 

Thirty-second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Sixteenth  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
A     MASTER    OF    CRAFT.        Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     31.  6d. 
LIGHT   FREIGHTS.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.  Ninth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     js.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.     Illustrated.    Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
DIALSTONELANE.    Illustrated.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.      3^.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.     Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SAILORS'     KNOTS.      Illustrated.      Fifth 

Edition,     Cr.   Zvo.     3J.  6d. 

James    (Henry).      THE    SOFT    SIDE. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    GOLDEN    BOWL.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF   WESTMINSTER.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6t. 
THE    VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Lindsey  (William).  THE  SEVERED 
MANTLE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Srvmth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6j, 
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Lubbock  (Basil).  DEEP  SEA  WAR- 
RIORS. Illustrated.  Third  Edtttcn.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6j. 

Lucas  (St  John).  THE  FIRST  ROUND. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44M  Thousand.  Cr.  Sva. 
3s.  6d. 

Maartens(Maarten).  THE  NEW  RELI- 
GION :  A  Modern  Novel.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BROTHERS  ALL;  More  Stokies  ok 
Dutch  Peasant  Life.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.).  THE  DUKE'S 
MOTTO.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Ei/th  £dition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 
WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Sto.     6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Editioif- 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THECARISSIMA.     Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fi/th  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Z710.     6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

Mann   (Mrs.    M.    E.).      THE     PARISH 

NURSE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Sjw.     6s. 
A  SHEAF    OF    CORN.     Second   Edition. 

Cr.  St'O.     6s. 
THE  HEART-SMITER.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  87W.     6s. 
AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  &Z10.     6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  COWARD  BE- 
HIND  THE  CURTAIN.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svt^.     6s. 

A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LIVE  MEN'S  SHOES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Marshall  (Archibald).    MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Eaition.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 
THE    SQUIRE'S     DAUGHTER.       Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Mason   (A.    E.    W.).        CLEMENTINA. 

Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition.      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
and  at  2s.  net. 

Maud  (Constance).     A  DAUGHTER  OF 

FRANCE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr  Zvo.    6*. 


THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edl- 
tion.     Cr.  Svo.     6j. 

ODD  LENGTHS.    Second  Ed.   Cr.Svo.    6s. 

HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     6s. 

Meade   (L.  T.).     DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.      6s. 
RESURG.\M.    Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
VICTORY.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A   GIRL  OF    THE  PEOPLE.     Illu.nrated. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    ^s,  6d. 
HEPSY    GIPSY.       Illustrated.        Cr.    Svo. 

2J-.  6d. 
THE    HONOURABLE    MISS:    A    Story 

OF  AN  Old-fashioned  Town.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.     Seventh   Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 
Illustrated.      Second   Edition.      Cr.    Svo. 

2s.  6d. 

Montague    (C.    E.).      A     HIND    LET 

LOOSE.      7  hird  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     6s. 

Montgomery  (K.  L.).  COLONEL  KATE. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.    Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  87'C.    6s. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  J  AGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Svo.    6t. 

NesbitfE.),  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Noble  (Edward).    LORDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Thini  Edition.      Cr.Svo.     6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.     Ele^ienth  Ed.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Oxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEliS.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

THE  G.\TE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO. 
.Second  Edition.     Cro^vn  Svo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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MRS.  FALCHION.   Fifth  Edition.   Cr.Svo 

6s, 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  S.WAGE 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo-     6r 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
1  he  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Sij^th 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  &va.     6s 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.    Se-jenteenth  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  9,vo.     dr. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  ovo.     v.  6d 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  ?,vo.    6s, 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry  de  la).     THE 

TYRANT.   Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Patterson  (J.  E.).  WATCHERS  BY  THE 
SHORE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A  Story  of 
THE  Shirks.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  £vo.     -js.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     6s. 

Phillpotts(Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  'ivo.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.    Fifth  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SONS    OF    THE     MORNING.        Second 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  RIVER.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
THE   AMERICAN    PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  &z'a.     6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
6s. 

'Q'  (A.  T.  Qulllep  Couch).  THE  WHITE 
WOLF.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8va      6s 

THE  MAYOR  OF  1  ROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr,  Svo.    6s. 
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Third  Edition. 


MAJOR   VIGOUREUX. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Quepido  (Israel).  TOIL  OF  MEN.    Trans- 
lated by  F.  S.  Arnold.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

^^r^?I\JJf^^^^    Stepney).     THE  EN- 

CHANTED  GARDEN.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  EASY  GO  LUCKIES  :  or.  O.ne  Way 

OF  Living.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
HAPPINESS.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Rhys     (Grace).     THE     BRIDE.      Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).    ERB.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

t^^^r^^/i^  '^^  LAWS.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
MRb.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.      Illustrated. 

Ciccond  Edition.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 
THE     WICKHAMsES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

NAME   OF   GARLAND.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8v.     6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.    David   C).     MAN  AND 

THE     CASSOCK.       Second   Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G-  D.).  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WOOD.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d 

Robins  (Elizabeth).     THE   CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

^1^,^^^,^?;J}}^  (Baron  Palle).  THE 
MAGISTRATE'S  OWN  CASE.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

Russell    (W.    Clark).       MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     Illustrated.     FiYth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HIS    ISLAND     PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S    VOYAGE. 

Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Sandys  (Sydney).     JACK  CARSTAIRS 

OF  THE  POWER  HOUSE.    Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  PASSION  OF 
PAUL  MARILLIER.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

•Shakespear  (Olivia).  UNCLE  HILARY. 

Cr.  Svo.     6r. 
Sidgwlek   (Mrs.  Alfred).     THE    KINS- 
MAN.    Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

Stewart  (Newton  V.).  A  SON  OF  THE 
KMPEROR  :  Being  Passages  from  thb 
Life  of  Enzio,  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Swayne  (Martin  Lutrell).  THE  BISHOP 
AND  THE  LADY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6f. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  FvuriA 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6*. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).  THE  COLUMN  OF 
DUST.     Cr.  ivo.     6f. 

Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUL- 
STRODE.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

IN  AMBUSH.  Secend  Edition.  Cr.  %vo. 
6s. 

Walneman  (Paul).  THE  WIFE  OF 
NICHOLAS  FLEMING.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott .  TWISTED 
EGLANTINE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ^vo.     6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBy.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  DAYS  DREAM.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  POPPY  SHOW :  Being  Divers  and 
Diverse  Tales.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEART.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Webllng  (Peggyl.  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.     Cr.'Zvo.     6s. 

Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s.     Also  Mcdiutn  Zvo.     6d. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 

ROBE.   Illustrated. 
Cr,  Zva,    6*. 


UNDER  THE  RED 
2'vjenty-third  Edition. 


Whitby  (Beatrice), 

AN    ACCIDENT. 
Zvo.    6s. 


THE  RESULT  OF 
Second   Edition .    Ci . 


White   (Edmund).      THE    HEART    OF 

HINDUSTAN.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

White  (Percy).  LOVE  AND  THE  WISE 
MEN.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C  N.).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURE OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Williamson  (C  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.     Also  Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  :  A  Romance  of 
a  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr  Zvo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
A.MERICA.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  P.\THWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autrcsj.  Eou/th 
Eaition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.     Crown  %vo.     y.  6J. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.    By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.     Second  Edition. 

O.NLv  A  Guard-Room   Dog.    By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
Master   Rockafellar's    Vovagk.    By  W. 

Clark  Russell.     Fourth  Edition. 
SvD  Belton  :    Or,  the   Boy  who   wouIJ   not 

go  to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn.     Second 

Edition. 
The  Red   Grange.    By  Mrs.   Molesworth. 

Stc»nd  Edition. 


A  Girl  of  the  People.     Ey  L.  T.  Meade. 
Fourth  Edition, 

Hepsy  Gipsy.     By  L.  T.  Meade,     zs.  6d. 

The  Honourable  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

There  was  once  a  Pki.nce.     Ey  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  co.mes  Home.   By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Fiction 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Medium  Zvo.     Price  bd.     Double  Volumes ,  I  J. 


AcTft. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Paiiph:le. 

Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  EppstSim. 

Catherine  Blum. 

C£CILB. 

The  Chatelet. 

The    Chevalier   D'Harmental.     (Double 

volume.) 
Chicot  the  Jester. 
The  Comte  de  Montgomery. 
Conscience. 
The  Convict's  Son. 

The  Corsican   Brothers;    and  Otho  the 
Archer. 

Ckop-Eakf.d  'Jacquot. 

DoM  Gorenflot. 

The  Fatal  Combat. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre. 

Henri  de  Navarre. 

H^lJine  de  Chavernv. 


The  Horoscope. 

Louise  de  la  VALLifeRE.     (Double  volume.) 
The   Man    in    the    Iron   Mask.    (Double 
volume.) 

MaItre  Adam. 

The  Mouth  of  Hell. 

Nanon.    (Double  volume.) 

Olvmpia. 

Pauline;  Pascal  Bruno;  and  Bontekob. 

PkRE   LA   RUINE. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 

RoniN  Hood. 

Samuel  Gelb. 

The  Snowball  and  the  Sultanetta. 

svlvandire. 

The  Taking  of  Calais. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 

Tales  of  Strange  Adventure. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

The  Three  Musketeers.   (Double  volume.) 

The  Tragedy  of  Nantes. 

Twenty  Years  After.    (Double  volume.) 

The  Wild-Duck  Shooter. 

The  Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books. 

Medium  %vo. 


Albanesi    (E.   Maria).     LOVE    AND 

LOUISA. 
I   KNOW  A  MAIDEN. 
Anstey  (F.).    A  BAYARD  OF  BENGAL. 
Austen  (J.).    PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE^ 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 
DONNA  DIANA. 

Balfoup   (Andrew).     BY    STROKE    OF 
SWOHD. 


Baring-Gould  (S.)-    FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP   JACK   ZITA. 

KITTY   ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE   BROOM   SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES,    lllustraied. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE   FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN   OF  LOVE. 


PRIKTHD    BT 

WnilAM    CLOWES   AND   SONS,    I  IMITEO. 

LONDON   AND   BECCLES. 
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